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THE LIFE 



OF 



Dr butler. 



tHE LII^E 



OF 



Dr butler. 



Dr Joseph BuTtEE, a prelate of the most; 
distinguished character and abilities, was bom 
at Wantage, iii Berkshire^ in the year 1692. 
His father, Mr Thomas Butler, who was a 
substantial and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town; observing in his son Joseph * an ex- 
cellent genius and inclination for learning, 
determined to educate hiiii for the ministry, 
among the Protestant dissenters of the pres- 
byterian denomination. For this purpose, 
after he had gone throtigh a proper course of 
grammatical literatore, at the free-grammar 
school of his native place, under the care of 
the Rev. Mr Philip Barton, a clergyman of 
the church of England, he was sent to a dis-* 

* He was the youngest of eflght children. 
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sen ting academy, then kept at Gloucester, 
but which was soon afterwards removed to 
Tewkesbury. The principal tutor of this aca- 
demy was Mr Jon*s, a^ naan of uncommon 
abilities and knowledge, who had the honour 
of training up several scholars, who became 
of great emjifefi^ce; lf)oltfe in tba; established 
church and among the dissenters. At Tewkes- 
bury, Mr Butler made an extraordinary pro- 
gress in the study of divinity ; of which he 
gave a remarkable proof, in the letters ad- 
dressed Ijy^i^ while l^e resided at Tewkes? 
l)Wy, to Dr Samiiel Clark^, laying before 
him the d,9ubts that had arisen in his mind, 
cpnciejfning the conclusiveness of some argu- 
n^erxts in the Doctor s demonstration of the 
being and ajttributes of God* The first x>f these 
letters, was dated the 4th November 1713 ; 
an4 the sag^tcily and depth of thought dis- 
pl9.yedi|i it, immediately excited Dr Clarke's 
particular notice. This condescension en- 
couraged Mr Butler to address the Doctor 
again, upoo the same su^bject, which likewise 
was answered; by him; and the correspon- 
dence being carried on in three other letters, 
the whole was annexed to the celebmted trea- 
tise before mentioned, and the collection has 
been retained 'in all tjie subsequent editions 
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of that work. The management of this cor- 
ti^spondence wais entrusted by Mr Butler, to 
his friend and fellow-pupil, Mr Sedker, who, 
in order to conceal the afl^^ir^ undertook to 
convey the letters to the post-offide at Glou- 
cester, and to bring back Dr Clarke's an- 
swers. When Mr Butler's name. was disco- 
vered to the Doctor, the candour, modesty, 
and good sense with which he had written, 
immediately procured, him the friendship of 
that eminent and excellent man. Our young . 
student vra^ nqt, however,: during his continu- 
ajBce at Tewkesbury, solely employed in me* 
taphysicfil speculations and enquiries. An- 
other subject of his serious consideration was, 
the propriety of his becoming a dissenting 
miniJ^ter. Accordingly, he entered into an 
examination of the principles of nonrconfop- 
mity ; the result of which was, such a dissa- 
tisfaction with them, as determined him to 
conforjB to tl(xe estabfehed church. This in- 
tention was, at first, disagreeable to his. father, 
who endeavoured to divert him from hk pur- 
pose; and, with that view, called in the assist- 
ance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; 
but finding his sons resolution to be fixed, he 
at length suffered him to be removed to Ox- 
ford, where he was admitted a commoner of 
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Oriel college on the 17th March 1714. At- 
what time he took orders doth not appear, 
nor who the bishop was by whom he was or- 
dained ; but it is. certain that he entered 
into the church soon after his admission at 
Oxford, if it be true, *as is asserted, that he 
sometimes assisted Mr Edward Talbot in the 
divine service, at his living of Hendred, near 
Wantage. With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Dr William Talbot, successive- 
ly bishop of Oxford, Sahsbuty, and Durham, 
Mr Butler formed an intimate friendship at 
Oriel college ; which friendship laid the foun- 
dation of all his subsequent preferments, and 
procured for him a very honourable situation 
when he was only twenty-six years of age. 
Por it was in 1718 that, at the recommerida* 
tion of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that 
of Dr Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Jo- 
seph Jekyll to be preacher at the Rolls. This 
was three years before he had taken any 
degree at the university, where he did not 
go out bachelor-of-law till the 10th June 
1721, which, however, was as soon as that 
degree could suitably be conferred upon him. 
Mr Butler continued at the Rolls till 1726 ; 
in the beginning of which year he published, 
in one volume octavo^ " Fifteen Sermons^ 
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J>T^ched at that Chapel/' In the mjean while, 
by the patronage of Dr Talbot, bishop of 
Durham, to whose notice he had been re- 
commended (together with Mr Benson 9nd 
Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his 
death-bed, our author had been presented 
first to the rectory of Haughton, near Darr 
lington, and afterwards to that of Stanhope, 
in the same diocese. The benefice of Haugh- 
ton was given to him. in 1722, and that of 
Stanhope in 1725. At Haughton, there was 
a necessity for rebuilding a great part of the 
parsonage*house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for that work. Mr Seeker, 
therefore, who had always the interest of his 
friends at heart, and acquired a very consi- 
'derable influence with Bishop Talbot, per- 
suaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exr 
change for Haughton, the rectory of Stan- 
hope, which was not only free from any such 
incunibrance, but was likewise of much su- 
perior value, being indeed one of the richest 
parsonages in England. Whilst our author 
continued preacher at the Rolls-chape^ he 
divided his time between his duty in town 
and country ; but when he quitted the Rolls, 
he resided, during . seven years, wholly at 
Stanhope, in the conscientious discliarge of 
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every obligation appertaining to a good pa- 
rish priest. This retirement, however, was 
too solitary for his disposition, which had in 
it a natural cast of gloominess. And though 
hi^ recluse hours were by no means lost, ei- 
ther to private improvement or pubhc utility, 
yet he felt at times, very painfully, the want 
of that select society of friends to wliich he 
had been accustomed, and which could inr 
spire him with the greatest cliearfulness. Mr 
Seeker, therefore, who knew this, was ex-: 
tremely anxious to draw him out into a more 
active and conspicuous scene, and omitted 
no opportunity of expressing this desire to 
such as he thought capable of promoting it* 
Having himself been appointed king's chap- 
lain in 1732, he took occasion, in a conver- 
sation which he had the honour of holding 
with Queen Caroline, to mention to her his 
friend Mr Butler. The queen said she thought 
he had been de^d. Mr Seeker assured her 
he was not. Yet, her majesty afterwards 
asked Archbishop Blackburn if he was not 
dead ; his answer was, " No, madam ; but 
he is buried." Mr Seeker continuing his pur- 
pose of endeavouring to bring his friend out . 
of his retirement, found means^ upon Mr 
Charles Talbot's being made lord-chancellor, 
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to have Mr Butler recommended to him for 
his chaplain. . His lordship accepted, and 
sent for him ; and this promotion calling him 
to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was 
admitted there to the degree of doctor-of- 
law, on the 8th December 1733. The lord- 
chancellor, who gave him also a prebend in 
the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope 
one half of the year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought baqk into 
the world, his merit and his talents soon in- 
troduced him to particular notice, and paved 
the way for his rising to^hose high dignities 
which hfe afterwards enjoyed. In 1736, he 
was appointed clerk-of-the-closet to queen 
Caroline ; and, in the same year, he present- 
ed to her majesty a eopy of his excellent 
treatise, entitled, " The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, tO' the Constitution 
and Course of Nature/' His attendance upon 
his royal mistress, by her especial command, 
was from seven to nine in the evening every 
day ; and though this particular relation to 
that excellent and learned queen was soon 
determined by her death in 1737, yet he 
had been so effectually recommended by her. 
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as well as by the late loixi-chancellor Talbot, 
to his majesty's favour, that, in the next year, 
he was raised to the highest order of the 
church, by a nomination to the bishopric of 
Bristol ; to which see he was consecrated on 
the third of December 1738. King George 
II. not being satisfied with this prpof of his 
regard tp Dr Butler, promoted him, in 1740, 
to the deanry of St Paul's, London ; into 
which he was installed on the 24th of May 
in that year. Finding the demands of this 
dignity to be intompatible with his parish- 
duty at Stanhope, he immediately resigned 
that rich benefice. Besides our prelate^s un- 
remitted attention to his peculiar obligations, 
he was called upon to preach several dis- 
courses on public occasions, which were af- 
terwards separately printed, and have since 
been annexed to the latter editions of the 
Sermons at the Rolls-chapel. In 1746, upon 
the de^th of Dr Egerton, bishop of Here- 
ford, Dr Butler was made clerk-of-the-closet 
to the king ; and on the l6th October 1750, 
he received atiother distinguished mark of 
his majesty's favour, by being translated 
to the see of Durham. This was on the 
l6th of Octobev ; in that year^ upon the 
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decease of Dr Edward Chandler, our pre- 
latel, being thqs appointed to preside over a ^ 
dioCese with which he had lobg been con- 
nected, delivered his first, and indeed his last 
charge to his clergy, at his primary visitation 
in 1751. The principal object of it was, 
"External Religion/' The bishop having 
observed, with deep concern, the great and 
growing neglect of serious piety in the king- 
dom, insisted strongly on the usefulness of 
outward forms and institutions, in fixing and 
preserving a sefise of devotion and duty in 
the minds of men.- ^ In doing this, he was 
thought by several persons to speak too fa- 
vourably of Pagan and Popish ceremonies, 
and to count€jnance, in a certain degree, the 
cause of superstition.: Under that apprehen-^ 
sion, am able and spirited writer, who was 
understood to be a clergyman of the church 
of England, pubjish^d, in 1752, a pa^mphlet, 
entitled,. "A serious Enquiry into the Use 
and Importance of External Religion : occji- 
sioned by some passages in the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Durham*s Charge to the 
Clergy of that Diocese; — Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship." Many persons, however, 
and we believe the greater part of the clergy 
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of the diocese, didoiot think our prelatfe^s 
charge so exceptionable as it appeared to 
this author. The Charge, being printed at 
Durham, and having never been annexed to 
any of Br Butler's other works, is now b^* 
come extremely scarce ; and it is observable, 
that it is the only one of his publications 
which ever produced him a direct literary 
antagonist*. 

By this promotion, pur worthy bishop was 
furnished with ample means of exerting the 
virtue of ^Charity ; a virtue which eminently 
abounded in him, and the exercise of which 
was his highest delight. But this gratifica- 
tion he did not long enjoy. He had beert 
but a short time seated in his new bishopric, 
when his health began visibly to decline ; and 
having been complimented, during his indis- 
position, upon account of his great resigna- 
tion to th^ Divine will, he is said to have ex- 
pressed same regret, that he should be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had 
been rendered capable of becoming much 
more useful in it. In his last illness, he was 



* This Charge, with all the rest of Bishop Butler's writ- 
ings, is included in the present edition of his Works. 
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cairiecb bo rBnstpl, to try the wa^ts of; tbat 
place; but these proving ineffdctual, Jie.re-* 
BoavadtoBath, where, being past reoovierj,' 
\eL died Qn the l6th of JuBse, 1752. His 
eorp&e\^as coa^eyed to Bristol, and interred 
in the joathedral there, wheiTe a monument, 
vrith an inscription, iy erected to i his memory; 
On thejgr^atoess of Bishop Batleii's cba^ 
raetcr we« nbed iBi^t enlarge ; for, his 'f)r6found 
knoxi^ladge^ and the prodigious strengt%i of 
hiatimndj-ane amply displayed in bis ineomi 
pirafolBJwritpgs|. i His pi^ty was of thse mosf 
serioiis:^and ferveiit; and, perhaps, somewhat 
of the aseetic: kind. His betnevolence wa^ 
waFin, generoiis, and diffusive. Whilst he 
wias bishop of Bristol, he expanded, in ro- 
painng and improving the episcopal palace, 
four thousand pounds, which is aadd to have 
been .more than* the whole revenues of the 
bishopric ainmunted to, during his: continiA-^ 
ance in that see» Besides his private bene-i> 
factions, he was a contributor to the infir- 
mary at Bristol, and a subscriber to three of 
the hospitals at London. He was likewise a 
principal promoter, though not the first foun- 
der, of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Nor- 
thumlperland. In supporting the hospitality 

b 
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and dignity of the i^ch and powerful diocese 
of Durham, he was desirous of imitating ;th^ 
spirit of his patron,^ Bishop Talbot. In dus 
spirit, he get apart three days every week for 
the reception and entertainment of. the prtn-» 
cipal gentry .of the country. Nor were even 
the clergy who had the poorest benefices^ ne^ 
glected by him. He not only occasionally 
invited them to dine with him, but condes** 
cended to visit them at their respective pa- 
rishes.. Bj his will he left iive hundred 
pounds to the society for propagating: the 
gospel i in foreign parts, and some, legacies to 
.his friends and domestics. His executor and 
rebiduary legatee was his: chaplain, the • Rev. 
Dr Nathaniel Forster, a divine of distinguish*- 
ed literature. Bishop Butler was never niac- 
ried.' Soon after his decease, the following 
lines, by way of epitaph, were written con-* 
ceming him ; and were printed first, if we 
recollect aright, in, the London Magazine. 

Beneath this marble Butler lies entombed^ 
, Who, with a soul inflamed l^y love divine. 

His life ill presence of his God consumed. 
Like ^e bright lamps before the holy shrine. 

His aspect pleasing, ipind with learning fraught. 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold. 
That the wild passions of mankind controlled ; 

Merit, wherever to be found, he sought;. 
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Desire of transient riches he had non^ ; 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense i 

Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 
His heart still fixed on an immortal crown. 

His heart a mirror was, of purest kind. 

Where the bright image of his Maker shined ; 
Reflecting faithful to the throne above. 
The irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 
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^ When I consider how light a matter very often subjects the best 
** established characters to the suspicions of posterity^ posterity often 
^^ as malignant to virtue as the age that saw it was envious of its 
** glory; and how ready a remote age is to catch at a low revived 
^ slander, which the times that brought it forth saw despised and 
^ forgotten almost in its birth ; I cannot but think it a matter that 
^ deserves attention."-— *jLei(<cr to the Editor of the Letters an the 
Spirit qf^Fatriotismy ike. by Bishop Waebubton. See his Works, 
Vol. VU. p. 547. 

1 HE Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham 
was printed and published in tJbe year 1751 by the learn- 
ed Prelate^ whose name it bears; and, together with the 
Sermons and Analogy of the same writer, both too well 
known to need a more particular description, completes 
the collectfon of his works. It has long been considered 
as a matter of coriostty, on . account of its scarceness ; 
an(l it is- equally curious on other accounts, its subject, 
«ttid the calumny tOi which it gaiire occasion, of represent- 
ing the Author^ as addicted to siq^erstition, as inclined to 
})opery, and as dying in the communion of the church of 
Siome; The improved edition of the Biogr^hia Britan- 
''^ca, published under the care of Dr Kippis, having un- 
avoidably brought this calumny agaW inta notice -^ it may 
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not be unseasonable to offer a few refiectioQS in this place^ 
by way of obviating any impressions that may hence arise^ 
to the disadvantage of so great a character as that of the 
late Bishop Butler ; referring those^ who desire a more 
particular account of his life, to the third volume of the 
same entertaining work, printed in 1784. Art. Butler 
(Joseph) *. ' ' 

I. The principal design of the bishop in his Charge, is 
to exhort his clergy to *' do their part towards reviving a 
practical sense of religion amongst the people committed 
to their care ;" and, as one way of effecting this, to '^ in- 
struct them in the Importance of External Rel^ion" or 
the usefulness of outward observances in promoting in- 
ward piety. Now, from the oompound nature of man, 
consisting of two parts, the body and the mind, together 
with the influence which these are found to have on one 
another^ it follows, that the religious regards of such a 
creature ought to be so framed, as to be in some, way pro- 
perly aeecmimodated to both. A rdigion which is>piinely 
spiritual, stripped of every thing that tnay affect the seniles, 
and considered only as a divine philosophy of the mitid, 
if it do not mount up into enthusiasm, as has frequently 
been the case, often sinks, after a few short fervours, into 
indifierence : an abstracted invisible object, like that which 
i»atural religion ofittts, ceases to move or interest the 
he«rt ; and something fordier is wanting to bring it nearer, 
Md veoder it more present to our view; than menely an in- 
tellectual contetnpliation. On. the other hand, wlien, bk 
Older to remedy thb inconvenience, TBOouise is had to in- 
slitoted f^N^ms and ritual injnnctione^ diere is always dan* 
^er lest, men be ^teaspted to raA f^ntisely on these,, and per^- 
«uade tfaemidves that a painfhl atfention to silch ob^^or*- 
viBinces will monefor tfavwBnt of genuine^piety and, virtue. 
Yet, surely th^fe is a way of steering safely .between these 

* The account here alluded to, the reader will observe, b prefixed to 
the preisent edition of BuUer^s Works. 
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tWextremes ; of so comsQlttiig bodi th6 pavto'of •i»cii' con- 
fitifntioQ, tb4is*lbeliddy and lli€ mind may concur id ren« 
detmg'Ottr religlbus servj^^es (acceptable toGod^ aod at 
the saime tnaae usefol to oucdelves.' And whalt'Way can this 
be^ but pi^cisely that wbidh is recotnmended 'in the cbairge ;, 
etrch a eultivaitioa ctf outward as welt as inward religion^ 
that from both may result^ what is the point chiefly to be 
laboured and at all events to be secured, a correspondent 
temper and behat^iour ; or^ in other words^ such an appH*- 
cation of the for^M of -godKness as maybe snbsemettt in 
pron^oting the p6wter and spirit of it? No man who be- 
lieves the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament^ and 
understands what he believes^ but must know^ that ex^- 
temal religion is 'as much enjoined^ and constitutes as 
real a part of revelation^ as that which is internal. The 
many cetem6nies in use among the Jews^ in consequence 
of a divine command ; the baptism of water^ as an emblem 
of moral purity ; the eating and drinking of bread and 
wine^ as symbdts and repreiseiitations of the body and 
blood of Christ, required of Christians, are proofs of this. 
On comparing these two parts of religion togeUier, one, 
it is immediately seen, is of much greater importancellian 
the other; and, whenever they bappen to interfere, is 
always to be preferred : But does it follow frwn ketice, 
that therefore that dtberlsof Kttleorno imporlanoe, and, 
in cases where there is no competition, may entirely be 
neglected ? Or rather is not the legitinlate conclusion' di*- 
rectly the reverse,, that nothing is to be'look^d upoti as of 
•little importance, whi^h is of any use at all in preserving 
upon our mind? ^ sense of the JEMivine' authority, whick 
recals to oaf remembrance the bbtigatioh&we are under, 
and helps to keep us, As the Scripture expresses it^ <^ in 
the fear of the Lord all the day long^ ?^ If, to adopt the 
instance mentioned in the Charge, the sight of a church 

* Prov. xiia. 17. 
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should renoiiid a man of some sentiment of piety ; if, from 
the view, of a material buiUing dedicated to the service of 
God, he should be led to regard himself* his own body, 
as a living '^ temple of the Holy Ghost. V wd therefore, 
no more than the other, to be profaned or desecrated by 
any thiog that defileth or is impure ; could it be truly said 
of such a one that he was superstitious^ or mistook the 
means of religion for the end f If, to use another^, and 
what has been thought a more obnoxious inst^ace, takeii 
from the Bishop's practice, a cross^ erected in a place of 
public worship t, should cause us to reflect -on Him who 
died on a cross for our salvation, and on the necessity of 
our " own dying to sin %/' and of '^ crucifying the flesh 
with its affections and lusts || ;" would any worse (Conse- 
quences follow from such sentiments^ so excited, than if 
the same sentiments had been excited' by the view of a 
picture, of the crucifixion suppose, such as is commonly 
«, pl&ced, and with this very design, in foreign churches, 
i and indeed 4n many of our own i Both the instances here 
adduced, it is very possible, may be far from being ap- 
proved, even by those who are under the most sincere 
convictions of the importance. of true religion : and it is 
easy to conceive how open to scorn and censure they must 
be from others, who think they have a talent for ridicule, 
and have accustomed themselves to regard all pretensions 
to piety as hypocritical .or superstitious. But ^^ Wisdom 
is justified; of her children <§/' Religion is what it is, 
'' whelJbier men will hear, or whether they will forbear ; **' 
and whatever in the smallest degree promotes its interests, 
and assists us in performing its commands, whether that 
assistance be derived from .the n^edium of the body or the 
mind, ougbt4o be esteemed of great weight, and deser*^ 
ving of our most serious attention. t 



* 1 Cor. vi. 19. t See note [A], at the end of this preface. 

X Rom. vi. 11. tl Gal< v. d4. § Matth. xi. 19. * Ezek. ii. 5. 
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HoweTar> be tbe^aoger of ^nperAuion wb^t it mayi no 
rooe was moce aenaible of tbat.da»ger> or more in earnest 
in maintaining that extamal. acta of themselves are. no- 
things and that moral holioesg, aa di$titi|;ai8hed froaHjbc- 
dily observances of every kind, is. that wbich consuttutes 
the essence of 'rdjgi6B,thiui 6i8lK>p Batlen Not only 
%he Charge itself^ the whole iote^tibn of which is plainly 
nothing more than to ^enforce the necessity of Practical 
I Beligion^-the feaUfyastve]! as forin> is a demonatralion 

I of this, but many passages besides to the same, purpose^ 

selected from hk other writings. . Tajce the two following > 
as specimens. In his Analogy he observes thus: '^Though 
mankind have-* in all ages^ beein greatly prone to place 
their religion in peculiar positive rites^ by way of equiva- 
lent for obedience >to moral precepts; yet^ without raar 
king any leomparison at all between them^ the nature of 
Ibe. thing abundantly, shews all notions of. that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion : as ihey are, moreover, 
contrary to the whole general .tenor, of Scripture ; and 
likewise to the most express, particular .declarations of it, 
that nothing can render, us aeceptedof Go4» without mo- 
ral virtue,*."- And to the sanie purppse in bia Sermon, 
preached befuce the: society for the ^opag9.ti6n of the 
goapely in^ebruary 1738-9. " Indeed, amongst creatures 
naturally iormed.for r^eligion,. yet so muchunder the power 
of imagination as. men are, superstition is an evil; whidi 
can never be out of sighjt. But ev6n against this, true 
religion is a great security, and the only one. True reli- 
gion takes up. that plaee in the mi9d> which superstition 
would usurp, and^sojeuves little room for.it; and likewise 
lay.s us -under .the. ^Itongest. obligations to oppose it.' On 
the contrary, the dcCnger of superstition cannot but be in* 
creased by tbe prevalence of irrdligifin : and by its general 
preYaien<^^ jibe .evil will be .unavoidable. , Forthecprnmon 

♦ Analogy, Part 11, Cbap, I. 



peopjc, watiting a reUgbn, will, of eomse, take vp wilh 
atiDOSt any tuperttitiofn, which is thrown io their way : 
and) in process of time, amidst tiie infintte vicissitadea 
of ^he political world, Uie leaders of parties will certainly 
foe aVle to serve themselves of that superstitkm, whatetvr 
H ht, -which is getting ground ; and will not fait Io carry 
it to the utmost length their occasions require. The ge- 
neral nature of the thing shews this : • and history and fact 
confirm it. It is therefore wonderftilr those peo]de who 
seem to think there is but one evil in iife, liiat of super*- 
stition, should not see that atheism and profimeness muat 
be the introduction of it*." 

He, who can think and write in sueh a^manner, eoa 
never be said to mistake the nature of real religion : And 
he, who, after such proofs to the contrary, can persist m 
asserting of so discreet and Jeamed a person, that he waa 
addicted to superstition, must hknself be much a stranger 
both to truth and charity. 

And here it may be worth our while to observe, that*th€ 
same excellent prelate, who by one set of men was sus« 
pected of st^rstitian, on account of his Chaise, has by 
another been tepresented as leaning to the opposite ex*» 
treme of etahusiaimg on account of his two discourses Off 
the Love of God. But both opinions are equally without 
foundation. He was neither superstitious ndr an enthu- 
mast: His mind was much too strcmg, and his habits of 
thinking and reasoning much too strict and severe, to 
. suifer him to descend to the weaknesses of either charae* 
ter. His piety was at once fervent and rational. When 
impressed with a generous concern for "die dechning cause 
of religion, he laboured to revive its dying interests ; no- 
thing he jadged would be more effectual tp that ^ead*, 
among creatures so much engaged with bodily things, 
and so apt to be affected with whatever strongly solicits 

♦Ser.XVL 
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tbe senses; as 1119 we, tban a r^gicii of sueh a^ frame an 
ihould w its e^e»^ie^ii0i|«ife ike joint exertiontof the 
faodtyattd the laindk 'Olv tbe other^kaad* wtien penfetrated 
mth the dignity ^Mkdimportaace of '^ the first and gveat 
povMiaiidiiient?*,^ loye toOkti he set himself taenqaire, 
w fc'ai those momments cff the 'heart are, irbach are due* to 
Hie^^'the AutfatA' and ^aose of all thiag^ ; be found'/ in 
tiie- coolest wayof oonsideration, that Ood is the natural 
object of the Mme MTeetions of gratitude/ reverence, ftar, 
deeke of apt^robatiot]^, tmst/i and dependence, the same 
flflnbctioas in' kind, 'ihbngh doubtless 'in a very di$propor- 
tiotiate Jkgrtt, which any of&e wbudd feel from .tontem-' 
|4ating a j>erfe<^i' character in a creature, in l^ich good-^ 
nees, wilh wisdom ^said ^«ir€r,«^e liapposed to be the pre- 
dominaat qtialifsesi wkb tbe iferther circumstance tliat f^is 
dteatore t^s ulgi^ his goveriDor andfriend; The subject 
ife^Mtt&ifiMlfy ^ ieA^'^ne ; there i's nol^':ig in it fainciftii or 
uorea^bnable : Thi^iwaj^ o£ being afflicted towards'Glod is 
piety^ih tbe stifict€»t senscrt* ¥his is religion, con$idi^Hed 
a^ a habit of mir^^'a religion, suited to the nature and « 
condition of lnan't^/'' ' ' ' •' - . ; 

n.f From- superstitidiit^'jpopery the transition is eaifty: 
No wonder then^ that^> in the progi^ss of detraction, the 
ttfflple imputation of the former of ^ese, with which the 
aitii<;k cm the character of our author was opened, should 
be followed by the more aggravated imputation of the lat- 
ter. Nothing) 1 ihhiir, oan fairly be gathered in support 
of such a suggestion from the Charge, in which popery is 
barely menticmed, and occasionally' only, and in a sen- 
tence or two ; yet even there, it should be remarked, the 
Bishop takes care to describe the peculiar observances re- 
quired by it, ** some, as in tliemselves, wrong and super- 
itiUous, and others of them as being made subservient to 

* Matth. xxii. 38. 

t See note [B], at the end of this preface. 
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ibe^parpoaea of.sup^rttUioDJ.' ; .Witb..reBpect to his other 
wjritiQg9, any one at^^U ^onjueisant with them Jieed8.;ii0t 
to,ber4old, .that the.tinBtlBrgaTeaiaed of both m htsSer* 
n)ODj; and his* .Analogy didy non^ ofi thevi> directly lead 
him to e'onsider>. and 4i»»cti less to combat^. the:opiiii4Mi0> 
whether relating to faith or Koisihip', whsidi are pecsikmr 
to the church of Rome.: It might theiefom have hapfieli*- 
ed, yet without aoy.jjust conclusion. Allying from isbenqe; 
of being himself itoclined to favoiMr;* those opinions, ^hM 
he bad pever mentioned> so- mi»ch astiMid&ntaUy, the sub- 
ject of popery at all.. rJ^t.fortunately.for the reputation 
of the Bishop, and tp: the eternal.di^gjcace of*, his lealumt 
i^«ytors^: even th|s fHooT. , resource is wanting to support 
theh* malevolence*. .!ln )m Sermon a^t St Stride's befoFj^ 
the Ix>rd Mayor in,474Qi arfter baving^-said that, ^'Our 
lawjs, and whole cgpsti]ti»ti<^, ^o moH iapon anppositi^Hi 
qI all, equality anio^ng^t ^mankind, tba^ the constitiiAioa 
^HdJs^^.pf otb^ coitotries ;!!, be go^s^on itaobaerye, that 
fi UWls plainly requires^ that move partiouto regard sboulcl 
b$ bad ;tp theed^catjpnijf thelower pes^plehereu than it^ 
places where they are born slaves of jpower^. and' ^to be 
n^e $iave& of superstition ^,f\ meaning evidenliy in, this 
place by the general >term jsuperslitioni- the pwticniar er- 
rors of the Romanista. . This is something ; but we have 
a still plainer indication what his aentiments concemiiig 
popery really were, from another of his additional Ser<^ 
mons^ I mean that before the House of Lords on June the 
1 1th, 1747, the anniversary of his late majesty's accession. 
'The passage alluded t() is as follows; and my readers will 
not be displeased that I give it them at length. ^^ The 
value of our religious establishment ought to be very much 
heightened in our esteem, by considering what it is a se- 
curity from ; I mean that great corruption of Christianity, 
popery, which is ever hard at work to bring us again un* 

*Ser.XVIL 
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deritSL yoke. Whoever will ootisiclef the.p^fikb claims, 
lOithevdisposal of the whole earth, as of divine right,: to. 
dii^caise with the most saciediengagemeiits, the ckiras to 
aupieme absohite authonty in religioii ; in short, the ge- 
peval daiiDs which the Caaonists express by the words, 
plfmtude (^ jmw^r — ^whoever, I say, will consider popery 
as it. is: professed, at Rome, may see, that it is manifest 
«^en ilsurpatioin of all human and divine authority. But 
ev^ii iu tboae.Aoman-cathoItccouB tries where these moui* 
atroos claims tiNre not admitted, and the civil power does, 
ftft^meny respects, riestrain ,the papal ; yet persecution is 
pffofessed, as it is absolutely injoined by whatia aeknow- 
kkiged> to :be their bigbest authority, a general council, so 
itaUed, w4ihithe.pope.atthe head of it;: and is practised 
m all of; them, I thiolr'withouti exception, where it can be 
doniei^afely.i Thas^tbey go onr to substitute force instead 
o£.airgument ; juaA e^tianial {Hlofessioo made by force in- 
stead of resBokiable>coiiv:ietion. And..tfaus corruptions of 
Ihei grossestisovt have been in V4»gue,. for many genera- 
tions, in many parts of CbrisieBdom ; and a^e so still, 
even where pbp^ry obtains in . its least absurd form : and 
their antiquity |ind wide extent ate insisted upon as proofs 
af their truth ; a- kind of proof, which at best can only, be 
presumptive, but which loses all its little weight, in pro- 
portion, as the long and large prevalence of such corrup- 
tions have been obtained by. force *." In another part of 
the same Sermon, where he is again speaking of our ec- 
clesiastical constitution, he reminds bis audience that it 
is to be valued, ^^ not because it leaves us at liberty to 
have as little religion as we please, without being accoun-i* 
table to human judicatpries ; but because — it exhibits to 
our view, and enforces upon our consciences, genuine 
Christianity, jPree f/om the superstitions with which it is 
defiled in other countries;" which superstitions, he ob* 

♦Sierra XX. 
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«erves> ^ ii^iirally teoxl to abate its lorce/.'- * Thar date 
o£tbis sermon should be here attended, to. It was pred^hi'. 
ed in Jane^ J747 ; iliatis^ fow yearsbeforefifhe deth^fri^; 
and publtcatioD of tbe Charge, which was! in the> ycfir 
1751 ; and exactly five yeavs before the'AwthoD dicdr; 
which was in June 1752. We have then^ in^'the pessingea^ 
now laid before the reader^ a clear andiineqaivocal proof, 
brought down to within a few years of ttishop Buder'g' 
deaths that popery was held by him in the utmost abhor*' 
renoe, and that be regarded it in no-other Hgbky than mthe 
great corruptiifn of Christianity, and a mafH/estyopmrnuff^ 
potion of all himian and divine authority. The argumetl^ 
is decisive ; nor will any tiling' be of force. Jtoiinvaliditid 
it^ unless frobisome cfter-^aict durikig the* shdrt Remainder 
of the Bishop'ts.life^ fte«ttf«s»ihatof'd<Aiverittgand< printings 
his Charge^ (which, after' what I have^said here, 'anditiB 
the Notes added to this Biiefape and to the Charge, I mist 
have leave to x^on^der as kffordiirg >no idvidence ab- all df 
his inclination to papistical doetcines oir deDemoaies) thb 
contrary shall' incontrovertttbly'%)pear.' . *'' . i ,- o; 
^ IJL One such after^act, "howieTer, has-been, alleged, 
which would effectually deiholiish all that we have< urged 
in> behalf of our prelate, were it triie, as is pretended, that) 
he died in the conmumon of the church of Rome* Hid ci 
story of this sort been invented and propagated by papists; 
the wonder might have been Jess : 

Hoc Ithactis velit, et mdgno mercentur Atridec, 

But to the reproach of Protestantism, the fabrication of 
this calumny, for such we shall lind it, originated flrom 
among ourselves. It is pretty i^emarkable that a circum- 
stance so extraordina^ry should never have .been divulged 
till the year 1767> fifteen years after the Bishop's decease. 
At that time Dr Thomas Seeker was archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; who, of all others, was the most likely to know 
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the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted^ having been 
edocated with our Author in bia early yooth> and having 
lived in a constant habit of intimacy with him to the very 
time of his death. The good archbishop was not silent 
on this occasion : with a virtuous indignation he stood 
forth to protect the posthumous character of his friend ; 
and in a public newspaper^ under the signature of Misop^ 
seudes, called upon hiss accuseic ^o support what he had ad* 
vanced by whatever proofs he could. No proof, however, 
nor any thing like a proof, appeared in reply ; and every 
man of sense "and candour at that time was perfectly con* 
vinced the assertion was entirely groundless *» As a fur* 
ther confirmation of the rectitude of this judgment, it may 
not be amiss to mention, there is yet in existence a strong 
presumptive argument at least in its favour, drawn from 
the testimony of those who attended our Author in the 
sickness of which he died. The last days of this excellent 
Prelate were passed at Bath ; Ur Nathaniel Forster, his 
chaplain, being continually with him ; and for one day, 
and at the very end of bis illness, Dr Martin Benson also, 
the then bishop of Gloucester, who shortened his own life 
in his 'pious haste to visit his dying friend. Both these' 
I persons constantly wrote letters to Dr^Secker, then bishop 
I of Oxford, containing accounts of Bishop Butler's de- 
I dining health, and of the symptoms and progress of his 
disorderi^ which, as was conjectured, soon terminated in 
his death. These letters, which are still preserved in the 
' Lambeth library f, 1 have read ; and not the slenderest 
I argument can be collected from them, in justification of 
the ridiculous slander we are here considering, if at that 
I awful season the Bishop was not known to have expressed 
\ any opinion, tending to shew his dislike to Popery^; nei- 
ther was he known to have said any thing, that could at 
I 

j * See note [C], at the end o£ this preface. 
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all be congtrued in approbation of it : and the nattfral pre- 
sumption is, that whatever sentiments he had f<»roerly en- 
tertained concerning that corrupt system of religion, he 
c6ntinued to entertain them to the last. The truth is^ 
neither the word nor the idea of Popery seems once to 
have occurred either to the Bishop himself, or to those 
who watched his parting moments : Their thoughts were 
otherwise engaged. His disorder had reduced him to such 
debility^ as to render him incapaUe of speakmg much or 
long on any subject : the few bright intetvaJs that occur- 
ed were passed in a state of the utmost trlmquillity and 
composure ; and in that composure he expired. '^ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold, the upright; for the end. of 
that man is peace *." '' Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like His f ." 

Oat of pure respect for the virtues of a man, whom I 
had never the happiness of knowing, or even of seeing, 
but from whose writings I have received the greatest be- 
nefit and illumination, and which I have reason to be 
thankful to Providence for having early thrown in my 
way ; f have adventured, in what 1 have now offered to 
%he public, to step forth in his defence, and to vindicate 
his honest fame from the attacks of those, who, with the 
vain hope of bringing down superior characters to their 
own level, are for ever at work in detracting from their 
just praise. For the literary reputation of Bbhop Butler, 
it stands too high in the opinion of the world, to incur 
the danger of any diminution : but this, in truth, is the 
least of his excellencies. He was more than a good wri- 
ter, he was a good man ; and, what is an addition even to 
this eulogy, lie was a sincere Christian. His whole study 
was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound mo- 
rality and true religion : these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which, 

* PsaJ. XKjivih 27. f Numb. «dii. 10. 
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if my judgment be of any avails he has done essential ser- 
vice to both, as much, perhaps, as any single person, 
since the extraordinary gifts of " the word of wisdom and 
the word of knowledge ♦" have been withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to give a short account of 
the Bishop's moral and religious sj/sttms, as these are col- 
lected from his works. 

L His way of treating the subject of morals is to be ga- 
thered from the Volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the 'three firsj:, and /I'om the preface to that volume. 

" There id," as our Author with singular sagacity has 
observed, '^ a much more exact correspondence between 
the natural and moral world, than we are apt to take no- 
tice off." The inward frame of man answers to his out- 
ward condition : the several propensities, passions, and 
affections, implanted in our hearts by the Author of Na 
ture, are in a peculiar manner adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of life in which He bath placed us. This general ob- 
servation, properly pursued, leads to several important 
conclusions. The original internal constitution of man, 
compared with his external condition, enables us to dis- 
cern what course of action and behaviour that constitution 
leads to, what is our duty respecting that condition, and 
furnishes us besides with the most powerful arguments to > 
the practice of it. 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is 
a question of fact; to be determined, as other facts are, 
from experience, from our internal feelings and external 
^uses, and from the testimony of others. Whether hu* 

* 1 Cor, xii. 8. f Ser, VI. 
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man nature^ and the circumstances in which it is placed^ 
might not have been ord,ered otherwise, is foreign to our 
enquiry, and none of our concern : Our province is, taking 
both of these as ihey are, and viewing the connexion be- 
tween them, from that connexion to discover, if we can, 
what course of action is fitted to that nature and those cir- 
cumstances. From contemplating the bodily senses, and 
the organs or instruments adapted to th'em, we learn that 
the eye was given to see with, the ear to hear with. In 
like manner, from considering our inward perd'eptions and 
the final causes of them, we collect that the feeling of 
shame, for instance, was given to prevent the doing of 
things shanieful; compassion, to carry us to relieve others 
in distress ; anger, to resist sudden violence oflFered. to 
ourselves. If, continuing our enquiries in this way, it 
should at length appear, that the nature, the whole natui*e 
of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that particular course 
of behaviour, which we usually distinguish by the name 
of virtue ; we are authorised to conclude, that virtue is 
the law we are born under, that it was so intended by the 
Author of our being ; and we are bound by the most inti- 
mate of all obligations, a regard to our own high inteipest 
and happiness, to conform to it in all situations and 
events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view the 
respects and relations which these parts have to each 
other. As the body is not one member, but many ; so 
our inward structure consists of various instincts, appe- 
tites, and propensions. Ihus far there is no diiference 
between human creatures and brutes. But besides these 
common passions and affections, there is another princi- 
ple, peculiar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, 
reflection, call it what you please, by which they are 
enabled to review their whole conduct, to approve of 
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some actions in themselves, and to disapprove of others. 
That this principle will of course have some influence on 
our behaviour, at least at times, will hardly be disputed : 
but the particular influence which it ought to have, the 
precise degree of power in the regulating of our internal 
frame that is assigned it by Him who placed it there, is a 
point of the utmost consequence in itself, and on the de- 
termination of which the very hinge of our Author's Mo- 
ral System turns. If the faculty here spoken of be, in* 
deed^ what it is asserted to be, in nature aiid kind, supe^ 
rior to every other passion and affection ; if it be given, 
not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, or as 
our present humour ot fancy may dispose us, but that it 
may at all times exercise an uncontroulable authority and 
government over ail the rest ; it will then follow, that, in 
OTder to complete the idea of human nature, as a system, 
we must not only take in each particular bias, propension, 
instinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must add, 
besides, the principle of conscience, together with the sub- 
jection that is due to it from all the other appetites and 
passions : just as the idea of a civil constitution is fornied, 
not barely from enumerating the several members and 
ranks of which it is^ composed, but from these considered 
as acting in various degrees of subordination to each other, 
and all under the direction of the supreme authority, whe- 
ther that authority be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeably to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to com|tt|hend the 
force of that expression, common to him and tne antient 
moralists, that virtue consists in folloming nature. The 
meaning cannot be, that it consiiits in acting agreeabl}' to 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the 
strongest; or whi^h propels us towards certain objects, 
without any regard to the methods by which they are* to 
be obtained: But the meaning must be, that viiliie con- 
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sists in the due regulation and subjection of ail the other 
appetites and affections to the superior faculty of con- 
science ; from a conformity to which alone our actions 
are properly natural^ or correspondent to the nature, to 
the whole nature, of such an agent as man. From hence 
too it appears, that the author of our frame is by no means 
indiiferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at liberty to 
act at random, as humour or appetite may prompt us; 
but that every man has the rule of right within him ; a 
rule attended in the very notion of it with authority, and 
such as has the force of a direction and a command from 
Him, who made us what we are, what course of beha* 
viour is suited to our nature, and which he expects that 
we should follow. This moral faculty implies abo a pre- 
sentiment £ind apprehension, that the judgment which it 
passes on our actions, considered as of good or ill desert^ 
will hereafter be confirmed by the unerring judgment of 
God ; when virtue and happiness, vice and misery, whose 
ideas are now so closely connected, shall be indissolubly 
united, and the divine government be found to correspond 
in the most exact proportion to the nature he has given 
us. Lastly, this just prerogative or supremacy of con- 
science it is, which Mr Pope has described in his Univer-' 
sal Prayer, though, perhaps, he may have expressed it 
rather too strongly, where he says, 

" What conscience dictates to be done, 

" Or warns me not to do, 
" This teach me more than hell to shun, 
^ " That more than heaven pursue." 

The rflier will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeal to facts, does not at all in- 
terfere with that other way, adopted by Dr Samuel Clarke 
and others, which begins with enquiring into the relatiotis 
liVid Jitnesses of things, but rather illustrates and confirms 
it. That there are essential differences in the qualities of 
human actions, established by nature, and that this natu-- 
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tat difference o{ things, prior to and independent of all ' 
mil, creates a nattiral^fitfss in the agent to act agreeably 
to it, seems i^s little to be denied^ as that there is the mo^ 
ral difierence before explained, from which we approve 
and feel a pleasure in what is rights and conceive a dis- 
taste to what is wrong. Still, however, when we are en- 
deavouring to ests^blish either this moral or that natural 
difierence, it ought never to be forgotten, or rather it w^ll 
require to be distinctly shewn, that both of these, when 
traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent Author 
of Nature, and moral Rnler of the world ; who originally ' 
appointed these differences, and by such an appointment 
has signified his mil that we should conform to them, as 
the only effectual method of securing -our happiness on the 
whole under his government ^, And of this considera- 
tion our Prelate himself was not urimindfiil ; as may be 
collected from many expres&i5>iis in different parts of his 
writings, and particularly f/om the following passages in 
his Xlth Sermon, " It n^y be allowed, without any pre- 
judice to the cause of viiiue and religion, that our ideas 
of happiness and misery are> of all our ideas, the nearest 
atid most important to us ; that they will, nay, • if you 
please, that they ought to prevail over those of order; and 
beauty, and harmony^ -^iind proportion,, if there should 
ever be, as it is impll8istol% there ever should be, any in- * 
consistence between'tfic^/' And. again, " Though virtue 
or moral r^dtitude does indeed consist in affection to and 
pursuit of what is right and good, as such ; yet, when we 
sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves 
this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced Aat it will 
he for our happiness, or at least not contrary to it *•*' 

Besides the general system of morality opened above, 
our Author, in his Volume of Sermons, has stated with 
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accuracj the difference between selfrlo^re and benevolencse; 
ID oppositkui to those who^ od the one hand^ make the 
whole of Tutae to consist in benevolence ^, and to those 
who^ on the other^ assert that every particular affection 
and action is resolvable into self-love. In combating these 
opinions, he has shewn, 1 think unanswerably, that there 
are the same kind of indications in human nature, that 
we w^re made to promote the happiness of others, as that 
we were made tq promote our own : that it is no ju&t ob* 
jection to this, that we have dispositions to do evil to 
others as well as good ; for we have also dispositions to 
do evil as well as good to omrsehfes, to our own most im- 
portant interest ev^n in this life, lor the sake of gratify- 
ing a present passion : that the thing to be lamented is, 
not that men have too great a regard to their own real 
good/ but that they have not enough : that benevolence 
is- not more at variance with, or unfriendly to^ self-love^ 
than any other particular affection is : and that by con- 
sulting the happiness of others a mian is so far hom lessexir- 
ing his own, Ihat the very endeavour to do so, thcngh he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satisfaction and peace of mind f. He has also, ij^ 
passing, animadverted on the philosopher of Malfn&bury^ 
who, in his book " Of Human Natur^'^ has advanced, as 
discoveries in moral science, tbakilisiii^volence is only the 
love of power, and compassipn tb^^fi^air of future calamity 
to ourselves. And this our Author has done, not so much 
with the design of eicposiQg the fals^ reasoning of Mr 
Hobbes, bit because on so per^er^^ an account of human 
nature fa^feas raised a system^ subversive of all juB;i<;e and 
honesty J. 

11. The religions system of. Ksbap Butler is chiefly to 
be collected from the treatise, entitled, " The Analogy of 

* See the 2d Dissertation " On the Nature of Virtue.*' 

t See Sermons I. and XL and the Preface to tbiT Volume of Stfrmohs^. 

t See the notes to Sermons I. and V. 
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Religion^ Natural and Kevealedv to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature." 

*^ All things are double one against another^ and God 
bath made nothing imperfect*." On this single observa- 
tion of the son of Sirach, the whole fabric of our Prelate's 
defence of religion, in his Analogy^ is raised. Instead of 
indulging to idle speculations, how the world might pos- 
sibly have been better than it is ; or, forgetful of the dif- 
ference between hypothesis and fact, attempting to ex- 
plain the divine oeconomy with respect to intelligent crea- 
tures from f re-conceived notions of his own ; he first in- 
quires what the constitution of nature, as made known to 
us in tjhe way of experiment, actually is ; and from this^ 
now ^een and airknowit^dged, he endeavours to form a 
jndgmi^nt of that larger constitution, which religion dis- 
covers to us. If the dispensation, of Providence we are 
now under, considered as inhabitants of this world>. and 
having a temporal interest to secure in it, be founds on 
exaipinatiop, lo be analogous to, and of a piece with, that 
furtber dispiensation, which relates to us as designed for 
anQthfer woild^ in which we have an eternal interest, de- 
pending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appear to be carried on ac- 
cording to the same plan of administration; the fair pre- 
sumption is, that both proceed irom one and the same 
Author. And if the principal parts objected to in this lat- 
ter dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with, 
what we certainly experience under the former ; the ob- 
jections, ^being clt^arly inconclusive in one c«ise, because 
contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason^ be allow- 
ed to be inoonclusive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from whjit is acknowledged to what 
is disputed^ from things known to other things that re- 
semble them^ from that part of the divine eftablibhment 

* Eccles. xlii, 24, 
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tvhich is exposed to oar view to that more important one 
which lies beyond it^ is on all hands confessed to be jnst. 
By this method Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system 
of nature ; by the same method Bishop Butler has ex* 
plained the system of grace, and thus, to use the words 
of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, *' has formed 
and concluded a happy alliance between faith and philo- 
sophy*." 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed 
to be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all 
difficulties respecting the government of God, and the de- 
signs of his Providence with regard to mankind ; (a de- 
gree of knowledge, which we are not fuftiished with fa- 
culties for attaining, at least in the present state) yet sure- 
ly it is of importance to learn from it, that the natural 
and moral world are intimately connected, and parts of 
one stupendous whole, or system ; and that the chief ob- 
jections, which are brought against religion, may be urged 
with equal force against the constitution and course of na- 
ture, where they are certainly false in fact. And this in- 
formation we may derive from the work before us ; the 
proper design of which, it may be of use to observe, is 
not to prove the truth of religion, either natural or re- 
vealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, by con- 
siderations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employ- 
ed by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of ap* 
plying it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, 
secondly, to that of Revealed. ♦ 

1. The toundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
Life ; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, rior the analogy of nature, according to 
Bishop Butler, give ground for imagining, that the un- 
known event, death, will be our destruction. The states 

* Mr Mainwaring's Dissertation, prefixed to his volume of Sermons. 
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in which we hdve formerly existed^ in the womb and in 
infancy, are not more different from each other than from' 
that of mature age in which we now exist : therefore, that 
we shall continue to exist hereafter, in a state as different 
from the present as the present is from those through 
which we have passed already, is a presumption favoured 
by the analogy of nature. All that we know from reasbn 
concerning death, is the effects it has upon aniitial bo- 
dies : and the frequent instances among men of the intel- 
Jectual powers continuing in high health and vigour, at 
the very time when a mortal disease is on the point of put- 
ting an end to all the powers of sensation, induce us to 
hope that it may have no eflect at all on the human -soul, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its facul- 
ties : though, if it have, the suspension of a power by no 
means implies its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may 
convince us *• 

The probability of a future state once gi*anted, an im« 
portant question arises. How best to secure our interest in 
that state. We find 'from what passes daily before . us, 
that the constitution of nature admits of misery as well as 
happiness ; that both of these are the consequences of our 
own actions; and these consequences we are enabled to 
foresee. Therefore, that our happiness or misery in a fu- 
ture world may depend on our own actions also, and that 
rewards or punishments hereafter may follow our good or 
ill behaviour here, is but an appointment of the same sort 
with what we experience under the divine Government, 
according to the regular course of Nature +. 

This supposition is confirmed from another circum- 
stance, that the natural government of God, under which 
we now live, is also moral; in which rewards and punish- 
ments are the consequences of actions, considered as vir- 
tuous and vitious. Not that every man is rewarded or pu- 

* Part J. Chap. i. f Chap, ii. 
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nished here in exact proportion to his desert ; for the es- 
sential tendencies of virtue and vice, to produce happiness 
and the contrary, are often hindered from taking effect 
from accidental causes. However, there are plainly the 
nidtinents and beginnings of a righteous administration to 
be discerned m the constitution of nature : from whence 
we are led to expect, that these accidental hindrances 
will one day be removed, and the rule of distributive jus- 
tice obtain completely in a more perfect state *. 

The moral government of God, thus established, im- 
plies in the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral pos- 
sibility of acting wron^ as well as tight, in those who are 
the subjects of it. And the doctrine of reh^on, that the 
present life is in fact a state of probation for a future one, 
is rendered credible, from its being analogous throughout 
to the general conduct of Providence towards us with re^ 
spect to this world ; in which prudence is necessary to se- 
cure our temporal i|iterest, just as we are taught that vir- 
tue is neQe$8ary to secure our eternal interest ; and both 
are trusted to ourselves f. 

But the present life is not merely a state of probatioi^, 
implying in it difficulties and danger ; it is also a state of 
discipline and improvement ; and that, both in our tem- 
poral and religioAis capacity. Thus, childhood is a state 
of discipline for youth ; youth fur manhood, and that for 
old age. Strength of body, and maturity of understand- 
ing, are acquired by degrees ; and neither of them with- 
out continual exercise and attention on. our part, not only 
in the beginning of life, but through the whole course of 
it. So again, with respect to our religious concerns, the 
present world, is fitted to be,^ and to good men is in event, 
a state of discipline and improvement for a future one. 
The several passions and propensions, implanted in our 
hearts, inqline us, in. a multitude of instances, to forbid- 

* Chap. iii. t Chap* iv. 
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den pleasures : this inward infirmity is ihcreased by vari- 
ous snares and temptations^ perpetually occurring from 
without : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self-government, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and 
forming our minds to habits of piety and virtue : habits, 
of which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a 
state of moral imperfection, and fallen from their origi- 
nal integrity, must be of the greatest use, as an addition- 
al security, over and above the principle of conscience, 
from the dangers to which we are exposed *. * 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of na-5 
tare, to the general doctrine of religion, destroyed or 
weakened by any notions concerning necessity. Of itself 
it is a mere word, the sign of an abstract idea ; and as 
much requires an agent, that is a necessary agent, in order 
to effect any thing, as freedom requires a free agent. Ad- 
mitting it to be speculatively true, if considered as influ- 
encing practice, it is i]^e same as false : for it is matter of 
experience, that, with regard to our present interest, and 
as inhabitants of this world, we are treated as if we were 
free ; and therefore the analogy of nature leads us to con- 
clude, that, with regard to our future interest, and as de- 
signed for another world, we shall be treated as free also4 
Nor does the opinion of necessity, supposing it possible, at 
all affect either the general proof of religion, or its exter- 
nal evidence f . 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and 
goodness of the divine government, to which analogy, 
which can only shew the truth or credibility of facts, af- 
fords no answer. Yet even here analogy is of use, if it 
suggest that the divine government is a scheme or system, 
and not a number of unconnected acts, and that this sys- 
tem is also above our comprehension. Now, the govern- 
ment of the natural world appears to be a system' of this . 

♦ Part I. Chap. v. t Chap. vi. 
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kind ; with parts, related to each' other, and together com-' 
posing a whole ; in which system, ends are brought about 
by the use of means, many of which means, before expe- 
, rience, would have been suspected to h«ve had a quite 
contrary tendency ; which is carried gn by general laws, 
similar causes uniformly producing similar effects; the 
utiUty of which general laws, and the inconveniences 
which would probably arise from 'the qccasional or even 
-secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled 
tf> disicern*; but of the whale we are incompetent judges, 
because of the small part which comes within our view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is highly credible, 
that the government of the moral world is a system also, 
carried on by general laws, and in which ends are ac- 
complished by the intervention of means ; and that both 
constitutions, the natural and the moral, are so connect- 
ed, as to form together but one scheme. But of this 
scheme, as that of the natural world taken alone, we are 
not qualified to judge, on account of the mutual respect 
of the several parts, to each other and to the whole, and 
our own incapacity tq survey the whole, or, witli accu- 
racy, any single part. All objections, theieforei to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Divine Government may be 
founded merely on our ignorance +.; and to such objec- 
tions our ignorance is the proper, and a satisfactory, an- 
swer J. 

2. The chief difficulties conterning Natural Religion be- 
ing now removed> our Author proceeds, in the next place, 
to that which is Revealed ; and as an, introduction to an 
enquiry into the Credibility of Christianity, begins with 
the consideration of its Importance. 

*See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence, by Dr Thomas 
Part.ir. 

t See note [F]^ at the end of this preface, 
I Part I. Chap. vii. 
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Thelikiportanceof Christianity appears in tyeo respects. 
First, in its being a republication of Natural Religion, in 
its native simplicity, with authority, and with circum-^ 
stances of advantage ; ascertaining, in many instances of 
moment, what before was only probable, and particularly 
confirming the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments *. Secondly, as revealing a new dispensa* 
tion of Providence, originating from the pure love and 
mercy of God,'^and conducted by the mediation of his 
Son, and the guidance of his Spirit, for the recovery and 
salvation of mankind, represented in a state of apostacy * 
and ruin. This account of Christianity being-admitted to 
be just^ and the distinct ofEces of these three Divine Per- 
sons being once discovered to us, we are as much obliged 
in point of duty to acknowledge the relations we stand in 
to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our Mediator and Sancti- 
fier, as we are obliged in point of duty to acknowledge 
the relation we stand in to God the Father ; although the 
two former of these relations be learnt from revelation 
only, and in the last we are instructed by the light of Na- 
ture ; the obligation^n either case, arising from the offices 
themselves, and not at all depending on the manner in 
which they are made known to us f. 

The presumptions against revelation in general are, that 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what 
is so discovered, and that it was introduced and support- 
ed by miracles, fiut in a scheme so large as that of the 
universe, unbounded in extent and everlasting in dura- 
tion, there must of 'necessity be numberless circumstan- 
ces which are beyond the reach of our faculties to discern, 
and which can only be known by divine illumination. 
And both in tb^ natural and moral government of the 
worlds under which we live, we find many things unlike 



• See note [G], at the end of this preface, 
t Part II. Chapttf . 
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one to another, and t^ierefore ought hot to wonder if the 
same unJikeneBS obtain between things visible and invisi- 
ble: although it be far from true, that revealed religion ' 
is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, as analogy 
may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible in reve- 
lation, considered as miraculous ; whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
worl^, or after a course of nature has been established. 
Not at the beginning of the world ; for then there was ei- 
ther no course of nature at all, or a power must have been 
exerted totally different from what that course is at pre- 
sent: All men and animals cannot have been born, as 
they are now; but a pair of each sort must have been pro- 
duced at first, in a way altogether unUke to that in which 
they have been since produced ; unless we affirm, that 
men and animals have existed from eternity in an endless 
succession : One miracle, therefore, at least there must 
have been, at the beginning of the world, or at the time 
of man's creation. lAot after the settlement of a course of 
nature f on account of miracles being contrary to that 
course, or, in other words, contrary to experience : for, 
in order to know whether miracles, wdAed in attestation 
of a divine religion, be contrary to experience or not, ^e 
ought to be acquainted with other cases, similar or parallel 
to those, in which miracles are alleged to have' been 
wrought. But where shall we find such similar or parallel 
cases? The world which we inhabit affords none: We 
know of no extraordinary revelations from God to man, 
but those recorded in the old and new Testament ; all of 
which were established by miracles : It cannot therefore 
be said that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in favour 
of miracles, and on the side of religion *. Besides, in 
reasoning concerning miracles, they ought not to be com- 

* See note [U], at the end of this Preface. 
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pared with comifion natural events, but with uncommon 
appearances^ such as comets, magnetism, electricity ; 
wbtch> to one acquainted only with the usual phenomena 
of nature, and the common powers of matter, must, be- 
fore proof of their actual existence, be thought incredi- 
ble *. 

The. presumptions against Revelation in general being 
dispatched, objections against the Gliristian Revelatioi) in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
supposing a Revelation to be really given, it is highly pro- 
bable beforehand, that it must contain many things, ap- 
pearing to us liable to objections. The acknowledged dis- 
pensation of nature is very diflSerent from what we should 
have expected ; reasoning then from analogy, the reveal- 
ed dispensation, it is credible, would be also different. 
Nor are we in any sort judges at what time, or in what 
degree, or manner, it is fit or expedient for God to instruct 
OS, in things confessedly of the greatest use, either by na- 
tural reason, or by supernatural information. Thus, argu- 
ing on speculation only, and without experience, it would 
seem very unlikely that so important a remedy as that pro- 
vided by Christianity for the recovery of mankind from 
a state of ruin, should have been for so many ages wkh-- 
held ; and, when at last vouchsafed, should be imparted 
to so few ; .and, after it has been imparted, should be at- 
tended with obscurity and doubt. And just so we might 
have argued, before experience, concerning the remedies 
provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which by nature 
we are exposed : for many of these were unknown to 
mankind for a number of ages ; are known but to few 
xio\n^; some important ones probably not discovered yet; 
and those which are, neither certain in their application, 
nor universal in their use : And the same mode of reason- 

* Chap. 3, 
d 
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ing that would lead us to expect they should hav« beea 
so, would lead us to expect that the necessity of them 
should have been superseded, by there being no diseases ; 
as the necessity of the Christian scheme, it may be thought, ^ 
might also have been superseded^ by preventing the fall 
of man, so that he should not have stood in need of a 
Redeemer at all *. 

As to objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections against the constitution of Nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or oeconbmy, com- 
posed of various parts,' forming a whole; in which scheme 
means are used for the accomplishing of ends ; and which 
is conducted by general laws ; of all' of which we know as 
little as we do of the constitution of Nature. And the 
seeming want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to 
be ascribed to the same cause, as the like appearances of 
defects in the natural system ; our inability to discern the 
whole scheme, and our ignorance of the relation of those 
parts which are discernible to others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity as a matter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been 
obviated together, the chief of them are now to be consi- 
dered distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against 
the entire system itself, is of this sort : The restoration 
of mankind, represented in scripture as the great design 
of the Gospel, is described as requiring a long series of 
means^ and persons, and dispensations, before it can be 
brought to its completion ; whereas the whole ought to 
have been effected at once. Now every thing we see in 
the course of Nature shews the folly of this objection. For 
in the natural course of Providence, ends are brought about 
by means, not operating immediately and at once, but 
deliberately and in a way of progression ; one thing 

* chap. S. 
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being subservient to another, this td some virhat further. 
The change of seasons, the ripening of fruits, the growth 
of vegetable and animal bodies, are instances of this. And 
therefore that the same progressive method should be 
followed iathe dispensation of Christianity, as is observ- 
ed in the conpimon dispensation of Providence, is a reason- 
able expectation, justified by the analogy of Nature ^, 

Another circumstance, objectefl to in the' Christian 
scheme, is the appointmenpt of a mediator, and. the saving 
of the world through him. But the visible government of 
God being actually administered in this way> or by the 
mediation and'instrumentaUty of others;, there can be no 
gieneral presumption against an appointment of this kind, 
against his invisible government being, exercised in the 
same manner. We have seen already that, with regard 
.to ourselves, this visible government is carried on by re* 
wards and punishments ; for happiness and misery are the 
consequences of our own actions, considered as virtuous 
and Yicious, and these consequences we are enabled to 
foresee. It might have been imagined, before consulting 
experience, that after we bad rendered ourselves liable to 
misery by our own ill conduct, sorrow for what was past, 
and behaving well for the future, would, alone and of 
themselves, have exempted us from deserved punishment^ 
and restored us to the divine favour. But the fact is 
otherwise ; and real reformation is often found to be of 
no avail, so as to seciire the criminal from poverty, sick- 
ness, infamy, and death, the never-failing attendants on 
vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain degree. By the 
course of nature then it appears, God does not always 
pardon a sinner on hisjepentance. Yet there is provision 
made, even in nature, that the miseries, which men bring 
on themselves by unlawful indulgencies, may in m^ny cases 
be mitigated^ and in some removed : partly by extraor-^ 

^ chap. 4t 
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dinary exertions of the offender himself, but more es« 
pecially and frequently by the intervention of others, who 
voluntarily, and from motives of compassion, submit to 
la^bour tnd sonrow, such as produce long and lasting in- 
conveniences to themselves, as the means of rescuing an- 
other from the wretched effects of former imprudences. 
Vicarious punisment, thereforCf or one person's sufferings 
contributing to the relief of another, is a providential dis- 
position^ in* the ©economy of nature * : And it ought 'liot 
to be matter of surprise, if by a method analogous to this 
we be redeemed from sin and misery, in the oeconomy of 
grace. That mankind at present are in a state of degra- 
dation, different from th&t in which they were originally 
created, is the very ground of the Christian revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures. Whether we acquiesce in 
the account, that our being placed in such a state is ow- 
ing to the crime of our first parents, or obuse to ascribe 
it to any other cause, it makes no difference as to our con- 
dition : the vice and unhappiness of the world are still 
thei^, notwithstanding all our suppositions ; nor is it 
Christianity that hath put us into this state. We learn 
also from ifce same Scriptures, what experience and the 
use of expiatory sacrifices from the most early times might 
'have taught us, that repentance alone is not sufficient to 
prevent the fatal consequences of past transgressions : 
But that still there is room for mercy, and that repent- 
ance shall be available, though not of itself, yet through 
the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, 
from the sublimest principles of compassion, when 
we were dead in trespasses and sins +, suffered and 
died, the innocent for the guilty, the just for the un- 
just J, that we might have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins §. In what way the 
death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to be, in pro- 

* See note [I], at the end of this Preface. 

i Ephes. ii. 1. J 1 Pet. iii. 18. § Coloss. i. 14. 
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ctiring the reconciliation of sinners, the. Scriptures hlire 
not explained : It is enough that the doctrine is revealed ; 
that it is not contrary to any truth which reason and ex- 
perience teaph us ; and that it accords in perteci harmony 
m\b the usual niethod of the divine conduct in the govern- 
ment of the world *• 

Again it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
wer^ true, it must have been universal, and could not 
have been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his 
natural providence, dispenses bis gifts in great variety^ not 
only among creatures of the same species, but tothes^une 
individuals also at different times. Had the Christian re- 
velation been universal at first, yet from the diversity of 
men's abilities both of mind and body, their various 
means of improvement, and other external advantages, 
some persons must soon have been in a situation, with re- 
spect to religious knowledge, much superior to that of 
others, as much perhaps as the^ are at present : And all 
men will be equitably dealt with at last ; and to whom 
little is given, of him little will be required. Then as to 
the evidence of religion being left doubtful, difficulties of 
this sort, like difficulties in practice, afford scope and op- 
portunity for a virtuous exercise of the understanding, and 
dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied with any 
evidence that is real. In the daily commerce of life, men 
are obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with regard 
to success in their temporal pursuits : and 'the case with 
regard to rdigion is |)aralleh However, though" religion 
be not intuitively true, the proofs of it which we have are. 
amply sufficient in reason to induce us to embrace it; and 
dissatisfaction with those proofs may possibly be men's own 
fault*. 

Nptliing remains but to attend to the positive evidence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its di- 
rect and fundamental proofs^ which are miracles and pro- 

* Chap. 5. t Chap. 6. 
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phecies ; there are many collateral circumstances^ which 
may be united into one view, and ail together may be con-: 
sidered as making up one argument. In this way of treat- 
ing the subject, the revelation, whether real or otherwise, 
may be supposed to be wholly historical : the general de- 
sign of which appears to be, to give an account of the 
condition of religion, and its professors, with a concise 
narration of the political state of things, as far as re- 
ligion is affected by it, during a great length of time, near 
six thousand years of which are already past. More par- 
ticularly it comprehends an account of God's entering 
into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that He would 
be their God, and that they should be His people; of 
his often interposing in their affairs; giving them the 
promise, and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing 
country ; assuring them of the greatest national pro- 
sperity, in case of their obedience, and threatening the 
severest national punishment, in case they forsook Him, 
and joined in the Idolatry of their Pagan neighbours. 
It contains also a prediction of a particular person, to ap- 
pear in the fulness of time, in whom all the promises of 
God to the Jews were to be fulfilled : And it relates 
that, at the time expected, a person did actually ap- 
pear, assuming to be the Saviour foretold ; that he work- 
ed various miracles among them, in confirmation of his 
divine authority ; and, as was foretold also, was rejected 
and put to death by the very people who had long desired 
and waited for his coming : but that his religion, in spite 
of all opposition, was established in the world by his dis- 
ciples, invested with supernatural powers for that pur- 
pose : of the fate and fortunes of which religion there is a 
prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, Nafter reading the above history, and 
not knowing whether the whole were not a^fiction, be sup- 
posed to ask, whether all that is here related be ti ue ? and 
instead of a direct answer, let him be informed of the se- 
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veral acknowledged facts, ^which are found ttuporrespond 
to it in real life ; and then, let him compare the history 
and facta together, and observe the astonishing coinci- 
dence of both : such a joint review must appear to him of 
very great weight, and to amount to evidt^nce somewhat 
niore« than human. And unless the whole series, and 
every particular circumstance contained in it, can he 
thought to have arisen from accident, the truth of Christ- 
ianity is proved *. 

• The view here given of the moral and reli cious systems 
of Bishop Butler, it will immediately he perceived, is chief- 
ly intended for younger students, especially for students in 
divinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of use, so as to 
encourage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the ori- 
ginal works of the author himself. For it may be neces- 
sary to observe, that neither of the volumes of this excel- 
lent prelate are addressed to those, who read for amuse- 
ment, or curiosity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are 
not to be comprehended with the 'same ease ; and morali- 

* Chap. 7. To the Analogy are subjoined two dissertations, both ori- 
^nally inserted in the body of the work. One on Personal Identity, in 
which are contained some strictures on Mr Locke, who asserts that 
consciousness makes or constitutes personal identity ; whereas, as our 
author observes, consciousness makes only personality, or is necessary 
to the idea of a person, i. e, a thinking intelligent being, but pre-sup- 
posesy and therefore cannot constitute, personal identity ; just as know- 
ledge pre-supposes truth, but does not constitute it. Consciousness of 
past actions does indeed shew us the identity of ourselves, or gives us a 
certain assurance that we are the same persons or living agents now, which 
inre were at the time to which our remembrance can look back : but 
still we should be the same persons as we were, though this consdous- 
ness of what is past were wanting, though all that had been done by us . 
formerly were forgotten ; unless it be true that no person has existed a 
single moment beyond what he can remember. The other dissertation 
is On the Nature of Virtue, which properly bflopgs to the^moral system 
of our author, already explained. 
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ty and religion^ when treated as sciences/ each liccom- 
panied with difficulties of its own> can neither of them be 
understood as they ought^ without a very peculiar atten- 
tion. But morality and religion are not merely to be 
studied as sciences^ or as being speculatively true; they 
are to be regarded in another and higher light> as the 
rule of life and manners^ as containiBg authoritative direc- 
tions by which to regulate our faith and practice. And in 
this view^ the infinite importance of them considered^ it 
can never be an indifferent matter whether they be re- 
ceived or rejected. For both claim to be the voice of 
God ; and whether they be so or not^ cannot be known^ 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from Him^ we are bound to conform to them at our 
peril : nor is it left to our choice^ whether we will submit 
to the obligations they impose upon us or not ; for submit 
to them we must in such a sense^ as to incur the punish-* 
ments denounced by both against wilful disobedience to 
their injunctions. 



The following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Nathaniel Forster, i« 
inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the, cathedral church of Bristol^ 
placed over the spot where the remains of Bishop Butler are deposit- 
ed ; and which, as it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth while 
here to ({reserve. 
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Page xxvi. [A]. 

Dit BxjTLERy iivhen Bishop of Bristol, put up a cross, a plain piece of 
marble inlaid, in the chapel of his episcopal house. This, which was 
intended by the blameless Prelate merely as a sign or memorial, that 
true Christians are to bear their cross, and not to be ashamed of fol^ 
lowing a crucified master, was considered as affording a presumptioi^ 
that he was secretly inclined to Popish forms and ceremonies, and had 
DO great dislike to Popery itself. And, on account of the ofience it oo 
caffloned, both at the time and since, it were to be wished, in prudence^ 
it had not been done. 

Pagexxix.' [B]. 

Many of the sentiments, in these Two Discourses of Bishop Butler, 
concerning the sovereign good of man ; the impossibility of procuring it 
in the present life; the unsatisfactoriness of earthly enjoyments; to- 
gether with the so,mewhat beyond and above, them all, which once atr 
tained, there will rest nothing further to be wished or hoped; and 
which is then only to be expected, when we shall have put off this mor- 
tal body, and our union with God shall be complete; occur in Hooker*g 
Ecclesiastical FoUty, Book I. § xi. 

Page xxxiii. [C].' 

When the first edition of this Prefoce was published, I bad in vain 
endeavoured to procure a aght of the papers, in which Bishop Butler 
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was accused of having died a Papist, and Archbishop Seckerls replies to 
them ; though I well remembered to have read both, when they first ap- 
peared in the public prints. But a learned professor in the unirersitj 
of Oxford has furnished me with the whole controversy in its original 
form ; a brief history of which it may not be unacceptable to offer her^ 
to the curious reader. 

The attack was opened in the year 1767, in an anonymous pamphlet^ 
entitled, " The Root of Protestant Errors examined :" in which the au- 
thor asserted, that, " by an anecdote lately given him,'' that " same 
Prelate," (who at the bottom of the page is called B — p of D — m) « is 
said to have died in the communion of a church, that makes much use 
of saints, saint's days, and all the trumpery of saint worship." When 
this remarkable fact, now first divulged, came to be generally known, 
it occasioned, as might be expected, no little alarm : and intelligence 
of it was no sooner conveyed to Archbishop Seeker, than in a short let- 
ter, signed Misopseudes, and printed in the " St James's Chronicle of 
May 9," he called upon the writer to produce his authority for publish- 
ing " so gross and scandalous a falsehood." To this challenge an imme- 
diate answer was returned by-the author of the pamphlet, who, now as- 
suming the name of Phileleutheroa, informed Misopteudes, through the 
channel of the same paper, that ** such anecdote had been given him ; 
and that he was yet of opinion that there was nothing improbable in it, 
when it is considered that the same Prelate put up the Popish inaignia 
of the cross in his chapel, when at Bristol ; and in his last Episcopal 
Charge, has squinted very much towards that superstition,^ Here we 
find the accusatipn not only repeated, but supported by reasons, such 
as they are ; of which it seemed necessary, that some notice should be 
taken : nor did the Archbishop conceive it unbecoming his own dignity 
' to stand up on this occasion, as the vindicator of innocence against the 
calumniator of -the helpless dead. Accordingly, in a second letter in 
the same newspaper of May 23, and subscribed Misopseudes, as before ; 
after reciting from Bishop Butler's Sermon before the Lords the very 
passage, here printed in the Preface, and observing that, " there are, 
in the same Sermon, declarations, as strong as can be made, gainst 
temporal punishment for heresy, schism, or' even for idolatry;" his 
grace expresses himself thus : " Now he (Bishop Butler) was universally 
esteemed, throughout his life, a man of strict piety and honesty, as well 
as uncommon abilities. He gave all the proofs, public and private, 
which his station led him to give, aftd they were decisive and daily, of 
his continuing to the last a sincere member of the church of England 
Nor had ever any of his acquaintance, or most intimate friends, nor 
have they to this day, the least doubt of it." As to putting up a cross 
in his chapel^ the archbishop frankly owns, that for himself he wishes 
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he had not; and thinks that in sadoipg the Bishop did amin. Baft 
then he aaka^ ^ Can Uuit he opposed, as any proof of Popery, to all the 
evidence on the other side; or even to the single eridence of the above* 
awncioned Sermon I Most of our churches have crosses oppn them ; 
Are they cherefqce Popish churches? The Lutherans have more than 
crosses in theirs : Are the Lutherans therefore Paptst&f ' And as to the 
Charge, no Papist, his grace remarks, would hare spoken as Bishop 
Batler there does, of the ohservaaces peculiar to Roman Cathoiic» 
some of which he expressly censures as wrong and superstitious, and 
others, as made subservient to the purposes of soperstitton, and, on 
these accounts, aboli^ed at the Reformation. After the publication of 
this letter, PhileUutherM replied in a short defence of his own coodudr 
but without producing any thing new in confirmation of what he had ad- 
vanced. And here the controversy, so far as the two principals were 
concserned, seems to have ended. 

But the dispute was not suffered to die away quite so soon. For in 
the same year, and in the same newspaper of July SI, another letter 
appeared; in which the author no( only contended that the .cross in the 
Episcopal chapel at Bristx>J, und the Chaige to the clergy of Durham in 
1751, amount to full proof of a strong attachment to the idolatrous 
commimtmi of the church of Rome, but, with the reader^s leave, he 
would fain account for the Bishop's ^ tendency this way." And this he 
attempted to do, '^ from the natural melancholy and gloominess of Dr 
Butler's disposition ; from his great fondness for the lives of Romish 
saints, and their books of mystic piety ; from his drawing the notions 
of teaching men religion, not from the New Testament, but from philo- 
sophical and political opinions of his own : and above all, from his tran- 
sitioD from a strict dissenter amongst the presbyterians to a rigid church- 
man, and his sudden and unexpected elevation to great wealth and dig-) 
nity in the church/' . The attack, thus renewed, eicited ^he archbishop's 
attention a second time, and drew from him a fresh answer, subscribed 
also MUopseudes, in the ^ St James's Chroniele of August 4." In this 
letter, our excellent Metropolitan, first of all obliquely hinting at the 
nafaimess of sitting in judgment on the character of a man who had 
been dead 15 years; and then reminding his correspondent, that ^' full 
proof had been' already published that Bishop Butler abhorred Popery 
as a vile corruption of Christianity, and that it might be proved, if need- 
ful, that he held the Pope to be the antichrist;" (to which decisive tes- 
timonies of undoubted aversion from the Romish church, another is 
also added in the Postcript, his taking, when promoted to the see of 
Durham, for his domestic chaplain, Dr Nath. Forster, who had pub- 
lished, not four years before, a Sermon, entitied. Popery destructive of 
^ Evidence of Christianity :) proceeds to observe, « That the natural 
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melandioly of die Bishop's temper would radier have fixed him amongst 
his first friends, than promoted him to the change he made : That he 
read books of all sorts, as well as books of mystic piety, and knew bow to 
pick the good that was in them out of the bad : That his opinions were 
exposed without reserve in his Analogy and his Sermons, and if the doc- 
trine of either be Popish or unscriptural, the learned world hath mis- 
taken strangely in admiring both : That instead of being a strict dissen- 
ter, he never was a communicant in any dissenting assembly ; ou the 
cof^trary, that he went occasionally, from his eariy years, to the esta- 
blished worship, and became a constant conformist to it, when he was 
barely of age, and entered himself, in 1714, of Oriel College : That his 
elevation to great dignity in the church, far from being sudden and un- 
expected, was a gradual and natural rise, through a variety of prefer* 
ments, and a period of S3 years : That, as Bishop of Durham, he had 
very little authority beyond his brethren, and, in eccleaastical matters, • 
had none beyond them ; a larger income than most of them he had ; 
but this he employed, not, as^was insinuated, in augnwntiog the pomp 
of worship in his cathedral, where, indeed, it is no greater than in 
others, but for the purposes of charity, and in the repairing of his 
houses.^ After these remarks, the letter closes with the following 
words : '^ Upon the whole, few accusations, so entirely groundless, have 
been so pertinaciously, I am unwilling to say maliciously, carried on, as 
the present: and surely it is high time for the authors and abettors of 
it» in mere common prudence, to shew some regard, if not to truth, at 
least to shame.*' ^ 

It only remains to be mendoned, that the above letters of Archbishop 
Seeker had such an eSect ou a writer, who signed himself in the ** Sc 
James's Chronicle of August 25,'' a disienting minuter^ that he der 
clared it as his opinion, that ** the author of the pamphlet, called, The 
Root of Protestant Errors examined, and his friends, were obliged in 
candour, in justice, and in honour, to retract their charge, unless they 
could establish it on much better grounds than had hitherto appeared :^ 
and he expressed his ^ hopes that it would be understood that the dis- 
senters in general had no hand in the accusation, and that it had only 
been the act of two or three mistaken men." Another person also, ^' a 
foreigner by birth," as he says of himself, who had been long an ad- 
mirer of Bishop Butler, and had perused with great attention^ aH that 
had been written on both »des in the present controversy, confesses he 
had been ** wonderfully pleased with observing, with what candour and 
temper, as well as clearness and solidity, he was vindicated from the 
aspersions laid against him." All the adversaries of our Prelate, how- 
ever, had not the virtue or sense to be thus convinced ; some of whom 
still continued, under the signatures of Old Martin, Latimer^ An In- 
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pttr^ial Trointantj PauUnuSf Mifonothes, to repeat their eenfuted 
falsehoods in the public prints ; as if the curse of calunmiators had fiidlea 
upon them, and their memory, by being long a traitor to truth, had 
taken at last a severe revenge, and compelled them to credit thar own 
lie. The first of these gentlemen, Old Martin, who dates from New- 
castle, May 39, frpm the rancour and malignity with which his 'letter 
abounds, and from the particular virulence' he discovers towards th^ 
characters of Bishop Butler and his defender, I conjecture to be no. 
other than the very person who had already figured in this dispute so 
early as the year 1752 ; of whose work, entitled, ^ A serious Enquiry 
into the Use and Importance of External Religion,'' the reader will find 
same account in the notes subjoined to the ^shop's Chai|{e^ in the. 
econd volume. 

Page xxxiii. [D.] 

The letters, with a sight of which I was indulged by the favour of our 
present most worthy Metropolitan; are all, as I remember, wrapped to- 
gether under one cover ; on the back of which is written, in Archbishop 
Seeker's own hand, the following words, or words to this eflfect, " Pre* 
dumptive Arguments that Bishop Butler did not die a Papist'' 

Page xxxiz. [E]. 

. « Far be it from me," says the excellent Dr T. Balguy ^ " to dispute 
the reality of a moral principle in the human heart. I fiel its exist- 
ence : I clearly discern its use and importance. But in no respeqt is ic 
more important, than as i]t su^ests the idea of a moral governor. Let 
this idea be once efiaced, and the principle of conscience will soon be 
found weak and ine£fectual. Its influence on men's conduct has, indeed, 
been too much undervalued by some phirosophical inquirers. But be 
that influence, while it lasts, more or less; it is not a tteady and per* 
manent principle of action. Unhappily we always have it in our power 
to lay it usleep, — Neglect alone will suppress and stifle it, and bring it 
almost into a state of stupefaction. Nor can any things less than the 
terrors of religion, awaken our minds from this dangerous and deadly 
sleep. It can never be a matter of indifference to a thinking man, 
whether he is to be happy or miserable beyond the grave." 

Page xlvi. [F], 

The ignorance of man is a favourite doctrine with Bishop Butler. It 
occurs in the second Part of the Analogy ; it makes the subject of his 

♦ Discourse IX, ' 
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iUlMnth Sermon; tmd we meet witb k again in his Charge. Whether 
Bometimes it be »ot carried to a lengthy winch is exoeesive^ may admit 
of doubt. 

Page xlvii. [G]. 

Adfirirable to this porpose me the words of Dr T. Balguy, m the 9tb 
•f his Discourses, ahreadt referred to, pw lifii. " The doctrine ofzkfh 
to ca/lte, some persons will saj, is a doctfinc of nattira/ religion; and 
can nerer, therefore, be properly all^d to shew the importance of ra- 
relation. They judge, perhaps, from the frame of the world, that the 
present system is imperfect : they see designs in it, not yet compleated; 
and they think they have 'gronnds for expecting another state, in which 
these designs shall be farther carried on, and brought to a conclusion, 
worthy of infinite wisdom. I am not concerned to dispute the justness of - 
this reasoning; nor do I wish to dispute it. But how far will it reach ? 
Will it lead us to the Christian doctrine of a judgment to come ? Will 
it give us the prospect of an eternity of happiness? Nothing of all this. 
It shews U8 only, that death is not the end of our beings ; that we are 
likely to pass hereafter into other systems, more favourable than the 
. present to the great ends of God*s providence, the wtue and the happ^ 
ness of his intelligent creatures. But into what systems we are to be re- 
moved ; what new scenes are to be presented to us, ieither of pleasure 
or pain ; what new parts we shall have to act, and to what trials and 
temptations we may yet be exposed ; on all these subjects we know just 
nothing. * That our happiness for ever depends on our conduct here, is 
a most important proposition, which we learn onhf from melationJ' 

Page xlviii. [H]. 

Tn the common affairs of life, common experience is sufficient to di- 
rect us. But will common experience serve to guide our judgment con- 
cerning the fall and redemptum of mankind ? from what we see every 
day, can we explain the commencement, or foretel the dissolution of the 
world .^ To judge of events like these, we should be conversant in the 
history of other planets ; should be distinctly informed of Grod's various 
dispensations to all the different orders of rational beings. Instead then* 
of grounding our religious opinions on what we call esperience, let us ap- 
ply to a more certain guide, let us hearken to the testimony of- God 
himself. The credibility of human testimony, and the conduct of hui- 
man agents, are subjects perfectly within the reach of our natural facul- 
ties ; and we ought to desire no firmer foundation for our belief of re- 
ligion, than for the judgments we form in the common affairs of lifer 
where we see a little plain testimony easily outweighs the most specious 
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fonjectorea^ aod not seldom even strong probabilities.'' DrBalgoy's 
4th Chaiige. See also an excellent pamphlet^ entitled, ^ lEtemarks on 
Hr Hume's Essay on the Natural Histoid of Religiany § 5. And the 
Otb of Dr PowelTs Discourses; 

Pugea PI 

Dr Arthur Ashley Sykes^ from whose writmgs some good may be col* 
lected out of a multitude of things of a contrary tendency, in what he is 
pleased to call ^ The Scripture-doctrine of Redemption V opposes what 
is here advanced by Bishop Butler ; quoting his words, but without 
mentioning his name. If what is said above be not thought a sufficient 
answer to the objecdons of this author, the reader may do well to con- 
sult a charge ^ On the Use and Abuse of Philosopher in the stydy of 
Reli^on," by the late Dr Powell; who seems to me to have had the 
observations of Dr Sykes in his view, where he is confuting the reason- 
iags of certain philosophizing divines against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Powell's Discourses, Chaige III. p. 342— -548. 

* See the observations on the texts cited in hb first chapter, and also in 
diapters the fifth and sixth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Xe tiie.re^cJer/i^ouldrme<et,her^;with wy thing 
•y^faicKh^ lM4iliQt. before attendedi to, it will not bo 
iii(;theip]^a^rV]9jtioiis upon . thp coBstitution and 
qqmr^e af nature, these >beipg all Qbviovis.; butj ia 
the application of them t in \yhich,. though there 
is nothing but what appears to me of some real 
weight, and therefore of great importance ; yet he 
will observe several things, which will appear to 
him of very little, if he can think things to be of 
little importance, which are of any real weight at 
all, upon such a subject as religion. However, the 
proper force of the following treatise, lies in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many persons, that Christianity is not 
so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is, 
now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly they treat it, as if, in the present age, 
this were an agreed point, among all people of dis- 
cernment ; and nothing remained, but to set it up 
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as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
were by way of reprisals, for its having so long in- 
terrupted the pleasures of the world. On the con- 
trary, thus much, at least, will be here found, not 
taken for granted, but proved, that any reasonable 
man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as much assured, as he is of his own being, 
that it is not, however, so clear a case, that there 
is nothing in it. There is, I think, strong evi* 
dence of its truth ; but it is certain no one can, 
upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the con- 
trary. And the practical consequence to be drawn 
from this, is not attended to, by every ome who is 
ooncemed in it 

May 17S6. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Probable evidence is essentially distinguished 
from demonstrative by this, that it admits of de- 
grees, and of all variety of them, from, the highest 
moral certainty, to the very lowest presumption. 
We cannot, indeed, say a thing is probably true 
upon very slight presumption for it; because, as 
there may be probabilities on both sides of a ques- 
tion, there may be some against it: and though 
there be not, yet a slight presumption does not 
beget that degree of conviction, which is implied 
in saying a thing is probably true. But that the 
riightest possible presumption is of the nature of a 
probability, appears from hence, that such low pre^ 
sumption, often repeated, will amount even to mo- 
1*^ ceitainty. Thus, a man's having observed the 
ebb and flow of the tide to-day, affords some sort of 
presumption,' though the lowest imaginable, that it 
may happen, again to-morrow : but the observation 
of this event for so many days, and months, and 
ages together, as it has been observed by mankind, 
gives us a full assurance" that it will. 
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That, which chiefly constitutes probahiUttfj is 
expressed in the word likely, i. e. like some truth*, 
or true event ; like it, in itself, in its evidence, ia 
some more or fewer of its circumstances. For, 
when we determine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that an event has or will come to pass, 'tis 
from the minds remarking in it a likeness to some 
other event, which we have observed has come to 
pass. And this observation forms, in numberless 
daily instances, a presumption, opinion, or full 
conviction, that such an' event has or will come to 
pass ; according as the observation is, that the like 
event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, 
so far as our observation reaches, come to pass at 
like distances of time, or place, or upon like occa- 
sions. Hence arises the belief, that a child, if it 
lives twenty, years, will grow up to the stature and 
strength of a man ; that food will contribute to the 
preservation of its life, and the want of it for such 
a number of days be its certain destruction. So, 
likewise, the Tule and meiasure of our hopes and 
fears concerning the success of our pursuits; our 
expectations that others will act so and so in such 
circumstances; and our judgment that such actions 
proceed from such principles ; all these rely upon 
our having observed the like to what we hope* 
fear, expect, judge; I say, upon our having ob- 
served, the like, either with respect to others or 
ourselves. And thus, whereas the prince f, who 



• Verisimile. 

f The stojy is told by Mr Locke, in the chapter of Probability, 
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had always lived in a warm climate, naturally con- 
cluded, in the way of analogy, that there was no 
such thing as water s becoming hard ; because he 
had always observed it to be a fluid, and yielding : 
we, on the contrary, from analogy, conclude, that 
there is no presumption at all against this ; that 'tis 
supposable there may be frost in England any gi- 
ven day in January next ; probable, that there will 
on some day of the month; and that there is a 
moral ciertainty, i. e. ground for an expectation, 
without any doubt of it, in some part or other of 
the winter. '^ 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but 
an imperfect kind of information, and is to be con- 
sidered as relative only to beings of limited capa- 
cities. For nothing which is the possible object of 
knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can 
be probable to an infinite intelligence : since it can- 
not but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself, 
certainly true, or certainly false. But to us, pro- 
bability is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that, in questions 
of difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more 
satisfactory evidence cannot.be had, or is not seen ; 
if the result of the examination be, that there, ap- 
pears, upon the whole, any the lowest presumption 
on one side, and ^ none on the other, or a greater 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest de- 
gree greater, this determines the question, even in 
. matters of speculation ; and, in matters of practice, 
will lay us under an absolute and formal obligation, 
in point of prudence and of interest, to act upon 
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that presumption, or low probability^ though it be 
so low as to leave the mind in very great doubt 
which is the truth* For surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole ap^ 
pears, according to the best of his judgment, to bo 
for his happiness, as what he certainly knows to be 
so» Nay, further, in questions of great conse* 
quence, a reasonable man w^ill think it concerns 
him to remark lower probabilities and presump* 
tions than these ; such as amount to no more thaa 
shewing one side of a question to be a^ supposable 
and credible as the other : nay, such as but amount 
to much less even than this, i'or numberless in- 
stances might be mentioned respecting the com- 
mon pursoits of life, where a man would be thought^ 
in a literal sense^ distracted, who would not act, 
and with great application too, not only upon an 
even chance, but upon much less, and where the 
probability or chance was gieatly against his suc- 
ceeding*. 

It is not iriy design to inquire further unto the 
nature, the foundation, juad measure of probability ; 
or whence it proceeds that likeness should beget 
that presumption, opinion, and full conviction, 
which the human mind is fomied to receive from 
it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the enors to M^hich rea- 
soning from analogy is liable. This belongs to the 
subject of logic ; and is a part of that subject which 
has not yet been thoroughly considered. Indeed, 

* See Chap. vi. Part. II. 
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I shall not take upon me to say, how far the ex* 
teat, compass, and force, of analogical reasoning, 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, and the 
whole be fbi*med into a system. But though so* 
little in this way has been attenipted by those who 
have treated of pur intellectual powers, and the 
exercise of them, this does not hii;ider but that wc 
may be, as we unquestionable are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towards 
determining our judgment, and our practice. Nor 
does it in any wise cease to be of weight in those 
cases, because persons, either given to dispute, or 
who require things to be stated with greater exact- 
ness than our faculties appear to admit of in prac* 
tical matters, may find other cases, in which 'tis 
not easy to say, whether it be, or be not, of any 
weight ; or instances of seeming analogies, which 
are really 6f none. It is. enough to the present pur- 
pose to observe, that this general way of arguing 
is evidently natural, just, and conclusive. For 
there is no man can make a question but that the 
sun will rise to-morrow, and be scesij where it is 
seen at all, in the figure of a circle, and not in that 
of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Ori- 
geii* has, with singular sagacity, observed, that 
" he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded 
" from him, who is the Author of Nature, may and 

* X^n /biiy rot yt r^t ivetf vet^ahiafJLUot t5 trT»^«rro( ro9 i^q^ipboy iTyoM 
ravrct^ ri^ y^a^a^ iriTrf HrOdM, cPri otra 9rs^( rn^ Hr'icrtvq otvarreL tok fnrir^ 
Tov vfgi aviii h9yo9f ravra x»» vi^l irm y^afSf, Phiiocal, p. 23* ^» 
Cant. 
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" will expect to find the same sort of difficulties in' 
" it, as are found in the constitution of nature.** 
And, in like way of reflection, it may be added, 
that he, who denies the Scriptures to have been 
from God upon account of these difficulties, may, 
for tlie very same reason, deny the world to have 
been formed by him. On the other hand, if there 
be an analogy, or likeness, between thatvsystem of 
things and dispensation of Providence, which expe- 
rience, together with reason, informs us of, i. e. 
the known course of nature ; this is a presump- 
tion, that they have Jboth the same author and 
cause ; at least so far as to answer objections against 
the formers being from God, drawn from any thing 
which is analogical or similar to what is in the lat- 
ter, which is acknowledged to be frpm him; for 
an Author of Nature is here supposed. 

Fonning our notions of the constitution and go- 
vernment of the world upon reasoning, without 
foundation for the principles which we assume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
else, is building a world iipon hypothesis, like Des 
Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cases 
to which w.e have no ground to apply them (like 
those who explain the structure of the human bo- 
dy, and the nature of diseases and medicines, from 
mere mathematics, without sufficient data\ is an 
error much a-kin to the former : since what is as- 
sumed, in order to malje the reasoning applicable, 
is hypothesis. But it must be allowed just, to join 
abstract reasonings with the observation of factS). 
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^nd argue from such facts as are known, to others 
that are like them ; from that pkrt of the Divine 
government over intelligent creatures, which comes 
under our view, to that larger and more general 
government over them, which is beyond it ; and, 
from what is present, to collect what is likely, cre- 
dible, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and deter- 
mining, being practical, and what, if we will act at 
all, we cannot but act upon in the common pur- 
suits of life; being evidently conclusive, in various 
degrees, proportionable to the degi-ee and exact- 
ness of the whole analogy or likeness ; and having 
so great authority for its introduction into the sub- 
ject of reHgioh, even revealed religion, my design 
is to apply it to that subject in general, both na- 
tural and revealed : taking for proved, that there is 
an intelligent Author of Nature, and natural go- 
vernor of the world. For, as there is no presump- 
tion against this prior ^to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; 
from this argument of analogy and final causes; 
from abstract reasonings, from the most ancient 
tradition and testimony ; and fiom the general con- 
sent of mankind. Nor does it appear^ so far as I 
can find, to be denied, by the generality of those ' 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evi- 
dence of religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending 
to what is in fact the constitution of nature, form 
their notions of God s government upon hypothe- 
sis; so there are others, who indulge themselves in 

5 
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vain and idle speculations, how the world might 
possibly have been framed otherwise than it is; 
and upon supposition that things might, in ima- 
gining that they should, have been disposed and 
carried on after a better model, than what appears 
in the pre!>ent disposition and conduct of them. 
Suppose, now, a person of such a turn of mind to 
go on with his reveries, till he had at length fixt 
upon some pai'ticular plan of Nature, as appearing 
to him the best. — ^)ne shall scarce be thought guilty 
ot detraction against human understanding, if one 
sliould say, even beforehand, that the plan which 
this speculative person would fix upon, though he 
were the wisest of the sons of men, probably would 
not be the very best, even according to his own no- 
tions of best ; whether he thought that to be so, 
which afi'orded occasions and motives for the ex- 
ercise of the greatest virtue, or which w^as produc- 
tive of the greatest happiness, or that these two 
were necessarily connected, and run up into one 
and the same plan. However, it may not be amissi, 
once for all, to see what would be the amount of 
these emendations ^nd imaginary improvements 
upoli the system of nature, or how far they would 
mislead us. And it seems there could be no stop- 
ping, till we came to some such conclusions as 
these : That all creatures should at first be made as 
perfect end as happy, as they were ever capable of 
being: that nothing, tabe sure, of hazard or dan- 
ger should be put upon them to do ; some indolent 
persons would perhaps think nothing at all : or 
certainly, that eflectual care should be taken, that 
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they should, whether necessarily or hot, yet even- 
tually and in fact, always do what was right and 
/most conducive to happiness, which would be 
thought -easy for infinite power to effect ; either 
by not giving them any principles which would 
endanger their going wrong, or by laying the 
right motive of action, in every instance, before 
their minds continually, in so strong a manner, as 
would never fail of inducing them to act confor- 
mably to it : and that the whole method of go- 
vernment by punishments should be rejected, as 
absurd ; as an awkward round-about method of 
carrying things on ; nay, as contrary to a princi- 
pal purpose, for which it would be supposed crea- 
tures were made, namely happiness^ 

Now, without considering what is to be said in 
particular to the several parts of this train of folly 
and extravagance, what has been above intimated 
is a full, direct, general answer to it, namely, that 
,we may see beforehand that we have not faculties 
for this kind of speculation- For, though it be ad- 
mitted, that, from the first principles of our nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine «ome ends to 
be absolutely in themselves preferable to others* 
and that the ends now mentioned, or, if they run 
up into one, that this one is absolutely the best ; 
and, consequently, that we must conclude the ulti-* 
mate end designed, in the constitution of Nature 
and conduct of Providence, is the most virtue and 
happiness possible : yet we are far from being able 
to judge, what particular disposition of things 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue ; or 
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what means might be absolutely necessary to pro- 
duce the most happiness in a system of such extent 
as our own world may be, taking in all that is past 
and to come, though we should suppose it de- 
tached from the whole of things. Indeed, we we 
so far from being able to judge of this, that we 
are not judges what may be the necessary means of 
raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay, even 
in the little affairs of the present hfe, we find men 
of different educations, and ranks are not corape* 
tent judges of the conduct of each other. Our 
whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfec- 
tion to God, and to deny all imperfection of him. 
And this Mnll for ever be a practical proof of his 
moral character, to such as will consider what a 
practical proof is ; because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, 
• of every creature ; and that regularity, and order, 
and right, cannot but prevail, finally, in a universe 
under his government. But we are in no sort 
judges what are the necessary means of accomplish* 
ing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very 
innocent employment of forming imaginary models 
of a world, and schemes of governing it, turn our 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
of Nature with respect to intelligent creatures ; 
which may be resolved into general laws, or rules^ 
of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may 
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be collected from experiments. And let us com- 
pare the known constitution and^ course of things 
Avilh what is said to be the moral system of na- 
ture, the acknowledged dispensations of Provi- 
dence, or tliat government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and 
expect, and see whether they are not analogous^ 
and of a piece. And upon such a comparison, it 
will, I think, be found that they are very much so; 
that both may be traced up to the same general 
laws, and resohed into the same principles of Di- 
vine conduct 

The analogy, here proposed to be considered, is 
of pretty large extent, and consists of several parts ; 
in some more, in others less, exact. In sonie few 
instances, perhaps, it may amount to a real practi- 
cal proof, in others not so ; yet in these it is a con- 
firmation of what is proved otherwise. It will 
undeniably shew, what too many want to have 
shewn them^ that the systeip of religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, considered only ^ a system,^ 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a subject of • 
ridicule, unless that of nature be so too. And it 
will afford an answer to almost all objections against 
the system both of natural and of revealed reli- 
gion, though not perhaps in so great a degree, 
yet in a very considerable degree, an answer to the 
objections against the evidence of it ; for, objec- 
tions against a proof, ^nd objections against what 
is said to be proved, the reader will observe, arc 
different things. 
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Now, the Divine government of the world, im* 
plied in the notion of religion in general, and of 
Christianity, contains in it; that taankind is ap- 
pointed to live in a future state*; that there every 
one shall be rewarded or punished f ; rewarded or 
punished respectively for all that behaviour here, 
which we comprehend under the words, virtuous 
or vitious, morally good or evil J: that our present 
life is a probation, a state of trial §, and of disci- 
pline ||, for that future one; notwithstanding the 
objections, which men may fancy they have, from 
notions of necessity, against there being any such 
moral plan as this at all ^ ; and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness 
of it, as it stands so imperfectly made known to us 
at present** : that this world being in a state of 
apostacy and wickedness, and consequently of ruin, 
and the sense both of their condition and duty be- 
ing greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave oo 
casion for an additional dispensation of Providence; 
of the utmost^importanceft ; proved by miracles :{:J; 
but containing in it many things appearing to us 
strange, and not to have been expected §§; a dis- 
pensation of Providence, which is a scheme or sys- 
tem of things II II; carried on by a divine i)erson, 
the Messiah, in order to the recovery of the world^f^; 
yet not revealed to all men, nor proved with tht 

• Ch. i. t Ch. ii. : Ch. iii. 

§ Ch. iv. II Ch. V. IT Ch. vi. 

*» Ch. vii. tt Part II. ch. i. It Ch. ii. 

§§ Ch. iii. illl Ch, iv. f f Ch. r. 
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strongest possible evidence to all those to whom it 
is revealed; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom 
of God thought fit*. The design, then, of the 
following Treatise will be to shew, that the several 
parts principally objected against in this moral and 
Christian dispensation, ' including its scheme, its. 
publication, and the proof which God has afford- 
ed us of its truth ; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objected against in this whole dispensation, 
are analogous to what is experienced in the consti- 
tution and course of Nature, or Providence ; that 
the chief objections themselves, which are alleged 
against the former, are no other than what may be 
alleged with like justness against the latter, where 
they arc found in fact to be inconclusive ; and that 
this argument, from analogy, is in general unan- 
swerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of 
: religion t, notwithstanding the objections which 
may seem to lie against it, and the real ground 
which there may be for difference of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid 
\i\yon it. This is a general account of what may be 
looked for in the following Treatise. And I shall 
begin it with that, which is the foundation of all 
our hopes and of all our fears ; all our hopes and 
fears, which are of any consideration; I mean a 
Future Life.' 

• Ch. vi. vii. f Ch. Yiii. 
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Of a future Life. 

Strange difficulties have been raised by some 
concerning personal identity, or the sameness of 
living agents, implied in the notion of our existing 
now and hereafter, or in any two successive mo- 
ments ; which whoever thinks it worth while, may 
see considered in the first Dissertation at the end 
of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of 
natufe, and the several changes which we have 
undergone^ and those which we know we may \ak* 
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dergo without being destroyed, suggest, as to the 
effect which death may, or may not, have upon us ; 
and whether it be not from thence probable, that 
we may survive this change, and exist in a future 
state of life and perception. 

I. From our being born into the present world 
in the helpless imperfect state of infancy, and 
having arrived from thence to mature age, we find 
it to be a general law of nature in our own species, 
that the same creatures, the same individuals, 
should exist in degrees of life and perception, with 
capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, 
in one period of their being, greatly different from 
those appointed them in another period of it. And 
in other creatures the same law holds. For the dif- 
ference of their capacities and states of life at their 
birth (to go no higher) and in maturity ; the change 
of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change : and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and 
by this means entering into a new world, furnished 
with new accommodation for them, and finding a 
new sphere of action assigned them; these are in- 
stances of this general law of nature. Thus, all 
the various and wondeiful transformations of ani- 
mals are to be taken into consideration here. But 
the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost 
as different from our present, in mature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any two states, or degrees, of 
Kfe can be. Therefore, that we are to exist bere- 
8£ker in n. state as difierent (suppo^) from our 
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present, ^^ this is from cm former, is but accorjding 
to the aBsalogy pf nature; according to a natural 
order, lOr appqintmeut; of the very ,^me kind, 
with' what weihaye already expcfienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities 'of 
action, of happiness and misery '- for we are cqp- 
;Sciou3 of acting, of enjpyjng pleasure, anil suffering 
pain* NoWi, that we have these pp^^erft and capa- 
cities before death, is a presumption that: ve sh^U 
retain tti^m through land after lifath ; jndeed, a 
probability qf it sufficient to act upon, unless' thqi:e 
be fioipe positive reason to think that death is the 
destruction of those living-powers: bepause there is 
in every case a probability^ that d\\ things will 
continue as we eKperietiqs they are, m all respects, 
except those in which we have some reason to think 
tbey will be altered This is that kind * qf pre- 
sumption^ or probability, from analogy, expressed 
ia the very word continuance, which seems pur 
Puly natural reason for believing the course pf the 
world will continue to-iporrow, as it has done so 
far as our experience or knowledge of history can 
carry us back. Nay, it seems our only reason for 
believing, that any one substance, now existing, - 
will continue to exist a moment longer ; the self- 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men 
were assured that the unknown^ event, death, was 
not the destruction of our faculties of perception 

I say kind of presumption or probability ; for I do not mean 
^0 affirm that there is the s^me degree of conviction, thai our 
hvii>g powers will continue aft^r de»th, as there h, ihtft our sub- 
stances will. 
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and of action, there would be no apprehension that 
-any other power, or event, ijnconnected with this 
of death, would destroy their faculties just at the 
instant of each creature's death ; and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which 
shows the high probability that our living powers 
will continue after death, unless there be some 
ground to think that death is their destruction ^. 
For, if it would be in a manner certain that we 
should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be 
highly probable we shall survive it, if there be no 
.ground to think death Will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, 
that, prior to the natural and moral proofs of a fu- 
ture life commonly insisted upon, there would arise 
a general confused suspicion, that, in -the great 
-shock and alteration which we shall undergo by 
death, we, i. e. our living powers, might be wholly 
destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 

• Destruction of living powers j is a manner of expression una- 
Toidably ambiguous ; and may signify eithet the destruction qfa 
living beifigy so as that the same living being shall be incapalfle of ever 
perceiving or acting again at all; or the destruction of those means 
and instruments^ by tihich it is capable of its present life, of its 
present state of perception and of action. It is here used in the 
former sense. When it is used in the latter, the epithet present is 
added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruction of living powen 
in the latter sense.- But we have no reason to think the destruc- 
tion of living powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We 
have no more reason to think a being, endued with living powers, 
ever loses them during its whole existence, than to believe that a 
;stone ever acquires them. 
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really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for 
this apprehension at all, so far as I can find. If 
them be; itJ must arise either fi-om the reason of the 
thing J or fi^om the analogy of Nature. 

But we cantiot argue from the reason of the 
things that death is tliedestruction of living agents,^ 
because we know not at all what de^this in itself ; 
but only some of it$ effects, such as the dissolu- 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones. And these effects 
do in no wise appear to imply tlie destruction of a 
living ageivt. And, besides, as we are greatly in 
the dark, upon what the exercise of our living 
powers depends, so we are wholly ignorant what 
the p6wers themselves depend upon ; the powers 
themselves, as. distinguished, not only from their 
actual' exercise, but also from the present capacity 
of exercising them ; and as opposed to their de- 
struction : for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows 
us, not only that these powers exist when, they are 
not exercised, as the passive power of motion does 
in inanimate matter; but shews also that they 
exist, when there is no present ' capacity of exer- 
cising them ; or that the capacities, of exercising 
them for the present, as well as the actual ex- 
ercise of them, may be suspended, and- yet the 
powers themselves remain undestroyed. Since^. 
then, we know not at all upon what the existence 
of our living powers depends, this shews, further, 
there can no probability be collected from the rea- 
son of the thing, that death will be their destruc- 
tion: because their existence may depend upon 
somewhat in no degree affected by death ; upon 
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somewhat quite out of the reach of this king of 
terrors. So that there is nothing inore certain, 
than that the reason of the thing shows us no con- 
nection between death, and the destruction of liv- 
ing agents. Nor can we find any thing through- 
out the whole analogy of Nature to afford us. even 
the slightest presumption, that animals ever lose 
their living powers ; much less, if it were possible, 
that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through 
it, so as to sec what becomes of them. This event 
removes them from our view. It destroys the senr 
sibie proof y which we had before their death, of 
their being possessed of living powers, but does 
not appear to afford the least reason to believe 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of 
them. ' 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of 
these powers, up to the very period to which we have 
faculties capable of tracing them, is itself a proba- 
bility of their retaining them beyond it. And this 
is confirmed, and a sensible credibility is given to 
it, by observing the very great and astonishing 
changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state pf life, of per- 
ception and of action, will be but according to a 
method of providential conduct, the like to which 
has been already exercised, even with regard to 
ourselves; according to a course qf nature, the 
like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
how difficult it is to silence imagination enough 
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to make the voice of reitson even distinctly heard 
in this ca^e; as we are accustomed, from our 
youth up,' to indulge that fbrward delusive facul- 
ty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere; of some 
assistance, indeed,^ to apprehension, but the author 
of ill! error: as we plainly lose ourselves in gross 
and crude conceptions of things, taking for grant- 
ed that we are acquainted with what indeed we are 
wholly ignorant of; it may be proper to consider 
the imaginary presumptions, that death will be our 
destruction, arising from these kinds of early and 
lasting prejudices : and to shew how little they 
can really amount to, even though we canndt 
wholly divest ourselves of them^ And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruc- 
tion of living beings, must go upon supposition 
that they are compounded, and so discerptible. 
But, since consciousness is a single and indivisible 
power, it should seem that the subject, in which it 
resides, must be so too. For, were the motion df 
any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisi- 
ble, so as that it should imply a contradiction to 
suppose part of this motion to exist, and part not 
to exist, L e. part of this matter to move, and part 
to be at rest; then its powe;: of motion would be 
indivisible; and so alsa would the subject, in 
which the power inheres, namely, the particle df 
matter : for, if this could be divided into two, one 
part might be mov&d ^nd the other at rest, which 
is contrary to the supposition. In like manner, 
it has been argued *, and, for any thing appearing 

"* See Dr Clarke's Letter to Mr Dodwell, and the defences of \\.' 
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to the contrary, justly, that smce the perception, 
or consciousness, . which we have of our own ex- 
istence is indivisible, so as that it is a contradic- 
tion to suppose one part of it should be here and 
the other there ; the perceptive power, . or the 
power of consciousness, is indivisible too : anjd, 
consequently, the subject in which it resides; i. e. 
the conscious Being. Now, upon supposition that 
Kving agent each man calls himself, is thus a single 
being, which there is at least no more difficulty in 
conceiving than in conceiving it to be a com- 
pound, and of which 'there is the proof now men- 
tioned ; it follows, that our organized bodies are 
no more ourselves, or part of ourselves, than any 
other matter around us. And it is easy to con- 
ceive how matter, which is no part of ourselves^ 
may be appropriated to us in the manfier which 
our present bodies are ; as how we can receive im- 
pressions from, and have power over any matter. 
It is as easy to conceive, that we may exist out of 
bodies, as in them ; that we might have animated 
bodies of any other organs and senses wholly dif- 
ferent from these now given us, and that we may 
hereafter animate these same or new bodies vari- 
ously modified and organized; as to conceive how 
we can animate such bodies as our present. And, 
lastly, the dissolution of all these several organized 
bodies, supposing ourselves to have successively 
animated them, would have no more conceivable 
tendency to destroy the living beings, ourselves, or 
deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any 
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foreign matter, which we are capable of receiving, 
impressious from, and making use of for the com- 
mon occasions of life. 

!!• The simplicity and absolute oneness of 9t 
living agent cannot, indeed, from the nature of the 
thing, be properly pjoved by experimental obser- 
vations. But as these fall in with the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to conclude 
certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of senjse, and with 
which we act, are no part of ourselyes, and there- 
fore shew us, that we have no reason to believe 
their destruction to be ours : even without deter- 
mining whether our living substances be material 
or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and e^en the greatest part of these bodies, and yet 
remain the same living agents. And persons can 
trace up the existence of themselves to a time, 
when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age : and we ' 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost 
a considerable part of that small body, and yet 
have remained the same living agents; as they 
may now lose great part of their present body, 
and remain so. And it is certain, that the bodies 
of all animals are in a constant, flux^ from' that 
never-ceasing attrition, which ther^ is in every part 
of them. Now, things of this kind unavoidably 
teach us to distinguish between these livmg agents, 
ourselves, and large quantities of matter^ in which 
V^e are very nearly interested : since these may be 
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alienated, and actually are in a daily course of 
succession, and changing thdr owners ; whilst we 
are assured, that each living agent remains one and 
the same permanent being*. And this general 
observation leads us on to the following ones: 

First, That we have no way of determining by 
experience, what is the certain bulk of the living 
being each man calls himself : and yet, till it be 
determined that it is larger in bulk than the solid 
elementary particles of matter, which there is no 
ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though 
it should not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, From our being so nearly related to, 
and interested in, certain systems of matter, sup- 
pose our flesh and bones, and afterwards ceasing 
to be at all related to them, the living agents, our- 
selves, remaining all this while undestroyed, not- 
withstanding such alienation ; arid consequently 
th^se systems of matter not being ourselves: it 
follows further, that we have no ground to con- 
clude any other, suppose internal systems of mat- 
ter, to be the living agents ourselves ; because we 
can have no ground to conclude this, but from our 
relation to, and interest in, such other systems of 
matter : and, therefore, we can have no reason to 
conclude, what befalls those systems of matter at 
death, to be the destruction of the Uving agents. 
We have already, several times over, lost a great 

* See Dissertation L 
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part, or pierhaps the whole of our bodyy ^cording 

to certain comnioti established laws of nature; yet 

we remain the same living agents : whfen we shall 

lase as great a part, or the whole, by another 

common established law of nature, dc;atfa ; why 

may we not also remain the same ? That the alie-^ 

nation has been gradual in one case, and in tbe 

other will be more at once, does not prove siny 

thing to the contrary. We hive passed undestroyj' 

ed through those many and ^reat revolutions of 

matter, so peculiarly appropriated to us ourselves; 

why should we imagine death will be so fatal to 

us? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus alie* 

nated, or lost, is no part of our original solid body, 

but only adventitious matter ; bedause we may 

lose intire limbs, which must have contained many 

solid parts and vessels of the original body : or if 

this be not admitted, we have no proof that any of 

these solid parts are dissolved, or alienated^ by 

deatli. Though, by the way, we are very nearly 

related to that extraneous or adventitious matter^ 

whilst it continues united to and distending th^ 

several parts of our solid body. But after all; the 

relation a person bears to those parts of his body^ 

to which he is the most nearly related ; what does 

it appear to amount to but this, that the living 

agent and those parts of the body mutually affect 

each other ? And the same thing, ^he same thing 

in kind, though not in degree, may be said of all 

foreign matter, which gives us ideas, and which 

we have any power over. From these observations 

the whole ground of the imagination is removed^ * 
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tbat the dissolution of any matter is the destnic* 
tion of a living agent, from the interest he once 
had in such matter. 

Thirdly, If we consider our body somewhat 
more distinctly, as made up of organs and instru- 
ments of perception and of motion, it will bring 
us to the same conclusion. Thus, the common 
optical experiments show, and even the observation 
how sight is assisted by glasses, shows, that we see 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see w^ith 
glasses. Nor is there any reason to believe, that 
we see with them in any other sense ; any other, 
I mean, which would lead us to think the eye 
itself a percipient The like is to be said of hear- 
ing: and our feeling distant solid matter by means 
of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the 
like kind, as to the subject we are considering. 
All these are instances of foreign matter,* or such 
as is no part of our body, being instrumental in . 
preparing objects for, and conveying them to, the 
perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to 
the manner in which our organs of sense prepare 
and convey them. Both are, in a like way, instru- 
ments of our receiving such ideas from external 
objects, as the Author of nature appointed those 
external objects to be the occasions of exciting in 
us. However, glasses are evidently instances of 
this; namely of matter, which is no part of our 
body, preparing objects for, and conveying them 
towards, the perceiving power, in like manner as 
our bodily organs do. And if we see with our eyes 
only in the same manner as we do with glasses^. 
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the like may justly be concliicjed, from analogy, 
of all pur other senses. It is not intended, by any 
thing here said, to affirm, that the whole appa- 
ratus of vision, or of perception by any other of 
our senses, can be traced, through all its steps, 
quite up to the living power of seeing, or perceiv- 
ing : but that so far as it can be traced by experi* 
mental observations, so far it appears, that our 
organs of sense prepare and convey on object^, in 
order to their being percdved, in like manner as 
foreign matter does, without affording any shadow 
of appearance, that they themselves perceive. And 
V that we have no reason to think our organs of sen^e 
percipients, is confirmed by instances of persons 
losing some of them, the living beings themselves, 
their former oQcupiers, remaining unimpaired. It 
is confirmed also by the experience of dreams ; by 
which we find we are at present possessed of a la- 
tent, and what would otherwise be an unimagined 
unknown power of perceiving sensible objects, in 
as strong and lively a manner without our external 
organs of sense, as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or 
directing motion by will and choice: upon the 
destjaiction of a limb, this active power remains, 
as it evidently seems, unlessened ; so as that the 
living being, who has suffered this loss, would be 
capable of moving as before, if it had another limb 
to move with. It can walk by the help of an ar- 
tificial leg, just as it can make use of a pole, or a 
leaver, to reach towards itself and to move things 
beyond tlie length and the power of its natural 
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arm: and this last it does in the same itianner a$ It 
teaches and moves, with its natural arm, thin^d 
nearer and of less Weight Nor is there so much 
as any appearance of our limbs being endued With 
a power of moving ot- directing themselves; though 
they are adapted, like the several parts of a ma,-» 
chine, to be the instruments bf motion to each 
other ; and some, parts of the same litnb, to be in- 
struments of motion to other part$ of it. 

Thus, a man determines that he will look at such 
an object through a microscope ; oi-, being lamife 
suppose, that he will walk to such a place With- ^ 
staff a week hence. His eyeS and his feet no mor* 
determine in these cases, than the microscope and 
the staff. Nor is there any ground to thiiik they 
any more put the determination in practice; or 
that his eyes are the seers or his feet the movers^ 
in any other sense than as the microscope and the 
staff are. Upon the whole then, our organs of 
sense and our limbs are certainly instruments, 
which the living persons, ourselves, make use of tO 
perceive and move with : there is not any proba- 
bility, that they are any more ; nor, consequently, 
that we have any other kind of relation to them, 
than what we may have to .any other foreign mat- 
ter formed into instruments of perception and mo- 
tion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (I say 
any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking 
of the degree of it) ; nor, consequently, is there , 
any probability, that the alienation, or dissolution, 
of these instruments is the destruction of the per- 
ceiving and moving agent. 
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And thus^ our finding that the dissolution of 
mattery in which living beings were most niearly 
interested, is not their dissolution ; and that th^ 
destruction of several of the organs and instru- 
mcaits of perception and of motion belonging to 
them, is not their destiiiction ; shows, demonstra- 
tively, that there is no ground to think, that this 
dissolution of any bther matter, or destruction of 
any oth^r organs and instruments, will be th^ dis- 
solution, or destruction, of living agents, from the 
like kind of relation. And we have no reason to 
think we stand in any other kind of relation tp 
any thing which we find dissolved by death. ^ 
But it is said, these observations are^equally ap- 
plicable to brutes : and 'tis thought an insuperable 
diflficulty, that they should be immortal, and by 
consequence capable of everlasting happiness. Now, 
this manner of expression is both invidious aiKl 
weak : but the thing intended by it, is really no 
difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, suppose the invi- 
dious thing, designed in such a manner of expres- 
sion, were really implied, as it is not in the least 
in the natural immortality of brutes; namely, that 
tiiey must arrive at great attainments, and become 
rational and moral agents ; even this would be nq 
difficulty, since we know not what latent powers 
and capacities thcy may be endued with. There 
was once, prior to experience, as great presump- 
tion against human creatures, as there is against 
the brute creatures, arriving at that degree of un- 
derstanding which we have in mature age ; for wt 
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can trace up our own existence to the same origi- 
nal with theirs. And we find it to be a general 
law of nature, that creatures, endued with capaci- 
ties of virtue and religion, should be placed in a 
'condition of being, in which they are altogetiber 
without the use of them, for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood.'^ 
And great part of the human species go out of the 
present world, before they come to the exercise of 
these capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
2dly, the natural immortality of brutes does not 
in the least imply, that they are endued with any^ 
latent capacities of a rational or morai nature; And 
the economy of the universe might require, that 
there should be living creatures without any capa- 
cities of this kind. And all difficulties, as to the 
manner how they are disposed of, are so apparently 
and wholly founded on our ignorance, that 'tis 
wonderful they should be insisted upon by any; 
but such as are weak enough to think they are 
acquainted with the whole system of things. There 
is, then, absolutely nothing at all in this objection, 
which is so rhetorically urged against the greatest 
part of the natural proof or presumptions of the 
immortality of human minds : I say the greatest 
part ; for 'tis less applicable, to the following ol>- 
servation, which is more peculiar to mankind : 

III. That as 'tis evident ovlt present i^owtxs and 
capacities of reason, memory, and affection, do 
not depend upon our gross body, in the manner in 
which perception by our organs of sense does ; »o 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any 
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such manner, as to give ground to think, that the 
'dissolution of this body will be the destruction of 
these OUT present powers of reflection, as it will of 
our powers of sensation; or to give ground to con- 
clude, even that it will be so much as a suspension 
of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states 
of life and perception, greatly different from each 
other ; each of which^ has its own peculiar laws, 
and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. 
When any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified with the objects of them, we may be said 
to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites grati- 
fied, and yet we perceive, and reason, and act; we 
may be said to exist, or live, in a state of reflection. 
Now it is by no means certain, that any thing which 
is dissolved by death is any way necessary to the 
living being, in this its state of reflection, after ideas 
are gained. For though, from our present consti- 
tution and condition of being, our external organs 
of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to 
our reflecting powers, as carriages, and leavers, 
and scaffolds, are in architecture : yet, when these 
ideas are brought in, we are capable of reflecting 
in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the 
gieatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance 
from our senses; and without any at all, which w? 
know of, from that body, which will be dissolved 
by death. It does not appear, then, that the re- 
lation of this gross body to the reflecting being is. 
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in any 4egree, necessary to thinking; tot pur intel- 
lectual enjoyments or sufferings ; nor, consequent* 
ly, that the dissolution, or alienation, of the former 
by death will be the destruction of those present 
powers, which render us capable of this state pf 
. reflection. Further, there are instances of mof tal 
diseases, which do not at all affect our present in- 
tellectual powers ; and this affords a presumpt|op^ 
that those diseases will not destroy these present 
powers. Indeed, from the observations m^de 
above *, it appears, that there is no presupiption, 
from their mutually affecting each other, that the 
dissolution of the body is the destruction, of the 
living agent And by the same reasoning it mui^t 
appear, too, that there is no presumption, from 
their mutually affecting each other, that the.disso- 
lution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting power; but instances of their not affect- 
ing each other' afford a presumption of the con- 
trary. Instances of mortal diseases not impairing 
our present reflecting powers, evidently turn our 
thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be 
the destruction of them. , Several things, indeed, 
greatly affect all our living powers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of them; as, for instance, 
drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep : 
and from hetice we might have imagined it would 
destroy them, till we found, by experience, the 
weakness of this way of judginjg;. But, in the 
diseases now mentioned, there is not so much as 

• Pages 24, 25, 26, 27. 
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this shadow of probability, to lead us to any such 
conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we 
have at present. For in these diseases; persons the 
moment before death appear to be in the highest 
vigour of life. They discover apprehjensiqn, me- 
mory, reason, all entire ; with the utmost force of 
affection; sense of a character, of shame and ho- 
nour; and the highest mental enjoyments and suf- 
ferings, even to the last gasp : and these surely 
prove even greater vigour of life than bodily 
strength does. Now, what pretence is there for 
thinking, that a progressive disease, when arrived 
to such a degree, I mean that degree which is 
mortal, will destroy those powers, which were »at 
impaired, which were not affected by it, during its 
whole progress, quite up to that degree ? And if 
death, by diseases of this kind, is not the destruc- 
tion of our present reflecting powers, ^twill scarce 
be thought that death by any other means is. 

It is obvious that this general observation may 
be carried on further : and there appears so little 
connection between our bodily powers of sensa- - 
tion, and our present powers of reflection, that 
there is no reason to conclude, that death, which 
destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing 
to exist in the like state of reflection, which' we 
do now. For suspension of reason, memory, aiid 
the affections which they excite, is no part of 
the idea of death, nor is implied in our notion 
<^f it. And our daily experiencing these powers 
to be exercised, without any assistance, that; we 
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know of, from those bodies, which will be dissolved 
by death ; and our finding often, that the exercise 
of them is so Hvely to the last ; thes^ things afford 
asensiblis apprehension, that death may 9pt per- 
haps be so much as a discontinuance of the exer- 
cise of these {)owers, nor of the enjoyments and 
sufferings which it implies*; so that our posthu- 
mous hfe, whatever there may be in it additional 
to our present, yet may not be entirely beginning 
anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort, 
and in some respects, answer to our birth, which 
is not a suspension of the faculties which we had 
before it, or a total change of the state of life in 
which we existed when ip the womb, but a con- 
tinuation of both, ^yith such and such great alter- 
ations. 

])Jay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death, death may irpmediately, 
in the natural course of things, put us into a higher 
and more enlarged* state of life, as our birth doesf ; 

* There are three distinct questions, relating to a future life, 
here considered : Whether death be the destruction of living 
agents ? if not, ^Vhethe^ it be the destruction of their present 
powers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction of their pre- 
sent powers of sensation \ and if not. Whether it be the suspen- 
sion, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these present reflecting 
powers ? Now, if there be no reason to believe the last, there 
will be, if that >yere possible, less for the next, and less still for 
the first. 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brach- 
mans, Fop^^n* jxiv ja^ ^)i rlv /x«v wOa^ fiio», «^ ay ax/xii* itvofAitw iIpAm' 
TOF ^ GanOToii, ysvia-iv i^ Toy ovrat^ |5ioy, x»« rov ev^»ifji,ova tok fi>^ccofn^ 

<r«cn. Lib. XV. p. 1039- ^^» Arast. 1707. To which opinion 
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a state in which our capacities and sj>here of per*- 
ci^ption and of action, may be much greater ^tiaan 
at .present. For, as our relation to our external 
organs of sense renders us capable of existing in 
our present state of = sensation, so it may be the 
only natural hindrance , to our existing, immedin 
ately and of course, in a higher state of reflection. 
The truth is, reason does not at; all ^hew uis in wbaifc 
state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive aiid activb 
powers, yet the suspension of a power, and the 
destruction of it, are effec tsi so totally different ia 
kind,, as we experience from sleep and aswoon>t 
that we cannot in any wise argue irohi one to the 
other; or conclude, even to the lowei^t degree, grf 
probability, that the saipe kind of farce which is. 
sufficient to suspend our faculties, though. it \be 
increased ever so much, will be^ sufficient to de-! 
stroy them. . -^ - 

These observations tagetiier may be. sufficient 
to shew how little presumption there is, that death; 
is the destruction of human <5reatares. Howe^^er, 
there is the shadow of analogy, which may lead us; 
to imagine it is; the supposed likeness which is 
observed, between the decay. of vegetables and of . 
living creatures. And this hkencss is. indeed siiffi-^i 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions. to tlip. 
flowers of the field, in their pictures of -the fi^ilty 

perhaps Antoninus' may allnde in these word?, (wf vvy w^i/xiwk, wvrf 
I* J] TO >]/vp^agtojf ffti t2 ^irrg» rary iKina^Tou^ Lib. IJX. t.. 3, 
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ef our present life. But in reason^ the analogy \% 
so far fi'om holding, th^t there appears no ground 
even for the ccmiparison, as to the present questipn ^ 
because one of the two subjects compared is whoUy 
void of that, which is the principal and chief t^iog 
in the other, the power of perception and of acttipn ; 
and which is the only thing we are inquiring about 
tile continuance of. So that the destruction of a 
vegetable is an event not similar, or analogous, to 
the destruction of a living agent 

But if, as was above intimated, lea,ving off the 
delusive custom of substituting imagination in the 
Tcy)m of experience, we would confine ourselves to 
what we do know and understand ; if we would 
argue only from that, and from that foim our ex- 
pectation, it would appear, at first sight, that as no 
probability of living bpings ever c;easing to be so, 
can be ioncluded from the reason of the thing ; so 
none can be collected from the analogy of Nature; 
because we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
deatl). But as we are conscfQus that we are endued 
with capacities of per<;eption and of action, arid are 
living persons, what we are to go upon is, tjiat we 
shall continue so till we foresee sonie accident, or 
event, which jyill endanger those capacities, or be 
likely to destroy us : which death does in no wise 
appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and 
action, just as naturally as we came into the pre* 
sent And this new state may naturally be a social 
one. And the advantages of it, advantages of 
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every kiiid> inay natiinklly be bestoiM^ ! according 
taibsixm:%sit general laws of wisdom/ upon every 
imetn4ii*o{xirtion to "the degrees df his vi(tue« And 
tiKMgfaf tlie advaatd^es of tiiiat future natural istatfe 
diould'not be bestow^d^ as these of the present Ih 
sbtne nieastife are, by .the will d£ the society ; but 
entirely by His more imin^diate action, upon whom 
the ivtole fname of nature depends : yet this distri-* 
buliidif iiiaiy be jiist a^ natural, . as their being;dis(trih 
buted here by thSg- instrumentality of men. And, 
indeed, though crtife were to allow any confused 
uttdeterminW sense, which people please to put 
tipdti the word natural, itwouidbe a shostness.'of 
thOMght scarce credible to imagine, that no system 
or fcdiirte of things can be so, but.bnly what We see 
at present *.: especially whilst the probability of a 
fatnrk life, or the ilatural immortality of the soul, 
h admitted upon the evidence of reason ; because 
this is really both adiUitting and denying at obce, a 
state of being different from the present to be natu^ 
ral But the only distinct meaning of that word 
is, ^tatedy Jixed^ or settled \ since what is natural 
as much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so, L e. to effect it continually, 
or at stated times ; as what is supernatural, or mi- 
raculbus, does to effect it fot^ once^ And from 
hence it must follow, that persons' notion of what 
is natural will be enlarged, in proportion to their 
greater knowledge of the works of God, and the 
dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there any 
I 

* See Part II. ch. \i. and Part II. ch. iii. 
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absurdity iiaistippesihgy tHit>there rnaybebelogsia 
fhe' univqrse^Hwho^ capacitids> and kixowtoigei 
knd vieWj^ 'iBay:be«o exfcensive, as.'that tl:f^i!^bole 
!£!htistian dispend»iiion iiia^i^ to them appear ohtucal, 
«.»• dj analogous .or conformable to God's rdealiags 
Miith: otber partb' df His /creation ; as natuml as - the 
froibie.fcnown cilnH-se of things appears to us, .tiFor 
•there seems scarici any other; possijble sensii /to J>c 
put: upon the word, Ibut that only in whiQh it is 
Jberfe used ; sinailar; stated^ cm^ uniform. . ,: , > . i i . 
?' -This) credibility of a future life^ :which. h^s^tfeen 
here insisted np6n, how little soever it may satisfy 
jOuT' curiosity, setsias to answer all the purpoaea»([^ 
xreligion^.Jn :likc:TOanner as a deraon^tratiyfct:pro6f 
would.. . Indeed, . a proof, even a demofis^ratiyc 
one, ofa,futut;€ life, would not be aprooif of vPeli- 
gioH. ' For^ thit we are to live heteafter, i* juat as 
jeconcileable with* the scheme of atheism, arid as 
.well to be accounted fqr by it, as that we,ar^ n6w 
alive is : and therefore nothing can be more absurd 
^than to argue, from that scheme, that there can bp 
;no future stajte:; .;JBut as religion , implies a future 
jstajcj any ipreswmption. against -§uch a ^tatip; is a 
presumption -agaiiist religion. And the foregoing 
ohservationis rempA^je. all presumptions pf that sort, 
and prove, to }a<very. considerable degree of proba- 
bility, oriefttnd'amentaJ doctrine of religiQU;; which, 
if believedj w;o\jild , greatly open^ and dispose, the 
niind seriously to attend to the general evidence of 
the whole. : >' . : 
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TiTAT wJiidih makes* the qiiestion ccfticerrilnga fuJ 

tatt lifeto^beof ^ gradt importance Ipusj iseiifr 

csipaoky: of happitiefisatidt -misery; : Anfdthat.whicH 

inakei$ the c^nsidpratiowtjf it to .be of so great»iniM 

portaoQ64:o us; is tUd supposition of oilr happiness* 

aiid tmwdty hfeiidafler, depending upon ciir actions. 

here.^^ With6ftti>tHs;>* fl^ i^uriosity^.could. not 

bufe^oBhetiihes bring a; slibject,,:in triiijcfa we «iay 

be^sd highly inteirslied^; to our .thoughts J especially: 

upon bhe. mortality of others^ or the near prospect) 

of our 'own.: But' peaeuon^le men M^uid n6t ta}ift> 

any farther thpo^t/ about b^rtafter^ • than whafe 

should ihap^en /thus ^dGCfisionally to ris^ in th^; 

nmidsi-if it'Werercertaaiiithat our future interest ilo: 

way dfejlended upcin oui;»presjent behaviour \r where^. 

as,: oii»the cpfttrapy^iifithew be ground, either from* 

aaalb^ or anything eise, to tJainfciit does; th^n^ 

therr is ifeasdn , also few the most- active tibiough t airtk 

sqiicittide to^cme tfcat interest; jt© behave spias 

that we may escape that misery, and obtain tJi^t 

ha|)ptness in another^ Ufe, wWch we:ii(it only supr. 

posciodrselves capable of, :hut whichi we aj^rehenfl 

^bo'is.pufe rrt our own - power. And whether t\\Qiji^ 
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be ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
would deserve to be most seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life and inte- 
rest than that presumptive cttie^ which the forego- 
ing observations amount to. 
. Now, in the present; state,, all whicl^i vtfi ^njoyi 
and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our 
own power. For pleasure and pain are the conse- 
quences of our actions : and we are endued by the 
Author of our. Natuce with capacities of &reseeiiig 
these coQSdK^encer. . Weifisd, 1^ "experiesni^, He. 
does not.sQ inuch aa preserye-oin^ lives, !e&clumvely> 
of our owH^care aiid attention to provide oursdrea. 
with, and >to make use of, that sustenance, ky 
which he has appointed oua: lives shall be preserved, . 
and without "tt^hick he has appointed; they, shall not 
be preservedXat all. And in general w6: foresee^ 
that the^ external things, whickare. the objects of ^ 
our various pas8i(ms> can ileither be obtained.* nor > 
enjoyed, without exerting ourselves in. such and 
stich manners: but by thus 'exerting ourselves, wc 
obtain and enjoy these objects, in which oilr natu- 
ral good consists ; or by thi&.means God gives ruer 
the possession and enjoyment of them. I Ibiov 
not that we have any one kiiid, or. degree,: of en- 
joyment, but i by : the me^s of- <xkt owa ; acjbidB& 
And by prudaice and care, we may, fortheimost 
part, pass cwir <days in tblerabk ease and quieti. or, 
OH' the cdnfa-ary,: we may, by i*ashneas, ungoverncA 
paii^on, wllfalness^ or even, hfy negligence, make 
ourselves as miserable as ever we please. .And.many 
de pleaisc ta make themselves extremely miserable,. 
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t. e. to do. ijrhat they know: beforehand \ifill tender 
them SHO. / They foUow those .ways, .the fruit of 
which they Jknow,: hf instruction, example,, expe- 
rience, will be disgrace, and poverty, an4 sickness, 
ind ur^itneLyideatib. This, eveiyone dbsdrves-to 
b6 the general course of things ; though it is .to he 
allowed, we Cannot iind by experience, thitalloUr 
sufierings are owing to diir own follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his 
creatures ptdmiscuoUsly such knd€(uch perceptions, 
without tegard to their behaviour ; why he" does 
not make .them happy without the instriim^aMity 
of their binoL actions, and prevent their 'bHftging 
ihy suiFerings upon themselves, as anoth^ matter. 
Pierbaps'there may be some impossibilities in the 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted^with *- 
Or less happittCBS, it may be, ^would, ujtoh the 
whole, be produced by such a method of c6nd«icty 
than is by; the present. Or, perhaps^ divinfe good- 
ness, : with which, iTI mistake not, i^teniake 'veiy 
fisie al).x)dri speculations,! may not be a/ bare single 
disposition ta produce happiness ; . but adispiosition 
to make ;dfe good, thie faithful^ the honest man 
happy. Perhaps- ?tn infinitely perftct Mind niay be 
pleased witb seeing his ;creaturesi^ behave suitably 
to the nature [which he has ^ivieti thdm ; to theTO- 
)ations which he has placed, them in to each other ; 
and to that which they sttahd in to himself: that 
relation to himself, whichi during their existence, 
is even necessary, and whiib is the most important 

* Pari I. Clu:Tif: 
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one; of all. Perhaps, I say, an hiiiii(te]y perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral 
agents,, ih; and for itself ;- as well as upon account 
of its being essentially c©«idui3ive to the^happiness 
oi bis x:reation; Qc the whole end, : for which G od* 
made, andithusgovernalhc world, may be, utterly 
beyoAd .the reach of our. 'faculties ; thene maycbe: 
somewhat in it as impossible for us to have any 
conception of, as f^r a blind « man t6 have a con- 
ception of colours; JBat;how:ev:er.this!be, it is cer« 
tain,n^tter of univei«8al;e'xperienoe, Ithat thp -gene- 
ral method of divine administratioai is» fdrewairnin^ 
us, outgiving :us capacitiear to foresee, with more ot 
lesa .'.clearness, that.if.weiacfc so. and^so^r.we sl^ 
hayei$ucU /enjoycnents, if so and so»^:siich suffirf^ 
ing»; and giving us those ^oymentjs^, ai!id makibigr 
us feel those sufferingis, an icohsequeiiqe of our aKi4 
tiQllS#;«/> 1 < . . li'* ;. • > . \ - • '^ '«'{ • " » "■!? -•' 
.AfBufr^all this is*! to be ascribedf to the gtnerat 
coui-se of mature;-' True This .&>t^e very thingt 
which I am observing* - It is to be ascribed to thS 
general course of nature:; ie. e. 'not, siirdy- to tile 
words, or. ideas, course iof nahtre:; Jaiit to hiraf 
who appointed it^^and put things iatb it: or to a 
course of .; operation, from rits unifioHnaiby^. or con*-: 
stftncyi called .naturalt.;M and .which rneorssarilyr 
impljjBS an .operatmgKagtnlj. |Fon when 'men find 
tbems^lVQs : uece$si*atjed^ to confess: an Author of 
Natiir^ .or that God i^ the naturiilvgovepjoDr of the 
world.; they must notiieny this again, because hfei 

* Pages $6, 57. 
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govemmetst is iitilfetTii ; -thby must not^deoy tliat 
lie does things ^.t all, because he does tlienb con- 
stantly j ^becauie the effects of bisf acting are per-* 
manent, 5>vliether his acting^be saor not/; .tboGgh; 
there is "no re^on to think it is notj ' ihsh(hrtj 
e^ery majfl^iirt/every tbinglhe does, iiatarslly acts^ 
ilpontheibfethotight and a|>prehensian: of avoiding 
evil, ot ohOsLming good : atad if the natural course 
oF^ things: 4)C the appointmeatxrflGodyi.aiidiOur na^. 
tQral)ffi«piti^ of knowledge and experiehce « ara 
gWett US' by him j then the Jgbod and bad >coitseiC 
queiices^ which Mlo^ otir actions, are hi&joppaint^ 
mentjanrf our foresight' of 'tliose domsequ^ne^ is' 
a» warning g^ivetitisi, by him, how \iwb arqt^^ofci j 

*' Is the piestrfur^, then, haturaHy acadn^pany- 
ittg etery piaf titular grattficatidn pf paisibn; intend-"- 
ed tO' ^tft us^'tipdii gi^^ifying 0«j««elves> In every 
sucJh particular instancQ, ind as^-ifeVaftl to us fot 
so'doihg?'*' No, certainly. :Nor :ia';it itobeisaid^r 
that our eyes were naturalljp intended Ito give us 
the jrfghfc ^f • each particular ofeject,- to Vhich 'they 
do or can bxtefnd ; objects t'^ibfc arc destructive 06 
them, or whi<;h, for any other. Teason, itnoaybei*' 
come us^ ^ t6 turn our eyes frmi>. Yet there isnno: 
doubt, but that our eyes • ware intended ftw. ills ta 
see with; So neither • is thtre any'dotrbt^; 'but 
l3^at the foreseen pleasures* and pains, belonging to 
the passions, were intended^witf general, to induce 
mankind toact in such and'such manners.. w 

Now, froili this general observation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to understand 
he has appointed satisfaction and delight tb be tW 
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consequehce of our acting in one:iiiaaiierj aad paia 
and uneadiness of our acting in anodier, and o£ 
our not acting at all ; and that we find the conse- 
quences, ;\rhich we were, beforehand informed ofv 
uniformly to follow ; we liiay learuy that we are at 
presentactttaUy .under his gbvemment, in the strict-^ 
est and most proper sense; in such al senae^ as that ' 
he rewalrds and punishes us for our acti6ns« . An 
Author. of Nature being: supposed, it is not so mucfe 
a deduction of i^ason^ as a mattiir of experience^ 
that we ard thus nndiir his government : und^r hift 
government in the same sense, a^ We are under 
^e government of civil magistrates. Bteause the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, ^ and pain. tor 
others, in our power to do or forbeal*, and giving 
notice of this appointmemt beforehand to those 
whom it concemsi is the proper formal notion 6i 
government Whether the pleasure or pain^ which 
thus follows upon Qifr behaviour, be owitig to the 
Author of Nature^s jtcting upon us every momenta 
which we feel it; or to his haviflg at.onde con- 
trived and executed his own part in the plan of 
tiie world; makes no alteration as to the matter be^ 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates could make the 
sanctiona of their Jaws take. place, :Without inter-* 
posing at all, after they had passed them ; with** 
out a trial, and the formalities of an execution : if 
they were able to make their laws execute them*' 
selves, or every offender to execute them upon him- 
self; we should be just in the same sense under their 
govermuaot then, as we are now : but in a much 
higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain i« 
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iflie ridicule, with which, oiie foresees, sbtne per- 
sans will divert themselves^ upon finding lesser 
pains considered as instances of divine punishment. 
There is no possibility of answering or evading the 
geneital thing here intended, without denying all 
final causes. For, final causes being admitted, the 
pleasures and pains now ihentidned must be ad-^ 
mitted, tpo, as instances of them. And if they 
?Hre; if God annexes delight to some actions, and 
uneasiness to others, with an apparent design to 
induce us to act so and so ; then he not only dis* 
penses happiness and npisery, but also rewards 
and punishes actions. If, for example, the paiA 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the de- 
struction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire^ or upon wounding ourselves, 
be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tcsnds to our destruction; this 
is altogether as much an instance of his punishing 
^ur actions, and consequently of our being under ' 
his government, as declaring by a voice from 
heaven, that, if we acted so^ he would inflict such 
pain upon us, and inflicting it, whether it be greater 
w less. . . < 

Thus we find, that the true notion, or concep- 
tion^ of the Author of Nature, is that of a master, 
or governor, prior to the consideration of his 
moral attributes. The fact of our case. Which wc 
find by experience, is, that he actually exercises 
dominion, • or government, over us at present, by 
rewarding and punishing us for our actions, ii:i as 
strict and proper a sense of these words, and evejn 
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ill the same sense^ a$ children, servantsy subject^ 
are rewarxied and punished by those, wbio govern 
them» ' 

And thus the Avhole analogy of Nature, ■ the 
whole present course of things, most fully shows^ 
that there is nothing incredible in the general doc- 
trine of religion; that God will reward. and punish 
men for their actiom hereafter : nothing incredir 
ble, I mean, arising out of the notion. of rewarding 
and p\mi3hing : fqr . the whole pour^e pf nature is 
a present insta^^ce of his exercising that govern-^ 
ment over us, which implies in it iiewarding and 
punishing; 



But,. as divine puni^hnieat i$ what men chiefly 
objectj against, and are most unwilling to allow, 
it may be proper tp mention some circumstances 
in the natural course of punishments at present, 
which are analogous to what religion teaches us 
concerning a future state, of punishment : indeed 
*o analogous, that as. they add a farther credibility 
to it, so th^y cannot but raise, a. most serious 
apprehension of it in those who will attend ta 
them. .; . . / ; 

It has been iiow pbseryed, that, such and such 
miseries. naturally follow such ^nd such actions of 
imprudence and wilfulness, as well as actions more 
commonly, and more distinctly considered as vi- 
rions ; and that these consequences, when they 
may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments 
annexed to such actions. For the general thing 
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here insisted upon is, not. that we see a great. deal 
of misery in the world, but a great deal which 
men bring upon themselves by their own behaviour^ 
which tliey might have foreseen and avoided. Now 
the circumstances of these natural punishments, 
particularly deserving our attention, are su6h ,as 
these: That oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted 
in consequence of, actions, which procure many 
present advantages, . and' are accompanied with 
much present ples^sure ; for instance, sickness and 
untimely dea.th is the cojij^equence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the highest mirth and 
jollity : That these punishments are often, much 
greatqr than the advantages, or pleasures, obtained 
by the actions, of which they are the punishments 
or consequences : Th^^t though we may imagine a 
constitution, of jiature, in which these nafcufal pUr 
nishnients, which are in fact to folio w^^ would 
follow,. immediately upon. such actions heipgdone, 
or very soon after; we find, <m. the .contrary, in 
our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, sometimes even till long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot j so that the constitu- 
tion Qf nature is such, that delay of punishment is 
no sort nor degree of presumption ;of final impur 
punity ; That after such delay, these natural pur 
nishments, or miseries, often come, not by degrees, 
but suddenly, with violence, and at once.; howr 
ever, the chief misery often does: That asrcer-* 
> tainty of such distant mise/y following jsuch ac-^ 
tions is never afforded persons, so, perhaps, during 
the actions, thej^ have seldom a distinct, full ex-r 
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pectation of its following * : and many times the 
case is only thus^ that they see in general, or may 
see, the credibility that intemperance, suppose, 
will bring after it > diseases ; civil crimes, civil 
punishments ; when yet the real probability ofteii 
is, that they shall escape: but things notwith- 
standing take their destined course, and the misery 
inevitably follows at its appointed time, in very 
many of these cases. Thus, also, though youth 
may be alleged as an excuse for rashness and folly, 
as being naturally thoughtless, and not clearly 
foreseeing all the consequences of being untract- 
able and. profligate ; this does not hinder, but that 
these consequences follow, and are grievously felt, 
throughout the whole course of mature life. Ha- 
bits contracted, even in that age, are often utter 
ruin: and men's success in the world, not only 
in the common sense of worldly success,' but their 
real happiness and misery, depends, in a great de- 
gree, and in various ways, upon the manner in 
which they pass their youth ; which consequences 
they, for the most part, neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldom can properly be said to believe 
beforehand. It requires also to be mentioned, 
th^t, in numberless cases, the natural course of 
things affords us opportunities for procuring advan- 
tages to ourselves at certain times, which we can- 
not procure when we will ; nor ever recal the op- 
portunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. 

* See Part II. chap. vi. 
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If, during the opportunity of youth, persons are 
indocile and self-willed, they inevitably suiFer iii 
their future I'fe, for want of^ those acquirements, 
which they neglected the natural season of attain- 
ing. If the husbandman lets his seed-time pasfe 
T^^thout sowing, the whole year is lost to him 
beyond recovery. In lik^ manner, though after 
men have been guilty of folly and extravagance, f(/> 
to a certain degree, it is often in their power, for 
instance, to retrieve thelt affairs, to recover their 
health and character; at least in good measure: 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail 
at all towarda preventing the miseries, poverty, 
sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance, exceeding that degree. There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and misbehavibui*, 
which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It 
is, further, very much to be remarked, that ne- 
glects from inconsiderateness, want of attention *, 
not looking about us to see what we have to do, 
are often attended with consequences altogether as 
dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil go- 
vernment being natural, the punishments of it are 
so too: and some of these punishments are capital; 
as the effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are 
often mortal. So that many natural punishments 
are final f ta.him, who incurs them, if considered 

* Part II. chap. vi. . 

t The general consideration of a future state of punishment 
most evidently belongs to th6 subject of natural religion. But if 

D 
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only in liis temporal capacity : and seem inflicted 
by natural appointment, either to remove the 
offender out of the way of being fivther mischie- 
vous ; or as an example, though frequently a dis- 
regarded oiie, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not whal; we call accidental, 
or to be met with only now aiid then ; but they, 
are things of every days experience : they proceed 
from general laws, very general ones, by which 
God governs the world, in the natural course of 
his Providence. And they are so ai^tlagous to 



mny of these reflections should be thought to relate more peculi- 
arly to this doctrine, as taught in Scripture, the reader is desired 
to observe, that Gentile writers, both moralists and poets, speak 
of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to the duratioa 
and degree of it, in a like manner of expression and of description 
as the Scriptuie does. So that all which can positively be asserted 
to be matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctiine, 
seems to be, that the great distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked shall be made at the end of this world ; that each shall 
then receive according to his deserts. Reason did, as it well 
might, conclude, that it should, finally and upon the whole, be 
well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked : but it could not 
be determined upon any principles of reason, whether human 
creatures might not have been appointed to pass through other 
states of life and being, before that distributive jqstice should 
finally and efiectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that 
the next state of things, after the present, is appoiqted for the 
execution of this justice ; that it shall be no longer delayed : but 
the mystery ofGod^ the great mystery of his suffering vice and 
confusion to prevail, ^halt then be^ finished; and he will take to. 
him his great poxoer^ and will reign, by rendering to everjr QPC 
according to his works. 
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what religion teaches us concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece with 
it, that both would naturally be expressed in the 
viery same words,' and manner of description. In 
the book of Proverbs *, for insftance, Wisdom isjur 
troduced, as frequenting the most public places of 
^ resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as 
the natural appointed guide of human life. " How 
long," speaking to those who are passing through 
it, " how long, ye simple ones, will ye love folly, 
and the scorners delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof, 
fiehold, I will pour put my spirit upon you, I wiU 
make known my words unto you." But upon be- 
ing neglected, " Because I have called, and ye 
refused, I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also 
will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as deso- 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a whirl- 
wind; when distress and anguish cometh upon 
you. Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me." This passage, eveiy.one sees, is 
poetical, and some parts of it are highly figurative; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing in- 
tended is expressed more literally in the following 
words : '^ For that they hated knowledge, and did 
not chuse the fear pf the Lord ; thereforei shall 

^ Chap. i. 
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they cat of the fruit of their own way, and be 
filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy them.** And the whole passage 
is so equally applicable to what we experience ifi 
the present world, concerning the consequences of 
ipiens actions, and to what religion teaches us is 
to be expected in another, that it may be que* 
btioned which of the two was principally intended.. 
Indeed, when one has been recollecting the 
proper proofs of a fiiture state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, nothing, methinks, can give one so 
i^en^ible an apprehension of the latter, or represent- 
ation of it to the mind, as observing, that after the 
many disregarded checks, admonitions, and warn- 
itigs, which people meet with in the ways of vice, 
and folly, and extravagance; warnings from their 
very nature ; from the examples of others ; from 
lesser inconveniences which they bring upon them- 
selves ; from the instructions of wise aiid virtuous 
men: after these have been long despised, scorned, 
ridiculed : after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been de- 
layed for a great while ; at length they break in 
irresistibly, like an armed force : repentance is too 
late to relieve, and can serve only to aggravate, 
their distress : the case is become desperate : and 
poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, infk- 
my and death, the effects of their own doings, 
overwhelm tbcm, beyond possjibility of remedy or 
escape. This is an account of what is in fact the- 
general constitution of nature. 
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..It is. not in aiiy sorj; meant, (hat, accoTdipg t? 
wMfc appears al; present; of the ,na(tur?il cou^^e of 
^hiO^Sy men<are,?dw^ys uniformiy pun^shefd in prpr 
j^x^oj^ t9,t|ieir ipifl^ehaviojurv Jbttt thattb^^e sffp 
v^ry inany instances, of ini8b^a,yiour,-pvinishe4 ^ 
tl^ i^eyer^ way? a^qK jiP?»tjipine4 j.^4 . vepy^ ^m^f 
]ful :ins]t5iAces tQp^. , jS^iffifi^Ati t<) i3hew;Fb?.t t^e jgw^i 
pf .theiuniv^rgejQj^.iSniniit; ^p4i tf thprpugji^ly 
<)9nside|^j 9uffi?iefltJu%t;9..aii<5W]gri all objectioJi^ 
^giiinst Jbe ; cr^J^ibiMty qf a.futrtie fixate of pufljs^ 
«^>tei)jfw;in| ftjay wftgiijations, tJbftt.tl^e frailty qf 
sm picture ^n<J. external tetpJ>j^t^ns,,^linost ^ni- 
hijAte the .gjiilt <?f hnman vices,; i a? , well as objeq- 
ti0ri^ «f anothe? sforit ;: frpni .necessity; from sup- 
positions, tbatitbe will of an iivfinjite^ Being; caQAot 
be Gonti-adicted ; or that he must be incapable of 
offence and provocation *. 

Reflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to serious persons, the most free from en- 
thusiasm, and of the greatest strength of mind : 
but it is fit things be stated and considered as they 
really are. And there is, in the present age, a 
certain fearlessness, with regard to what may be 
hereafter under the government of God, which 
nothing but an universally acknowledged demon- 
stration on the side of atheism can justify, and 
which makes it quite necessary, that men be te- 
minded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there 
is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, 
even upon the most sceptical principles. For, may 

** See Chap. iv. & vi. 
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it not be saiJi of any person, upon his being bom 
into the world, he may behave so, as to be of no 
service to it, but by being made an example of 
the woful effects of vice and folly : That he may, 
as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous exe- 
cution, from the hands of civil justice; or in some 
other course of extravagance shorten his days ; or 
bring upon himself infamy and diseases worse than 
death ?. So that it had been better for him, even 
ivith regard to the present world, that he had 
never been bom-: And is there any pretence of 
reason, for people to think themselves secure, and 
talk as if they had certain proof, that, let them 
act as licentiously as they will, there can be nothing 
analogous to this^ with regard to a future and more 
general interest, under the providence and govern- 
ment of the same God ? 



CHAR III. 



Of the Moral Government of God. 



As the manifold appearances of design and of 
final causes, in the constitution of the world, prove 
it to be the work of an intelligent mind ; so the 
particular final causes of pleasure and pain, distri- 
buted amongst his creatures, prove that they are 
under his government : what may be called* his 
natural government of creatures, endued with sense 
and reason. This, however, implies somewhat 
more than seems usually attended to, when we 
speak of God's natural government of the world. 
It implies government of the very same kind with 
that, which a master exercises over his servants^ 
or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes, as really prov^ an intelli- 
gent Governor of the world, in the sense now 
mentioned, and before * distinctly treated of, as 
any other instances of final causes prove an intel- 
ligent Maker of it 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, tq 
determine any thing certainly, concerning the mo- 
ral character of the Author of Nature, considered 
in this relation of governor; does not ascertain hi? 

* Chap. ii. 
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government to be moral, or prove that he is the 
righteous judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding arid punishing 
rhen for their actions, which the most tyrannical 
person may do ; but in rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked ; in rendering to men 
according to their actions, conside\-ed as good or 
evil. And the perfection of moral government 
consists in doing this, with regard to all intelli- 
gent creatures, in an exact proportion to their 
personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of 
the Author of Nature to be that of simple absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of 
action, and infinite in degree, is a disposition to pro- 
duce the greatest possible happiness, without re- 
gard to persons' behaviour, otherwise than as such 
regard would produce higher degrees of it. And 
supposing this to be the only f^haracter of God, 
veracity and justice in him would be nothing but 
benevolence conducted by wisdomv Now surely 
this ought not to be asserted, unless it can be 
proved ; for we should speak with cautious reve- 
rence upon such a. subject. And whether it can be 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired 
into ; but whether, in the constitution and conduct 
of the world, a righteous government be not dis- 
* cernibly planned out : which necessarily iipplies a 
righteous governor. There may possibly be in 
the creation beings, to whom the Author of Na- 
ture manifests himself under this most amiable of 
all characters^ this of infinite absolute benevolence ; 
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for it is the most amiable, aapposing it tlQt| as per? 
haps it is not, incompatible with justice : biitbe 
manifests himself to us under the charactier of a 
righteous governor. He may, consistently with 
this, be* simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained : but he is, for he has given 
us a proof in the constitution and conduct of the 
world that he is^ a. governor over servants, is 
he rewards and punishes us for our actions. Ai^d 
in the constitution and conduct of it, he may also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, aiid 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and dis:^ 
tinct intimations, that his government is righteous 
or moral : clear to such as think the, nature of it 
deserving their attention; and yet not to every 
careless person who casts a transient reflection upon 
the subject*. 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine government, which we experience ourselves 
under in the present state, taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government* And 
yet this by no means hinders, but that there may 

* The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being universal, nor so strong as mig^t possibly have been, may 
be ui^ed against natural religion, as well as against revealed. 
And therefore the consideration of them belongs to the first part 
of this Treatise, as well as the seconds But as these objections 
are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose to consider 
them in the second Part. And the answer to them there, ch. vi^ 
as urged against Christianity, being almost equally applicable to 
them as urged against the Religion of Nature; to avoid repetition, 
the reader is referred to that chapter. 
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be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral in it. 
A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree : enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be completed, or carried 
on to that degree of perfection which religion 
teaches us it shall ; but which cannot appear, till 
much more of the divine administration be seen, 
than can in the present life. And the design of 
this Chapter is to enquire, how far this is the case: 
how far, over and above the moral nature * which 
Grod has given us, and our natural notion of him, 
as righteous governor of those his creatures, to 
whom he has given this nature f ; .1 say how far, 
besides this, the principles and beginnings of a 
moral government over the world may be discern- 
ed, notwithstanding and amidst all the confusion 
and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has bpen 
often urged with great force, that, in general, less 
uneasiness, and more satisfaction, are the natural 
consequences J of a virtuous than of a vicious 
course of life, in the present state, as an instance 
of a moral government established in nature ; an 
instance of it, collected fro^n experience and matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty 
to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each amongst themselves; and also against each 
other, so as to make an estimate with any exact- 
ness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of 

• Dissertation II. t Chap. vi. 

X See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part II. 
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virtue. And it is not impossible, that, amidst the 
infinite disorders of the world, there may be excep- 
tions to the happiness of virtue, even with regard 
to those persons, whose course of life, from their 
youth up, has been blameless ; and more with re* 
gard to those, who have gone on for some time in 
the ways of vice, and have afterwards reformed. 
For suppose an instance of the latter case ; a per- 
son with his passions inflamed, his natural faculty 
of self-government impaired by habits of indul- 
gence,, and with all his vices about him, like so 
m9.ny harpies, craving for their accustomed grati- 
fication: who can say how long it might be before 
such a person would find more satisfaction in the 
reasonableness and present good consequences of vir- 
tue, than difficulties and self-d^enial in the restraints 
of it? Experience also shews, that men can, to a 
great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as 
that by professing themselves to be without prin- 
ciple, and avowing even direct villainy, they can 
i^upport themselves against the infamy of it. But 
as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, iipon his 
reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much 
more felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 
honour is recovered. Uneasinesses of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to the account of former 
vices : yet it w;ill be said, they are in part the con- 
sequences of reformation. Still I am far from al- 
lowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
be happier than vice in the present world ; but if 
it were, yet the beginnings of a righteous admini- 
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stration may, beyond all question, be found in 
nature, if we will attentively inquire after them*. 
And, 

I. In whatever manner the notion of Gt)d's moral 
government over the world tnight be treated, if it 
did not appear, whether he were, in a proper sense, 
our governor at all : yet i;(rhbn it is certain, matter 
of experience, that he does manifest himself ta us 
under the character of a governor, in the sense ex- 
plained^ ; it must deiserve to he considered, whe-^ 
ther there be Hot reason to apprehefad, that he may 
bb a righteous or moral governor. Since it slppears 
to be fact, that God does govern mankind by the 
method of rewards and.punishtfaents, according to 
some settled rules of distribution ; it is surely, a 
question to be asked. What presumpt;ion. is there 
against his finally rewarding and punishing thiBih, 
according to this particular rule, namely, as they 
act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or vi- 
ciously ? since rendering men happy or miserable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls in, 
with our natural apprehensions and sense of thiiigs, 
than doing so by any other rule whatever : since 
rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule, 
would appear much harder to be accounted for, by 
minds formed as he* has formed ours. Be the evi-» 
dence of religion, then, more or less clear, the ex- 
pectation which it raises in us, that the righteous 
shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the wicked 
miserable, cannot, however, possibly be cqnsidered 

* Chap. ii. 1 - 
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as absurd or phimerical: because it is no more than 
an expectation, that a method of government, al- 
ready begun, shall be carried on, the. method of 
rewarding and punishing actions ; and shall be 
carried on by a particular rule, which unavoidably 
appears to us, at first sight, more natural than any 
other, the rule which we call distributive justice* 
Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and external advantages, 
being the natural consequences of prudent manage- 
ment of ourselves and our affairs ; and rashhess, 
profligate negligence, and wilful folly, bringing 

I after them many inconveniences and sufferings ; 
I these afford instances of a right constitution of 
nature: as the correction of children, for their own 
I sakes, and by way of example, when they run into 
i danger, or hurt themselves, is a part of right edu- 
! cation. And thus, that God governs the world by 
, general fixt laws, that he has endued lis with ca- 
pacities of reflecting upon this constitution of 
things, and foreseeing the good and bad conse- 
quences of our behaviour, plainly implies some sort 
of moral government: since from such a constitu- 
tion of things it cannot but follow, that prudence 
and imprudence, whith are of the nature of virtue 
and vice *j must be, as they are, respectively re- 
warded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious 
actions are, to a great degree, actually punished as 

* Sc<j Dissert. II„ 
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mischievous to society: and besides punishment 
actually inflicted upon this account, there is also 
the fear and apprehension of it in those perscms, 
whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it^ 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself 
often a very considerable punishment The natu- 
ral fear and apprehension of it too, which restrains 
from such crimes, is a declaration of nature against 
them. It is necessary to the very being of society, 
that vices destructive of it should be punished as 
being so; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty: 
which punishment, therefore, is as natural as so- 
ciety ; and so is an instance of a kind of moral 
government, naturally established and actually 
taking place. And, since the certain natural course 
of things, is the conduct of Providence, or the go- 
vernment of God, though carried on by the instru- 
mentality of men; the observation here made 
amounts to this, that mankind find themselves 
placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded 
under his government, in the view of their being 
mischievous, or eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be objected, that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in 
the csfiG of persecution, and in other cases ; and 
that ill and mischievous actions are often reward- 
ed : it may be answered distinctly; first, that this 
is in no sort necessary, apd consequently not na- 
tural, in the sense in which it is necessary, and 
therefore natural, that ill or mischievous actions 
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should be punished : and in the next place, that 
good actions are never punished, considered as 
beneficial to society, ijior ill actions rewarded, un- 
der the view of their being hurtful to it. So that 
it stands good, without any thing on the side of 
vice to be set over against it, that the Author of 
Nature has as truly directed, that vicious actions, 
considered as mischievous to society, should be 
punished, and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them ; as he has directed and ne- 
cessitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as 
such, is actually rewarded, and vice, as such^ pu- 
nished : which seems to afford an instance, or 
example, not only of government, but of moral 
government, begun and established ; moral in the 
strictest sense, though not in that perfection of 
degree, which religion teaches us to expect. In 
ord^r to see this more clearly, we must distinguish 
between actions themselves, and that quality as- 
cribed to them, which we call virtuous or vicious. 
The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended with delight: and acquisitions 
of fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means, or materials, of enjoyment An action, 
then, l?y which any natural passion is gratified, or 
fortune acquired, procure? delight pr advantage ; 
abstracted from all consideration of the morality 
of such action, ; Cpnsequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in thi? casCj is gained by the action itself^ 
not by the morality,* the virtuousness or vicious- 
?|ess of it, though it be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. 
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Thus, to say such an action, or course of beha- 
viour, procured such pleasure or advantage, or 
brought on such inconvenience and pain, is iquite 
a different thing, from saying, that such good or 
bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such 
action or behaviour* In one case, an action, ab- 
stracted from all moral consideration, produced its 
effect : in the other case, for it will appear thai 
there are such cases, the morality of the action^ 
the action under a moral cdnsideration, i. e. the 
virtuousness or viciousness of it, produced the effect. 
Now I say virtue, as such, naturally procures consi- 
derable advantages to the virtuous, and vice, as 
such, naturally occasions great inconvenience, and 
, even misery, to the vicious, in very many instances. 
The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and temper, are to be mentioned as instances 
of it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some 
sort of uneasiness, and, not uncommonly^ with 
great disturbance and apprehension. That inward 
feeling, which, respecting lesser matters, and in 
familiar speech, we call being vexed with one's-self, 
and in matters of importance, and in more serious 
language, remorse ; is an uneasiness naturally aris- 
ing from an action of a man's own, reflected upon 
by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vi- 
cious in greater or less degrees: and this manifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasiness, which 
arises from a sense of mere loss or harm. What is 
more common, than to hear a man lamenting an 

accident or event, and adding ^but however he 

has the satisfaction that he cannot blame himself 
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foT'it; x>r, on ^the: c^jalrsry^ ithatHebMit^ysi^^r 

alio Ae iiiaturban/ee apd. feai") wbiicb jOf^ folloB^ 
ispba a.maii'fi haring done an ii^ury, .^me frxMn^a 
sense )o£. bis .be]iog\blani/ef worthy; otb^M^i/^e therf 
wouid, liri many cases^ he no ground uf disfiurhancer 
nor aayreadonto fisarje^enttnent or sb^tme.. Oft 
the Qfther liand, inward security aod pe^oe, im^d a 
mind open to ithe several gratifieattQnaio£iife, are 
the Ji^atuial attendants of innocence ai|d y\rtnfi.:'J!o 
^idh must be added, the xomplacesney, ^sktM^fi*, 
tion, aad^even joy .of heaj^t^ .whioh Aec^^p^oy t)}B 
exercise, the seal e;sercise^ of gratttvK^, fr^qod^bipi 
benevolence. ^ : .:..)..,!; 

Aiiri.here^ litbink, otight to.hi menticmcidy ,thft 
feara 4i£ future puixis^aient, aitd peBoefulho^^^Qf^ 
belter life, in tiioae whodfuUy believe, or bave-ai^ 
apprehension of religion : because the^e hopes. and 
fears <are present .nheaainess and sati^^tlon tP tbje 
mind ; and cannot fbe got rid of by gr^at p^^rt o|f 
the world, even hy men who have thought mo&t 
thoroughly upon the subject of religion, And qo 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and 
sattafaction may .be, or what, upon the whole, it 
may amount to. 

)In the nex.t place comes in the consideration, 
that all honest and good men are disponed to be^ 
friend honest good men, as such, and to discounte'r 
nance the vicious, as such, and do so in some de-^ 
gree ; indeed in a considerable degree: from which 
favour and discouragement cannot but arise consi^ 
tlerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
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the generality of ^ World have little tegard to the 
morality o^ their own actions, and may be suppeaed 
to haVe less to that of others, when they themselves 
are hot eon^erQed; yet let any onne be known, to be 
k itiah of vtHJue, some howor others he will be fa- 
Voiitecl, add good offices will be done him, 'feon 
rtg'ard to^Ms chatactef, without remote views,, oc- 
ca^ionally^Kfid in some low degree, I think, by the 
g^iierality of the world, as it happens to; cpnieiir 
their Way. Public honours top, and advantages, 
are the natural consequences, are sometimes at least 
the consequences in fact, of yirtuous actioas ;- of 
eminefnt justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coua- 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous. And 
sometimes even death itself, often infamy and ex- 
ternal inconveniences, are the public ccmsequences 
of vice, as vice. For instance, the sense which maor 
kind have of tyranny, injustice, oppression,, addi- 
tional to the mere feeling or fear of misery, .has 
doubtless been instrumental in bringing about re- 
volutions, which make a figure even in the history 
of the world. For it is plain, men resent injuries 
tfs implying faultiness, and retaliate, not merely 
under the notion of having received harm, but of 
having received wrong; and they have this resent- 
ment in behalf of others, as well as of themselves. 
So, likewise, even the generality are, >n some de- 
gree, grateful, and disposed to return good offices, 
not merely because such an one has been the oc- 
casion of good to them, but under the view that 
such good offices implied kind intention and good 
desert in the doer. To all this may be added two 
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or tht^e paiticul^i* thppgs, wliicb mauy persons will 
think frivol<^us; but to-me nothing appears ijo which 
at all,c0me§ in towards determining a question of 
such importance,; as,- wjiether there be, or be not, 
a iporai institution of government^ in the strictest 
syenae moral, .x?i>i^/y established. and. begun in na^ 
ture., . The, paiticular things are these: That in 
diom^tic governruent^ which is doubtless naturat 
childrf;];!, andptUers also, are very generally punished 
for i^sehood, and injustice, and ill-behaviour, as 
fiuchi and rewarded for the contrary.: which are 
in^t^nqes where veracity, and justice, and right be- 
haviour, as such, are naturally enforced by rewards 
^ud punishments, whether more or less consider- 
ahlc/in degree : that^ though civil government tjc 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other 
view than as prejudicial to society, without respect 
to the immorality of them ; yet as such actions arc 
immoral, so the sense which men have of the im- 
moraVity of them, very greatly contributes, in dif- 
ferent ways^ to bring offenders to justice : and, that 
intire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course 
procure, and circumstances of aggravated guilt 
prevent, a 1-emission of the penalties annexed to^ 
civil crimes,, in many cases, though by no means 
in all 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good aiid bad 
effects of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, 
the course of the world docs, in some measure, tniix 
upon the approbation and disapprobation of them,, 
as such, in others. The sense of well and ill doings 
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the presages of conscience, the folate of good cha- 
tacters And dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, 
Wsentment, gratitude j all these, co^nsidered ib 
themselves, and in their effects, do ^ord manifest 
teal instances of virtue, as such, nattfrally fiivoup- 
cd, and of vict?, as such, discountena'nced, more 
Of less, in the daily course of human life; in eveiy 
^ge, in every relation, in every general citcutn- 
Stance of it. That Ood has give* us a rmfA tifa- 
lure * ifaay most jrostly 4)e urged as a proof of dttr 
being under his moral government: but tha* he 
has placed ub in a condition, which gives this na- 
ture, as one may speak, scope to operate, andiii 
which it does irtiavoidably operate ; i. e. influence 
iriankind to act, so as thus to 'favour and rewaffl 
virtue, and discountenance and ^punish vice ; this 
is not the same, but a further, additional proof of 
liis moral government : for it is an instance of it. 
The fif st is a proof that he will finall/ favour and 
support virtue' effectually : the second is an exam- 
ple of his favouring and supporting it at present, 
in sotne degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it 
arises, that virtue, as such, is oflben rewarded, and 
vice, as such, is punished, and this rule never in«- 
verted: it will be found to proceed, in part, imme- 
diately from the moral nature itself, which God 
has given us : and also, in part, from his having 
given Us, together with this nature, so great a 
power over each other's happiness and misery. For, 

* See Dissert. II. 
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first, it is certain, that peace and delight, in some 
degree stnd upon some occasions, ^s the necessary 
9n.d present effect of virtuous practice; aa effect 
arising immediately from that constitution of our 
nature. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at least in some instances j; 
ill-doing, as s\ich, in none. And, secondly, froni 
our moral natural joined with God's having put 
our happiness and n^isery, in many respects, in e^ch 
other's power, it csinnot but he, that vice, ^s sucli^ 
son>e kinds and instances of it at least, will be iut 
famous, and m^n will he disposed to punish it as ii^ 
itself detestable ; and the villain will by no mean3 
be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, any 
more than he will be able to escape this further pu-r 
nishment, which mankind will be disposed to ^nflict 
upon him, under the notion of his deserving Jt, 
But there can be nothing on the side of yice ^ 
answer this; because there is nothing in thehuipau 
n^ind contradictory, as the logicians speak it, tp 
virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to what h 
right and reasonable, as being so ; in a regfurd tq 
veracity, justice, charity, in themselves: and there 
i$ surely no such thing, as a like natural regard to 
falsehood, injustice^ cruelly. If it be tl^qught, 
that there are instances of an approbation of vice, 
as such, in itself, and for its own sake, (though it 
does not appear to me that there \s any such thing 
at. all; but supposing there be,) it is evidently 
monstrous : as much so, as the most acknowledged 
perversion of any passion whatever. Such instances 
of pejrversion, thep, bejqg left out, as merely|ini4r 
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ginary, or, however, unnatural; it must follovr, 
from the frame of our nature, and from our condi- 
tion, in the respects now described, that vice can- 
not at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favoured, 
as such, by others, upon some occasions; and 
happy in itself, in some degree. For what is here 
Insisted upon, is not the degree in which virtue 
and vice are thus distinguished, but only the thing 
itself, that they are so in some degree ; though the 
whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
suph, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that 
they must be thus distinguished, in some degree, 
is in a manner necessary : it is matter of fact of 
daily experience, even in the greatest confusion of 
human affairs. 

It i^ not pretended but that, in the natural course 
of things, happiness and misery appear to be distri- 
buted by other rules, than only the personal merit 
and demerit of characters. They may sometimes 
be distributed by way of mere discipline. There 
may be the wisest and best reasons, why the world 
should be governed by general laws, from whence 
such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow; 
and also why our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's power, in the degree which they 
are. And these things, as in general they contribute 
to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such; 
so they often contribute also, not to the inversion 
of this, which is impossible ; but to the rendering 
personsprosperous, though wicked; afflicted, though 
righteaiis ; and, which is worse, to the rewarding 
is0me actions^ though vicious; 2^nd punishing other 
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dctionsy though virtaau3. But all this canpot 
drown th^ voice of nature in the conduct of Provi- 
deuce, plainly dpelaring itself for virtue, by way 
of distinction from; vice, and preference to it. For» 
our being so Constituted, as that virtue and yicg 
are thus naturally favoured j^nd discountenanced, 
rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an 
intuitive proof of the iqtent of nature that it should 
be so : otherwise the constitution of our mind, 
from which it thus immediiitely and directly pro- 
ceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be said, 
because virtuous actions are sometipies punished, 
and vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended 
it. For, though this great disorder is brought about, 
^8 all actions are done, by means of some natural 
passion ; yet this may be, as it undoubtedly is, 
brought about by the perversion of such passion, 
implanted in us for other, and those very good 
purposes. And indeed these other and good pur- 
poses, even of every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of 
present effect, from Him, who is supreme in Na- 
ture, which side He is ot^ or wliat part He takes : 
a declaration for virtue, and against vice. So far, 
therefore, as a man is true to virtue, to vetacity 
and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned ; so far he 
is on the sideof the divine administration, and co- 
operates with it : and from hence, to such a man, 
arises naturally a secret satisfaction and sense of 
security, and implicit hope of somewhat further^ 
And,,.;:.. . ^ ' . 
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V. Thh hoi>e is confinAai by the iied^ssary ieti^ 
deticies of virtue, which, though not a( presetit 
^(^ct, yet are at present discernible io nature; and 
90 slffoixl an instance of somewhat moral in the 6g¥ 
jiential constitution of it. There is, in the nature 
of things, a tendency in tirtue and vifce to^{>roduG6 
the good and bad effects now nteiltioned^ in k 
greater degree than they do in fact* {>roduce theikr. 
¥ov instance ; good and bad men would be muicK 
more rewarded and panished as such> were it ifot^ 
that Justice is often artificially eluded, that chtt»- 
racters are not known, arid many, who would thu« 
favour virtue and discourage vice, are hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. Tbe^e tea* 
dencies of virtue and vice are obvious with regard 
to individuals; But it tnay require more particu- 
larly to be considered, that power in a sociftjf, by 
being under the direction of virtue, naturally in- 
creases, and has a necessary tendency t6 prevail 
over opposite power, not under the direction of it; 
in like manner as power, by being under the direc- 
tion of reason, increases, and has a tendency tc^ 
prevail over brute force. There are sev^al brute 
creatures of equal, and several of superior strtdgth, 
to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the whole 
stretigth of brutes may be greater than that of 
mankind : but reason gives us the advantage and 
superiority over them; and thus mah is the acknow- 
ledged governing animal upon the earth- Nor i$ 
this superiority considered by any as accidental ; 
but as what reason has a tendency, in th^ nature 
of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difS? 
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oulties may be raised abbut the meaniiigf tswiell 
as the tmtb, of the assertion^ thai virtue has tht 
lik* tendeaacy. 

To obviate these diificukies, let ua s^ more dis- 
tmctly how the case stands, with regard to reason; 
Irhich is so readily acknowledged to have this ad* 
vantagebus tendency. Siippose, then, two or three 
inen^ of the best and vAmt iniproved nnderstatidtngi 
lik a desolate open plaiv attacked by ten times the 
number of beasts of .prey : would their reason secure 
them the victory in thfe unequal combat ? Power, 
then, thtmgh joined with reasori, and under its 
direction, cannot beexptctfed to prer4il over oppo* 
. site power, though merely brutal^ Unless the one 
beats some proportion to theotb^« Again: put 
the imaginary case^ that rational and irrationil 
creatures were of like external shape and manner: 
it is cettain, before theie w^re opportunities for the 
first to distinguish dach other, to separate from 
their adversaries^ and to form an union among 
themselves^ thely might be Upon a kve^ of, in 
several respects, upon gireat dissld vantage ; though 
united they might be vaitly superiw : since unioE 
is of sueh. efficacy^ that ten men, united^ might bfe 
able to accomplish, what ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understanding, wlM>Uy uii- 
united, cotdd not. In this case, tl»n, briitfe force 
might more than maintain its ground against rea^ 
son, for want of union among the rational crea^- 
turesi Or suppose a number of men to land upon 
an island inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number 
of men, who, by the Tegulatiocis of civil govetomen^ 
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the inventions of art, and the experience of some 
years, could they be preserved so long, would be 
really sufficieiit to subdue the wild beasts, and to 
preserve themselves in security from them: yet a 

^ conjuncture of accidents might give such advantage 
to the irrational animals, as. that they might at 
once overpower, and even extirpate, the whole spe- 
cies of rational ones. Length of time, then, proper 
scope and opportunities, Jbr reason to exert itself^ 
may be absolutely necessary to its prevailing over 
brutal force. Further still : there are many instances 
of brutes succeeding in attempts, which they could 

• not have undertaken, had not their irrational na* 
ture rendered them incapable of foreseeing the 
danger of such attempts, or the fury of passion hin- 
dered their attending to it ; and there are instances 
of reason and real prudence preventing ften's un* 
dertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, they 
might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. 
And in certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, 
weakness and discord, may have their advantages. 
So that rational animals have not necessarily the 
superiority over irrational ones : but, how impro- 
bable soever it may be, it is evidently possible^ 
that, in some globed, the latter may be superior. 
And were the former wholly at variance and dis- 
united, by false self-interest and envy, by treachery 
and injustice, and consequent rage and malice 
against each other, whilst the latter were firmly 
united amohg themselves by instinct ; this might 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an in- 
verted order of things. For every one would con- 
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sider it as inverted : since reason has, in the -na- 
ture of it, a tendency to prevail over brute force ; 
notwithstanding the possibltty it may not prevail, 
and the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like ten- 
dency to procure superiority and additional power: 
whether this power be considered as the means of 
security from opposite power, or of obtai^jing other 
advantages. And it has this tendency, by ren- 
dering public good, an object and end, to ev^ry 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon 
consideration and diligence, recollection and self- 
government, both in order to see what is the most 
effectual method, and also in order to perform their 
proper part, for obtaining and preserving it ; by 
uniting a society within itself, and so increasing 
its strength; and, which is particularly to be men- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. 
For, as these last are principal bonds of iSinion, so 
benevolence, or public spirit, undirected, unre- 
strained by them, is — no body knows what. ^ 

And suppose the invisible world, arid the invisi- 
ble dispensations of Providence, to be, in any sort, 
analogous to what appears : or, that both together 
make up one uniform scheme, the two parts of 
which, the part which we see, and that which is 
beyond our observation, ai*e analogous to each^ 
other : then, there must be a like natural* tendency 
in the derived power, throughout the universe. 
Under the direction of virtue, to prevail in general 
oyer that, which is npt under its direction; ai 
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there is in reason, derived reason in the universe, 
to {Mrevail over brute force. But then, in order t6 
the prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually 
pro4i»ce what it has a tendency to produce, the 
like concurrences are necessary as are to the preva- 
lence of reason. There must be some proportion 
between the natural power, or force, which is, and 
that wbichr is not, under the direction of virtue : 
there must be sufficient length of time ,: for the 
complete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot, 
from the nature of the. thing, be otherwise than 
gradual : there must be, as one may speak, a f^r 
field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, 
proper occasions and opportunities for the virtuous 
to join together, to exert themselves against law- 
less force, and to reap the fruit of their united la- 
bours. Now indeed it is to be hoped, that the 
disproportion between the good and the bad, even 
here on earth, is not so great, but that the former 
have natural power sufficient to their prevailing to 
a considerable degree, if circumstances would per- 
mit this power to be united. For, much less, very 
much less, power, under the direction of virtue, 
would prevail over much greater, not under the 
direction of it. However, good men over the face 
of the earth cannot unite ; as for other reasons, so 
because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained of 
each other's characters. And the known course 
of human things, the scene we are now passing 
through, particularly the shortness of life, denies 
to virtue its full scope in several other respect^. 
The natural tendency, which we have been consi- 
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deling, though real, i^fyindered from hemg citrived 
into effect in tive present Htsttk : but thesie >lita^ 
drances maj be removed in afiitnre ome. V^wtue^ 
t6 borrow ^e Christian illusion, is milkant ihen; 
atid Tl^rknis untoward accidents camtrihute to its 
being 4)fl4i oveybc^me : hut it may comhsLt fwiOi 
gfcater advtofafge het^afifcer, and prevail camptetis^- 
ijy and enjoy i*» <^nsequent -rewards; in some fi>- 
ti!ii*e states. Neglected as it is, perhaps 'Uaknon^ 
pei4iaps despised and oppiiessiftd, ilhere; tl^e ntay 
%e ^scenes ineterciity, lasting ^hcrugh, andin evesy 
oth^ way adai^e^, to afford it a. sufficient isphere 
x)f atrtion ; and 'a 'S^officient '^pheite for the Jiotunil 
^i^n^e^uences ^^it'to fokiem in fact • I£ tkefwml 
he naturally imMc^rtal, a^nd l^his estate be 'a^pic^DeeB 
TtdtVEPds a foture' )clne, as Childhood is to aoojature 
Bge, good men may naturally (Unite, ndt^^jonl^ 
awiongdt #iemsel^«e8, but alsoivith other ordeirs df 
^v*tuous creaturtJB, in Ijhat fiuiuiteistate; For virtue, 
from the velry nature of it, is aipmnciple and^bond 
of union, in some degree, amongst all who lare en- 
dued with it, and known to each olher ; so as thalt 
1)yit agood man<;^nnotbiit recommend himself itD 
*the favour and protection of all virtuous Ijeings, 
throughout the Whole universe, who can be ac- 
-quainted with his character, and can axky way in^ 
terpose in his behalf in any part of his duration. 
And one might add, that suppose all this ad- 
vantageous tendency of virtue to become eflfect^ 
amongst one or more orders of creatures, in any 
distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any 
wders of vicious creatures, throughout the ujuversai 
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kingdom of God ; this happy effect df l^irtne would 
have a tendency, by way of example, and possibly 
in other ways, to amend those of them who are 
capable of amendment, and being recovered to a 
jiist sense of virtue. If our notions of the plan of 
PrcWidence were enlarged, in any sort proportioiir 
ably to what late discoveries have enlarged our 
views with respect to the material world ; repre- 
sentations of this kind would not appear absurd or 
eastravagant. However, they are not to be. ts^fsaa^ 
as intended for a literal dejdneation of what is - in 
ikct the particular scheme oif the <juai verse, Whfch 
cannot be known without revelation r for supposi- 
tions are. not to be. looked on as, true, because not 
incredible : but they are mentioned to shew, that 
Our finding; virtue to be hindered from procuring 
to itself such superioiity and advantages^, is no ob^ 
jection against its having, in the essential nature 
of the thing, a tendency to procure them. And 
the suppositions, now mentioned do plainly shew 
this : for they shew, that these hindrances are so 
far from being necessary, that we ourselves can 
easily conceive how they may be removed in futaire 
states^ and full scope be* granted to viitue. And 
all these advantageous tendencies of it are. to be 
considered as declarations of God in its favour. 
This, however, is taking a pretty large compass ; 
though it is certain, that, as the material world ap- 
pears to be, in a manner, boundless and immense, 
there must be some scheme of Providence, vast m. 
proportion to it ^ 
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But let nis return to the earth, our habitation ; 
and we shall see this happy tendency, by imagin- 
ing an iilstance not so yast and remote : by sup- . 
posing. ^. kingdom, or s^ociety of men, upon it^ 
perfectly virtuous, for a succession of many ages ; 
which, if you please, may be ^ven a situation ad- 
vaiiitageous for universal monarchy. In such a 
state, there would be no such thing as, faction : hut 
men of the greatest capacity would of course, alji 
along, have the chief direction of af£urs willingly 
yielded to them; and they would sharp, it. among 
themselves without envy. Each of the$e woiiVi 
have the part as8igned:Wm, to which his geniius 
was peculiarly adapted :S;*nd others, who had npt 
any distio^ished genius; Would be safe, and thinly 
thenisdves v^ry happy, by being under the pro- 
tection and guidance* o£ those who had. Public 
determinations would really be the jresult of the 
united wisdom of the. community : and. they would 
faithfully be executed, by the united: strength of 
it. Some would in a higher way contribute^ but all 
would in some way contribute, to th^ public pros- 
perity : and in it each would enjoy the fruits of his 
' own virtue. And as injustice, whether by fraud 
or force, would be unknown among themselves ; 
so they would be sufficiently secured from it in 
their neighbours. For. cunning and false self-in- 
terest, confederacies in injustice, ever slight, and 
^ accompanied with faction and intestine treachery; 
these, on one hand, would be found mere childish 
folly and weakness, when set in opposition against 
wisdom, public spirit, uxiioja inviolable, and fidelity 
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bn the other f allowing t>dth a su^deDt long^th of 
years to tjy their force. AiW the general influence, 
mliieh such a kiRgdotn 'VHiG^utd have over the ^eof 
the^earthy by way of exa«npie patticuiaiiyv si^the 
revereiioe which would ht f)aid it. It would plainly 
\)t superior to aAl others, >nd the wtorld miust ^ra*- 
duaUy come lipder its eilipipec not by means of 
kfwless violence; but piirtiy by what must be ai* 
loKved to be 'just conqo^t; and partly tby^her 
kingdoms submitting t^k^nselves voluntarily t<s> it, 
^oughout a course of o^ges, and /:^tiiiing its pro- 
tefction; one after another; in successive exigencies. 
The i^ad of it would be^n universal mpnarch, ia 
Ai^tli^er sense thsln any mortal has yet been; iu^ 
ikie eastern 6tyle would be literally apptaiaable to 
him, i^t eli peopiCy nafions^^vdianguagts should 
^roe him^ And thougb indeed our knjowledge of 
human slatui^) aiid the whole ^history of mankind, 
shew the impdssibili^, without some mifraculouft^ 
interposition, tliat a number of men, here on earth, 
should unite in one society, or government, in the 
fear of Gpod aoad universal practice of virtue ; and 
that ^udh a government should continue so united 
for a succession of ages : yet admitting, or isuppo* 
«ing, this, the effect would be as now drawn out . 
And thus, for instance, the wonderful power and 
prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the 
Scripture, would be, in a great measure, the con** 
sequence of what is predicted of them ; that the 
" people should be all righteous, and inherit the 
fend for ever ♦ f were we to understand the latter 

* Isa^lx. ^1. 
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phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to 
give things time to work. The predictions of this 
kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to 
pass,, in the present known course of nature; but 
suppose them come to pass, and then the dominion 
and pre-eminence promised must naturally follow, 
to a very considerable degree. 

Consider now, the general systein of religion i 
that the government of the world is uniform, and 
one, and moral; that virtue and right shall finally 
have the advantage, and prevail over fraud and 
lawless force, over the deceits, as well as the vio-' 
lence, of wickedness, under the conduct of one 
supreme governor : and, from the observations 
above made, it wall appear, that God has, by our 
reason, given us to see a peculiar connection in the 
several parts of this scheme, and a tendency to- 
wards the completion of it, arising put of the very 
nature of virtue : which tendency is to be consi- 
dered as somewhat moral in the essential constitu- 
tion of things, if any one should think all this 
to be of httle importance, I desire him to consider 
what he would think, if vice had, essentially and 
in its nature, these advantageous tendencies; or it 
virtue had lessentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may be objected, that, notwithstanding 
all these natural effects, and these natural tenden- 
cies of virtue ; yet things may be now going on 
throughout the universe, and may go on hereafter, 
in the same mixt way as here at present upon 
earth: virtue sometimes prosperous, sometimes de- 
pressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes suc- 

F 
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cessftil. The answer to which is, that it is not tlic 
purpose of this chapter, nor of this treatise, pro- 
perly to prove God's perfect moral government 
over the world, or the truth of religion ; hut to 
observe wfiat there is in the constitution and course 
of nature, to confirm the proper proof of it, sup- 
posed to be known : ^nd that the weight of the 
foregoing observations to this purpose may be thus 
distinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed to a 
certain degree, say to a very high degree, distributed 
amongst us, without any apparent regard to the merit 
or demerit of characters. And were there nothing 
else, concerning this matter, discernible in the con- 
stitution and course of nature, there would be no 
ground, from the constitution . and course of na- 
ture, to hope or ' to fear, that men would be re- 
warded or punished hereafter according to their 
deserts : which however, it is to be remarked, im- 
plies, that even then there would be no ground, 
from appearances, to think, that vice, upon the 
whole, would have the advantage, rather than that 
virtue would. And thus the proof of a future state 
of retribution would rest upon the usual known 
arguments for it : which are, I think, plainly un- 
answerable ; and Would be so, though there were 
no additional confirmation of them from th^ things 
above insisted on. But these things are a very 
strong confirmation of them. For, 

First, They shew, that the Author of Nature i^ 
not indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount 
to a declaration from him, determinate, and not 
to be evaded, in favour of one, and against the 
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other : such a declaration, as there is nothing te 
be set over against, or answer, on the .part of vice. 
So that were a man, laying aside the proper proof 
of religion, to determine fron\ the course of nature 
only, whether it were most probajjle, that the 
righteous or the wickeii would have the advantage 
in a future life ; there can be no doubt, but that 
he would determine the probability to be, that the 
former would. The course of nature, then, in the 
view of it now given, furnishes us with a real pracr 
tical proof of the obligations of religion. 

Secondly, When, conformably to what religion' 
teaches us, God shall reward and punish virtue 
and vice.) ^ such, so as that every one shall, upon 
the whole, have his deserts ; this distributive jus- 
tice will not be a thing different in kind^ but only 
in degree^ from what we experience in his present 
government. It will be. that in effect , toward 
which we now see a tendency,, It will be no more 
than the completionof that moral government, the 
principles and beginning of which have been shewn, 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present con* 
stitution and course of nature. And from hence it 
follows, 

Thirdly, That, as under the natural government 
of God, our experience of those kinds and degrees 
of happiness and misery, which we do experience 
at present, gives just ground to hope for, and to 
fear, higher degrees and other kinds of both in a 
future state, supposing a future state admitted: so 
under his moral government, our experience, that 
virtue and vice are, in the manners above-men- 
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tioned, actually rewarded and punished at present, 
iti a certain degree, gives just ground to hope and 
to fear, that they may be rewarded and punished 
in an higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to 
think, that they actually will be rewarded and pu- 
nished in a higher degree^ leather than in a lower : 
but then, 

Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so, 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
vice. For these tendencies are essential, and foun- 
ded in the nature of things : whereas the hindralices 
to their becoming effect are, in numberless case^, 
not necessary, but artificial only. Now it may be 
much more strongly argued, that these tendencies, 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments, of 
virtue and vice, which arjse directly out of the 
nature of things, will remain hereafter, than that 
the accidental hindrances of them will. And if 
these hindrances do not remain ; those rewards 
and punishments cannot but be carried on much 
further towards the perfection of moral govern- 
ment ; I. e. the tendencies of virtue and vice will 
become effect : but when, or where, or in what 
particular way, cannot be known at all, but by 
revelation. 

Upon the whole : there is a kind of moral go- 
vernment implied in God's natural government * : 
virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and punish- 
ed as beneficial and mischievous to society f.; and 

* Page 61. t Page 62. 
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rewarded and punished directly as virtue and vice*. 
The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment is hot fictitious, but natural ; for it is sugges- 
ted to our thoughts by the constitution and course 
of nature: and the e^cecution of this scheme is ac-^ 
tually begun, in the instances here mentioned. 
And these things are to be considered as a decla- 
ration of the Author of Nature, for virtue, and 
against vice : they give a credibility to the suppo- 
sition of their being rewarded and punished here- 
after ; and also ground to hope and to fear, that; 
they may be rewarded and punished in higher 
degrees th^^n they are here^ And as all this is 
confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the 
constitution and course of nature, is carried on 
farther, by observing, that there are natural ten-^ 
dencies, and, in innumerable cases, only artificial 
hindrances, to this moral scheme's being carried on 
much farther towards perfection than it is at pre- 
sent t- The notion, then, of a moral scheme of 
government, much more perfect than what is seep, 
is not a fictitious, but a natural notion ; for it i^ 
suggested to our thoughts, by the essential ten-^ 
dencies of virtue and vice, And these tendencies 
are to be considered as intimations, as implicit 
promises and threatenings, from the Author of 
Nature, of much greater rewards and punishments 
to follow virtue and vice, than do at present. And, 
indeed, every natural tendency, which is to con- 
t^inue, but which is hindered from becoming eflfect 

* Page 63, &c. f Page 72, &c, 
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by only accidental causes, affords a presumption, 
that such tendency will, some time or other, be-r 
come effect ; a presumption in degree proportion- 
able to the length of the duration, through which 
such tendency will continue. And from these 
things together arises a real presumption, that the 
moral scheme of government, established in nature^ 
shall be carried on much farther towards perfection 
hereafter ; and, I think, a presumption that it will 
be absolutely completed. But from these things, 
joined with the moral nature which God has given 
us, considered as given us by him, arises a practi- 
cal proof* that it will be completed: a proof from 
fact; and therefore a distinct one frpm that, which 
is deduced from the eternal -and unalterable reb* 
tions, the fitness and unfitness of actions. 

* See this proof drawn oat briefly. Ch. ti. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of a state of Probation^ as implying Trials Diffi-- 
cultieSy and Danger. 

The general doctrine of religion, that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, com- 
prehends under it several particular things, distinct 
from each other. But the first, and nmst common 
meaning of it, seems to be, that our future interest 
is now depending, an<l depending upon ourselves ; 
that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behaviour, which God will reward 
and punish hereafter; together with temptations to 
one, as well as inducements of reason to the other. 
And thi3 is, in great measure, the same with say- 
ing, that we are under the moral government of 
God, and to give an account of our actions to him. 
For the notion of a future account, and general 
righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta- , 
lions to what is wrong: otherwise theic would be 
no moral possibility of doing wrong, nor ground 
for judgment or discrimination. But there is this 
difference, that the word probation is more .distinct- 
ly and particularly expressive of allurements to 
lyronff, or difficulties in adhering uniformly tp 
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what is right, and of the danger of iniscarrying by 
such temptations, than the words moral goverrir 
ment. A state of probation, then, as thus particu-r 
larly implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which 
religion teaches us, implies, that we are in a state 
of trial, with regard to a future world; sq also his 
natural government over us implies, that we are in a 
state of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the 
present world. Natural government, by rewards 
and punishments, as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural 
government of God, here meant *, consists in his 
ahnexing pleasure to some actions, and p^in to 
others, which are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of such appointment be- 
forehand. This necessarily imphes, that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to 
depend in part upon ourselves. And so far as men 
ha,ve temptations to any course of action, which 
will probably occasion them greater temporal iii- 
conveniehce and uneasiness than satisfaction ; so 
far their temporal interest is in danger from them- 
selves, or they are in a state of trial with respect 
to it. Now people often blame others, an,d even 
themselves, for their misconduct in their temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting 
to themselves, and miss of that natural happiness, 
which they might have obtained in the present life : 
perhaps every one does in some degree. But many 

♦ Chap. ii. , 
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run themselves into great inconvenience, and into 
ie^treme distress and misery : not through incapa- 
city of knowing better, *and doing better for them- 
selves, which would be nothing to the present 
purpose; but through their own fault. And these 
things necessarily imply temptation, and danger of 
miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with re- 
spect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every 
. one, too, without having religion in his thoughts, 
speaks of the hazards which young people run, 
upon their setting out in the world : hazards from 
other causes, than merely their ignorance, and un- . 
avoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at 
least, being contrary to men's worldly interest or 
good; temptations to these must at the same time 
be temptations to forego our present and our future 
interest. Thus, in our natural or temporal capa- 
city, we are in a state of trial, i, e. of difficulty and 
danger, analogous, or like to our moral and reli- 
gious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, more distinctly, to 
consider what it is- which constitutes our trial in 
both capacities, and to observe how mankind be- 
have under it 

And that, which constitutes this "our trial, in. 
both these capacities, must be somewhat either in 
our external circumstances, or in our nature. For, 
on the one hand, persons may be betrayed into 
wifong behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon 
any other very singular and extraordinary external 
pccasions ; who would, otherwise, have preserved 
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their character of prudence and of virtue: in which 
case, every one, in speaking of the wrong beha- 
viour of these persons, would inipute it to such par-r 
ticular external circumstances. And, on the other 
hand, men, who have contracted habits of Vice and 
folly of any kind, or have some particular passions 
in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it were^ 
go out of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expence of their wisdom and their 
virtue; led to it, as every one would say, not by 
external temptations, but by such habits and pas- 
sions. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular- passions are no more coincident with 
prudence, or that reasonable splf-love, the end of 
which is our worldly interest, than they are with 
the principle of virtue and religion; but often draw - 
contrary ways to one, as well as to the other: and 
so such particular passions are. as much, tempta? 
tions to act imprudently with regard to our worldly 
interesjt, as to act vitiously *. However, as whei^ 
we say, men are misled by external circumstances 
of temptation, it cannot but be understood, that 
there is somewhat within themselves to render those 
circumstances temptations, or to render them sus- 
ceptible of impressions, from them ; so, \yhen we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is always sup- 
posed, that there are occasions, circumstances, an4 
objects, exciting these passions, and affording 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, tempr 
tations from within, and from without, coincidCy 

* See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726f Zd Ed. 205, &c. 
Pre£ p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, &c. 
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^nd mutually imply each other. Now the several 
external objects of the appetites, passions, and af- 
fections, being present to the senses, or offering 
themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their .nature ; not only in cases where 
they can be gratified consistently with innocence 
and prudence, but also in cases where they cannot, 
and yet can be gratified imprudently and vitiously ; 
this as really puts them in danger of voluntarily 
foregoing their present interest or good, as their 
future ; and as really renders self-denial as neces^ 
sary to secure ofie as the other ; i. e. we are in a 
like st^te of trial- with respect to both, by the very 
same passions, excited by the yery same means. 
Thus, mq.nkind having a temporal interest dep^d- 
ing upon themselves, and a prudent course of be- 
haviour being aiecessary to secure it, passions in- 
ordinately excited, whether by means of example, 
or hy any other external circumstance, towards 
such objects, at such times, or in such degrees, 
as that they cannot be gratified consistently with 
worldly prudence ; are temptations, dangerous, and 
too often successfiil temptations, to forego a greater 
temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what is, upoft 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a 
present gratification. This is a description of our 
state of trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word future for temporal, and virtue for 
prudence, and it will be just as proper a descrip- 
tion of our state of trial in our religious capacity : 
so anabgous are they to each othex^ 
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If, from considerations of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to observe farther, 
how mankind behare under it ; we shall find there 
are some, who have so little sense of it, that they 
scarce look beyond the passing day : they are so 
taken up with present gratifications, as to have, in 
a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard 
to their future ease, or fortune, in this lifie ; any 
more than to their happiness in another. Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived by inordinate 
passion, in their worldly concerns, as much as iit 
religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it were, 
forcibly carried away by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, 
of acting better. And there, are men, and truly 
they are not a few, who shamelessly avow, not their 
interest, but their mere will and pleasure, to be 
their law of life; and who, in open defiance of every 
thing that is reasonable, will go on in a course of 
vitious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; 
and some of them, under the a{)prehension of the 
consequences of wickedness in another state. And, 
to speak in the most moderate way, human crea-. 
tures are not only continually liable to go wrong 
voluntarily, but we see likewise that they often 
actually do so, with respect to their temporal inte- 
rests, as well as with respect to religion. . 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, 
in- our temporal and our religious capacity, as they 
proceed from the same causes, and have the same 
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effect upon men's behaviour, are evidently analo- 
gous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that, as the difficulties and 
dangers of miscarrying in our religious state of 
trial are greatly increased, and one is ready to 
think, in a manner wholly made^ by the ill beha- 
viour of others ; by a wrong education, wrong in a 
moral sense, sometimes positively vitious ; by ge- 
neral bad example; by the dishonest artifices which 
are got into business of all kinds ; and, in very 
many parts of the world, by religion's being cor* 
rupted into superstitions, which indulge men in 
their vices : so, in Hke manner, the difficulties of 
conducting ourselves prudently in respect to our 
present interest, and our danger of being led aside 
from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish 
education ; and, after we come to mature age, by 
the extravagance and carelessness of others, whom 
we have intercourse with; and by mistaken no- 
tions, very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
common opinion, concerning temporal happiness, 
sand wherein it consists. And persons, by theii; 
own negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, 
no less than by a course of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties; and, by habits of indulgence, 
become less qualified to go through them : and one 
irregularity after another embarrasses things to 
such ^ degree, that they know not whereabout 
they are ; and often makes the path of conduct so 
intricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace ^ 
it out ; difficult even to determine what is the pm- - 
dent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong 
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behaviour in one stage of life, youth ; wrong, X 
mean, considering ourselves only in our temporal 
capacity, without taking in religion; this, in seve« 
ral ways, increases the difficulties of nght beha« 
viour in mature age ; i. e. puts us into a more dis* 
advantageous state of trial in our temporal capa« 
city. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God^ 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation *. And wc certainly are in a con- 
dition, which does not seem^ by any means, the 
most advantageous we could imagine o'r desire, ei-» 
tljer in our natural or moral capacity, for securing 
either our present or future interest However, this 
condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it is^ 
does not afford any just ground of complaint For, 
as men may manage their temporal affairs with 
prudence, and so pass their days here, on earth, in 
tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a moderate de- 
gree of care; so, likewise, with regard to religion, 
there is no more required than what they are well 
able to do, and what they must be greatly wanting 
to themselves if they neglect And for persons to 
have that put upon them, which they are well able^ 
to go through, and no more, we naturally consider 
as an equitable thing ; supposing it done by pro- 
per authority. Nor have we any more reason to 
complain of it, with regard to the Author of Na- 
ture, than of his not having given us other advan- 
tages, belonging to other orders of creatures* 

• Part 11. ch, ¥• 
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But the thing here insisted upon is, that the 
state of trial, which religion teaches us we are in, 
is rendered credible, by its being throughout uni- 
form and of a piece with the general conduct of 
Providence towards us, in all other respects within 
thd compass of our kilowledge. Indeed, if man- 
kind, considered in their natural capacity, as inha- 
bitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death, in a settled state of se- 
curity and happiness, without any solicitude ' or 
thought of their own: or, if they were in no danger 
of being brought into inconveniences and distress, 
by carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of things: were this our natural 
condition, then it might seem strange, and be some 
presumption against the truth of religion, that it 
represents our future and more general interest, as 
not secure of course, but as depending upon our 
behaviour, and requiring recollection and self-go- 
vernment to obtain it. For it might be alledged, 
" What you say is our condition in one respect, is 
not in any wise of a sort with what we find, by 
experience, our condition is in another. Our whole 
present interest is secured to our hands, without 
any solicitude of ours ; and why should not our 
ftiture interest, if we have any such, be so too, ?** 
But since, on the contrary, thought and consi- 
deration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour, 
far from being always agreeable to us, are abso- 
lutely necessary to our acting even a common de^ 
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cent, and cgmmon prudent part, . so as to pass 
with any satisfaction through the present world, 
and be received upon any tolerable good terms 
in it: since this is the case, all presumption against 
self-denial and attention being necessary to secure 
our higher interest is removed. Had we not ex- 
perience, it might, perhaps speciously, be urged, 
that it is improbable any kind of hazard and dan- 
ger should be put upon us by an infinite Being ; 
' when every thing which is hazard and danger in 
ouf manner of conception, and will end in error, 
confusion, and misery, is now already certain in 
his fore-knowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a 
difficulty in speculation ; and cannot but be so, 
till we know the whole, or, however, much more 
of the case. But still the constitution of nature is 
as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to 
our conduct, and made to depend upon it Some- 
what, and, in many circumstances, a great deal 
too, is put upon uSi either to do, or to suffer, as we 
c*huse. . And all the various miseries of life, which 
people bring upon themselves by negligence and 
folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are 
instances of this : which miseries are beforehand, 
just as contingent and undetermined ^s their con- 
duct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objec- 
tions against the credibility of a state of trial, as 
implying temptations, and real danger of miscar- 
rying, with regard to our general interest, under 
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the moi:al government of God : and they shew, 
that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the ge- 
neral analogy of Providence must lead us to appre- 
hend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, in differ- 
ent degrees, as to this interest, by our neglecting 
to act the proper part belonging to us in that ca- 
pacity. For we havq a present interest, under tlte 
government of God which we experience here up- 
on earth. And this interest, as it is not forced 
upon us, so neither is it offered to our acceptance, 
but to our acquisition; in such sort, as that we 
^rt in danger of missing it, by means of tempta-' 
tions to neglect^ or act contrary it : and without 
attention and self-denial, must and do' miss of it. 
It is then perfectly credible, that this may be our 
case, with , respect to that chief and final good, 
which religion proposes to us. ' 



the capacilH?*, fetnfjer, Arid qualifitaticms, Of each 
species, are as nefcesiiaf y ds thdr e:fctemal circufti-* 
stances. Both coitie into the tiotion of euth state, 
or particular ^ay of life, arid drfe fcoftstitlieiit parts 
of it. Chahge a man's capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is cohceivable they may be 
changed, arid he wbuld be altogether incapable tif 
a human course of life, and human happiness ; ad 
incapable as if, his nature continuing uhchangedy 
he were placed iri a world, where he had no sphete 
of action, nor any objects to answer his appetite*,- 
passions, and affections of any sdf t. One thing i§ 
set over against another, as an antient writer ex«; 
presses it. Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition. Without this correspondence, there 
Would be no possibility of any such thing as hu- 
man life and human happiness : which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature 
and condition jointly : meaning by human life^ 
not living in the literal sense, but the whole com- 
plex notion commonly understood by those words. 
So that, without determining what will be the em- 
ployment and happiness, the particular life, of good 
men hereafter, there must be some detenninate ca- 
pacities, some necessary character and qualifica- 
tions, without which persons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it : in Hke manner, as there must be 
some, without which men would be incapable of 
their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and 
indeed of all creatures which come under our no- 
tice, is such, as that they are capable of naturally 
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were oueie whplly upquaJifierf. In i^"^gipat|op w^ 
m^y iad^ p9iii:eiv;e of .cre?.tijre§, qj5 incapable pf 
bs-ving ^y of their fe^ujti^s n^pjftUy enlargefj, oy 
a9 being unahle ijaturfdjy to ^qquire any ne\^ qua^ 
li^cati^m*: h^t th? ftx^ulfies ofi^y§ry ^paci^s knoiy^ 
to u^ are mwk for enj^rgenj^pjt ; fpr ^cquirem^pjt* 
of experienp^ md haJbits, We %f| pqri^elyesj jp 
partkulaj, indueci srijh^ c??:paciti^», iiot pnly q( pert 
qeiying i4ea6, and of knowledg/e or perceiving 
truth, b»t also of i^toring up our ide?.s aJi4 know- 
ledge by memory, W^ g^re capable, pot only qf 
Q^cting, and Qf baying different mpmaitary impjej^r 
eion^ made upon us, byt pf getting » new f?cih}:y 
in any kind pf action, m^ pf ^eftled alteration? in 
Pur temppr pr phara.cter. Th^ poM^er of the tW9 
Jast h the ppwjcr of habits. But neither th? ppfr 
ccption of ideas, nor knpwledge pf any sort, are 
habits, though absolutely necessary tp the foiinipg 
ot^^heni- However, apprehension, reason, mempr 
?y, which are the capacities of acquiring know- 
ledge, are greatly improved bypxefpise"^ Whethier 
the word habit is applicable tp alj th^se improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how f*r the powers of 
memory and of habits may be ppwers of the same 
nature, I shall not inquire. But that perceptions 
come into our minds readily and of course, by 
mean& ot their having been there before, seems a 
thing of the same sort, as readiness ip any particu- 
lar kind pf action, proceeding trom being accus-* 
tomed to it. And aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
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habit in many cases. There atcf habits of per- 
ception, and habits of action. An instance of 
the former, is our constant and even involuntary 
readiness, in correcting the impressions of our sight 
concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to 
substitute judgment in the room of sensation, im- 
perceptibly to ourselves. And it seems as if all 
other associations of ideas, not naturally connect- 
ed, might be called passive habits ; as properly as 
our readiness in understanding languages upon 
sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and writing them is an instance of the 
latter, of active habits. For distinctness, we may 
consider habits as belonging to the body or the 
mind ; and the latter will be explained by the 
former. Under the former are comprehended all 
bodily activities or motions, whether graceful or 
unbecoming, which are owing to use : under the 

' latter, general habits of life and conduct ; such as 
those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, 
and charity; those of attention, industry, self-go- 
vernment, envy, revenge. And habits of this 
latter kind seem produced by repeated acts, as 
well as the former. And in Uke manner, as habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the 
exertion of inward practical principles, L e. by 
carrying them into act, or acting upon them ; the 
principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any 
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exteroal course of: action, otherwise than a^, it pro- 
ceeds from these principles : be(:ause it is only these 
inward principles exerted, which are strictly acts 
of obedience, <?f veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So; likewise, habits of attention, indjiistry, self-go- 
vernment, are, in the same manner, acquired by. 
exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by in- 
dulgence, whether in outward act, or in thought 
and intention, i^ e. inward act ; for such intentioa 
is an act. Resolutions /also to do well are properly 
acts. And endeavouring to eftforde up<)n our own 
minds a practical scqs^ of virtue,* or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it, which a man really 
has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
may and will contribute towards forming good ha- 
bits. But going over the theory of virtue in one^s 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing' .fine pictures 
of it ; this is so far from necessarily or certainly 
conducing to form an habit of it in him who thus 
employs himself, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course,^ and render it gradually more in- 
sensible, i. e. form an habit of insensibility to all 
moral considerations. For, from our very, faculty 
of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through . 
the mind, are felt less sensibly : being accjistomed 
to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e: lessens fear ; to 
distress, lessens the passion of pity; to instances of 
others mortality, lessens the sensible apprehension 
of our own. > And from these two observations 
together ; that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive im- 
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pressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us; 
it must follow, that active habits may be gradually 
forming and strengthening, by a course of acting 
upon suqh and such motives and excitements, whilst 
these motives and excitements themselves are, by 
proportionable degrees, growing less sensible, t. e^ 
are continually less and less sensibly felt, even as 
the active habits strengthen. And experience con** 
firms this ; for active principles, at the veiy tinic 
tliat they are lees lively in perception than they 
were, are found to be, some how, wrought more 
thoroughly into the temper and character, and be- 
come more effectual in influencing our practKe. 
The three things just mentioned may aiford in- 
stances of it Perception of danger is a natural ex- 
citement of passive fear and active caution : and, 
by being inured to danger, habitis of the latter are 
gradually wrought, at the s^me time that the former 
gradually lessens. Perception of distress in others 
i& a natural excitement, passively to pity, and ac- 
tively to relieve it : but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed per- 
sons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly 
affected with the various miseries of life, with which 
he must become acquainted; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence, considered not as a passion, but 
as a practical principle of action, will strengthen : 
and whilst he passively compassionates the distres- 
sed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively 
to assist and befriend them. So also, at the same 
time that the daily instances of mens dying around 
us give us daily a less sensible passive feeling, or 
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apprehension^ of our own mortality, such instances 
greatly contribute to the strengtheningr a practical 
regard to it in i^fious men; L e. to forming'an^hai^ 
bit of acting with a constant view to it. And this 
seems agafn* further to shew, that passive impress 
sions made upon our minds by admonition, expe^ 
rience, example, though they may have a remote 
efficacy, and a very great one, towards forming 
active 'habits, yet can have this efficacy no other- 
wise thatn by inducing us to such a courst?of action; 
and that it is, not being affected so and so, but act* 
iogy which forms those habits : only it must be al« 
ways I'emembered, that real endeavours to enforce 
good impressions upon ourselves, are a species of 
virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that effects should 
be wrought in us at once, equivalent to habits, i. e. 
what is wrought by use and exercise. ^ However, 
the thing insisted upon i$, not what may be possi- 
ble, but what is in fact the appointment of nature; 
which is, that active habits are to be formed by ex^ 
ercise. Tlieir progress mey be so gradual^ as to be 
imperceptible in its steps : it may be hard, to explain 
the faculty, by which we are capable of habits, 
throughout its several parts ; and to trace it up to 
its original, so as to distinguish it from all others 
in our mind : and it seems as if contrswy effects 
were to be ascribed to it. But the thing in gene- 
ral, that our nature is formed to yield, in some such 
manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter bf 
certain experience. < 
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Thus, by accustoming ourselves jto smycojiirsp of 
action, we gei an aptness to go on,, a facility, rea- 
diness» and often pleasure in it. The inclinations 
which rendered us averse to it grow weaker : the 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginary, but the 
real ones, lessen: the reasons for it^fFer themselves 
of course to our thoughts upon all occasions : and 
the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
on in a course of action, to which we have beea 
accustomed* And practical principles appear to 
grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exer- 
cise), as well as relativ-ely, with regard to contrary 
principles; which, by being accustomed to submit, 
do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new 
character, in several respects, may be fomied ; and. 
ttiany habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
Arhich nature directs us to acquire. 
. Ill, Indeed we nmy be assured, that we should 
never have had these capacities of improving by 
experience, acquired knowledge and habits, had 
they not been necessary, and intended to be n^ade 
use df. And accordingly we find them so neces- 
sary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that, which was the 
end. for which we were made, considered in our 
temporal capacity ojily : the employments and sa- 
tisfactions of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, miich 
less at onccj for this mature state of life. Even 
maturity of understanding and bodily strength are 
not only arrived to gradually, but are also very 
much owing to the continued exercise of our powers 
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of body and mind from infancy. But if we sup- 
pose a person brought into the; world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable ; he 
would plainly at first be as unqualified for the hu- 
man life of mature age as an idiot He would be iu 
a manner distracted with astonishment, and appre- 
hension, and curiosity, and suspense.: nor can one 
guess how long it would be before he would be fa- 
miliarized to himself and the objects about him 
enough, even to set himself to any thing. It may 
,be questioned too, whether the natural information 
of his sight and hearing would be of any manner of 
use at all to him in acting, before experience. And 
it seems, that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves 
with 'an impetuosity, which would render society 
insupportable, and the living in it impracticable ; 
were it not for some acquired moderation and self- 
government, some aptitude and readiness in re- 
straining themselves, and cpncealing their sense of 
things. Want of every thing of this kind, whigh 
is learnt, would render a man as uncapable of so* 
ciety, as want of language would ; 6r as his natu- 
ral ignorance of any of the particular employments^ 
of life would render him uncapable of providing 
himself with the common conveniences, or supply- 
ing th« necessary wants of it. In these respects, 
and probably in many more, of which we have no 
particular notion, Mankind is left, by nature, an 
unformed, unfinished creature ; utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirement of know- 
ledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state 
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of life, which was the end of his creation, consi- 
dering him as related .only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of 
supplying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, 
experience^ and habits ; so, likewise, we are placed 
in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, 
fitted for it; fitted for our acquiring those qualifica^ 
tiohs of all sorts, which we stand in need of in ma- 
ture age. Hence children, from their very birth, 
are daily growing acquainted* with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and 
to have a future part ; and learning somewhat or. 
other, necessary to the perfoi-mauj^e of it. The sub-? 
ordinations, to which they are accustomed i«in do- 
mestic life, teach them self-government in common 
behaviour abroad, and prepare them for subjection 
and obedience to ciyil authority. What passes be- 
fore their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives 
them experience, caution against treachery and de- 
ceit, together with numberless little rules of action 
and conduct, which we could not live without, and 
which are learnt so insensibly and so perfectly, . as 
to be mistaken perhaps for instinct; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise ; as 
much so as language, or knowledge in particular 
business, or the qualifications and behaviour be- 
longing to the several ranks atid professions. Thus, 
the beginning of our days is adapted to be, and is, ^ 
a state of education in the the&ry and practice of 
mature life. We are much assisted in it by e>^m- 
ple, instruction, and the care of others: but a great 
deal is left to ourselves to do. And of this, as part 
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is done easily and of course ; so part requires di- 
ligence and care, the voluntary foregoii\g many 
things which we desire, atid setting ourselves to 
Vrhat we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For, that labour and 
industry, which the station of so many absolutely 
requires, they would be greatly unqualified for in 
maturity ; as those in other stations would be, for 
any other sorts of application ; if both were not 
accustomed to them in their youth. And accord- 
ing as persons behave themselves, in the general 
^ucation which all go through, and in the 'parti- 
cular ones adapted to particular employments; their 
character is formed, and made appear; they recom- 
mend themselves more or less ; and are capable of, 
and placed in/ different stations in the society of 
mankind 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered 
as an important opportunity, which nature puts 
into our hands ; and which, when lost, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of dis* 
cipline throughout this life, for another world, is a 
providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of disci- 
pline during childhood, for mature age. Our, con- 
dition in both respects is imifbrm and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same gene- 
ral law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern how or 
in what way the present life could be our prepara- 
tion for another, this would be tio objection against 
the credibility of its being so.. For we do not 
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discern how food and sleep contribute to the growth 
of the body: nor could have. any thought that they 
would, before we had experience. Nor do children 
at all think, on the one hand, ' that the sports and 
exercises, to which they are so much addicted, con- 
tribute to their health and growth; nor, on the 
other, of the necessity which there is for their being 
restrained in them : nor are they capable of underr 
standing the use of many parts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in ' 
order to qualify them for the business of mature 
age. Were we not able, then, to discover in what 
respects the present life could form us for a future 
one ; yet nothing would be more supposeable than 
that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of providence. And this, for ought 
I see, might reasonably be said, even though we 
should not take in the consideration of God's moral 
government over th^ world. But, 
, IV. Take in this consideration, and consequent- 
ly, that the character of virtue and piety is a ne- 
cessary qualification for the future state ; and then 
we may distinctly see how, and in what respects, the 
present life may be a preparation for it : since we 
want^ and are capable of improvement in that 
character^ by moral and religious habits ; and the 
present life is fit to be a state of discipline for such 
improvement : in like manner as we have already 
observed, how, and in what respects, infancy, 
childhood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, 
and a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 
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Nothing wMch we at. present see votiW leid us 
to the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter: 
but, if we judge at all from the analogy of nature, 
we 'must suppose, according to the Scripture ac- 
count of it; that it will be.a community. And there is 
BO shadow of any thing unreasonable in conceiving, 
though there be nq analogy for it^ that this com- 
munity will.be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more . immfediate, or, if such an cxpres^ipn may 
be used, the more sensible government of God. 
Nor is our ignorance, what will be the employments 
of this happy community, nor our consequent ig- 
norance, what particular scope or occasion there 
will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and cha- 
rity, amongst the members of it with regard ta 
each other ; any ppof that there will be no sphere; 
of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there 
will be no occasion for that fratne of mind, or cha- 
racter, which is formed bv the daily practice of 
those particular virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned iji general, 
that, as the government established in the universe 
is moral, the character of virtue and piety must, in 
some way or other, be the condition of our happi- 
ness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning 
our natural power of habits, it is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 
And how greatly we want it, need not bp proved to 
any one who is acquainted with the great wicked- 
ness of mankind; or even with those imperfections, 
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which the best are conscious df. But it is not per- 
haps distinctly attended to by every one, that * the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline, 
to improve in them this character of virtue and 
piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess ia 
the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the 
very constitjiition of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right : and therefore stand in need of 
virtuous habits, for a security against this danger. 
For, together with the general principle of moral 
understanding, we have in our inward frame va- 
rious affections towards particular external objects. 
These affections are naturally, and of right, subject 
to the government bf the moral principle, as to the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified ; as to 
the times, degrees, and manner, in which the oiy- 
jects of them may be pursued : but then the prin- 
ciple of virtue can neitljer excite them, nor prevent 
their being excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt,. when the objects of them are present 
to the mind, not only before all consideration, whe- 
ther they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it is found tbey cannot. For the natural ob- 
jects of affection continue so: the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturally 
desireable ; though they cannot be obtained inno- 
cently : nay, though they cannot possibly be ob- 
tained at all. And when the objects of any affec- 
tion whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful 
means; but may be obtained by them : such affec- 
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tion, though its being excited, and its continuing 
som^ time in the mitid, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary ; yet cannot but be cour 
ceived to have* a tendency to incline persons to 
venture upon such unlawful means : and therefore 
must be conceived as putting theijfi in some dangei; 
of it. Now, wh^t is the general security against 
this danger, against their aqtually deviating from 
right? As the danger is, so also must the security 
be, from within : from the practical principle of 
virtue*. And the strengthening or improving this 
principle, considered as practical, or as a principle 
of action, will lessen the danger, or increase the 
security against it. And this moral principle is 
capable of improvement, by proper discipline and 

* It may bp thought, that a sense of interest would as effectually 
restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if, by a sense ofinter^ 
esty is meant a speculative conviction, or belief, that such and 
such indulgence would occasion: them greater uneasiness, upon 
the whole, than satisfaction ; it is contrary to present experience 
to say, that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain them from 
thus indulging themselves. And if, by a sense of intereity is 
meant a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happiness : 
this is not only coincident with the principle of virtue, or moral 
rectitude, but is a part of the idea- itself. And it is evident this 
reasonable self love wants to be inpip roved, -as really as any prin- 
ciple in our nature. For, we daily see it overmatched^ not only 
by the more boisterous passions, but by curiosity, shame, love of 
imitation, by any thing, even indolence : especially if the interest, 
the temporal interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, 
be at a distance. So greatly are profligate men mistaken, when 
they affirm they are wholly governed . by inteiestedness and seli^ 
Jove. And so little cause is there for moralists to disclaim thjs 
prinjciple. See p. 89, 90. 

H 
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exercise : by recollecting the practical impressions 
which example and experience have made upon us : 
and, instead of following humour and mere inclina- 
tion, by continually attending to the equity and 
right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be 
it in greater or less matters: and accustoming our- 
selves always to act upon it; as being itself the 
just and natural motive of action : and as this mo- 
ral course of behaviour must necessarily, under 
divine government, be our final iuterest. Thus the 
principle of virtue, improved into an habit, of 
which improvement we are thus capable, will plainly 
be, in proportion to the strength of it, a security ' 
against the danger rvhich fnite creatures are in^ 
from the very nature of propension, or particular 
affections. This way of putting the matter .sup- 
poses particular affections to remain in a future 
state ; which it is scarce possible to avoid sup- 
posing. And if they dp, we clearly see, that ac* 
quired habits of virtue and self-government may 
be necessary for the regulation of them. How- 
ever, though we were not distinctly to take in this 
supposition, but to speak only in general, the 
thing really comes to the same. For habits of 
virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue; and improvement in virtue must 
be advancement in happiness, if the government 
of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will 
farther shew this our natural and original need of 
being improved by discipline, how it comes to 
pass, that creatures, made upright, fall ; and that^ 
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those who |)reserve their uprightoess, by so doing 
rlaise themselves to a more secure state of virtue* 
To say that the former is accounted for by the ria* 
ture of liberty, is to say no more, than that ad 
event'i^ actually^&ppening is accounted for by a 
mere possiTbility of^its happening.- But it seems 
distinctly conceivable from the very nature of par- 
ticular affections oripropensio^ For, suppose 
crieatnries intended for such apai-tccular state of 
life, for which such propensiomj-were necessary : 
supposie them endued with such 'prapensions, tOt 
gether with moral understanding, as well including 
a practical setise c^f virtiie, as a speculative pereep**- 
tidn of it; and that all thesie* several principtes, 
both natural and moral, forming an: inward consti- 
tntton of mind, wer%in the most exact proportion 
possible; i. e. in a. proportion the most exactly 
adapted to their intended state of: life ; such crea^ 
tures- would be made upright, or finitely perfect. 
Now, particular propensions, froni their very na 
ture; ttiust be felt, the objects of them being pre- 
sent; though thfey cannot be gratified at all, or 
not with the allowance of the moral principle^ 
But- if they can be gratified without its allowance, 
or by contradicting it ; then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a de- 
gree soever, yet some tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification. This tendency, 
in same one particular propension, may be in- 
creased, by the greater frequency of occasions na- 
turally exciting it, than of occasions exciting athers. 
The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
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cumstatices, though but in thought, will increase 
this wrong tendency; and may increase it further^ 
till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it 
becomes effect; and danger qf deviating from 
right, ends in actual deviation .ftiova it : a danger 
necessarily arising from the very nature of prope^:!- 
sion ; and which, therefore, could not have beeu 
prevented, though it might have been escaped, or 
got innocently through. The case would be, as if 
we were to suppose a strait path marked out for a 
person, in which such a degree of attention would 
keep him steady : but if he would not attend in 
this degree, any one of a thousand objects, catch- 
ing his eye, might lead him out of it. Now, it is 
impossible to say, how much even the first full 
overt act of irregularity migl^ disorder the inward 
constitution, unsettle the adjustments, and alter 
the proportions, which formed it, and in which 
the uprightness of its make consisted : but repeti- 
tion of irregularities would produce habits. And 
thus the constitution would be spoiled ; and crea- 
tures, made upright, become corrupt and depraved 
in their settled character, proportionably to their 
repeated irregularities in occasional acts. But on 
the contrary, these creatures might have improved 
and raised themselves, to an higher and more secure 
state of virtue, by the contrary behaviour : by stea- 
dily following the moral principle, supposed to be 
one part of their nature ; and thus withstanding 
that unavoidable danger of defection, which neces- 
sarily arose from propension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some 
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time, their danger would lessen; since propensions, 
by being inlired to submit, would do it more easily 
and of course : and their security against this les- 
sening danger would increase; since the moral 
principle Would gain additional strength by exer- 
cise : both which things are implied in the notion 
of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious indulgence 
is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves the 
inward constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-government is not only right in itself, but also 
improves the inward constitution or character: 
and nlay improve it to such a degree, that though 
we should suppose it impossible for particular af- 
ftctions to be absolutely coincident with the moral 
principle; and consequently should allow, that 
such creatures as have been above supposed would 
for ever remain defectible ; yet their danger of ac- 
tually deviating from right may be almost infi- 
nitely lessened, and they fully fortified against what 
remains of it: if that may be called danger, against 
which there is an adequate effectual security. But 
still, this their higher perfection may continue to 
consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of dis? 
cipline, and this their more complete security re- 
main to prpceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that creatures without blemish, as 
they came out of the hands of God, may be in 
danger of going wrong; and so may stand in need 
of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. 
That which is the ground of their danger, or their 
want of security, may be considered as a deficiency 
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in them, to which virtuous habits are the natural 
supply. And as they are najuially capable of be- 
ing raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be. placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it: inxifcumstances 
peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline 
for their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold 
with respect to those, who have corrupted their 
natures, are fallen from their original rectitude, 
. and whose passions are become excessive by re- 
peated violations of their inward constitution ? 
Upright creatures may want to be improved : de- 
praved creatures want to be renewed. Education 
and discipline, which may be in all degrees and 
sorts of gentleness and of severity, 4s expedient 
for those: but must be absolutely necessary for 
these. For these, discipline, of the severer sort 
too, and in the higher degrees of it, must be ne- 
cessary, in order to wear out vicious habits ; to 
recover their primitive strength of self-govern- 
ment, which indulgence must have weakened ; to 
repair, as well as raise into an habit, the moral 
principle, in order to their arriving at a secure 
sfette of virtuous happiness. ' 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clear- 
ly see, that the present world is peculiarly fit to be 
a state of discipline for this purpose, to such as 
will set themselves to mend and improve. For, 
the various temptations with which we are sur- 
rounded; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ness ; having been in many instances led wrong 
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ourselves ; the great viciousness of the world ; the 
infinite disorders consequent upon it ; our being 
made acquainted with pain and sorrow, either from 
our own feeling of it, or from the sight of it in 
others ; these things, though some of them may 
indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet, 
when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, a di- 
rect tendency to bring us to a settled moderation 
and reasonableness of temper : the contrary both 
to thoughtless levity, and also to that unrestrained 
self-will, and violent bent to follow present incli- 
nation, which may be observed in undisciplined 
minds. Such experience, as the present state af- 
fords, of the frailty of our nature ; of the bound- 
less extravagance of ungoverned' passion ; of the 
power which an infinite Being has over us, by the 
various capacities of misery which he has given us ; 
in short, that kind and degree of experience, which 
the present state affords us, that the constitution 
of nature is such, as to admit the possibility, the 
danger, and the actual event, of creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness, and becoming vi- 
cious and wretched ; hath a tendency to give us a 
practical sense of things very different from a mere 
speculative knowledge, that we are liable to vice, 
and capable of misery. And who knows, whether 
the security of creatures in the highest and most 
settled state of perfection, may not, in part, arise, 
from their having had such a sense of things as 
this, formed, and habitually fixed within them, in 
some state of probation ? And, passing through 
the present world with that moral attention^ which 
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is necessary to the actittg a right part in it, may- 
leave everlasting impressions of this sort upon our 
minds. But to be a little more distinct : allurements 
to what is wrong; difficulties in the discharge of our 
duty ; our not being able to act an uniform right part 
^vithout some thought and care; and the opportuni- 
ties which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding 
what we dislike, or obtaining what we desire, by 
unlaAvftil means, when we either cannot do it at 
all; or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ; these 
things, i. e. the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to 
be a state of discipline to those who will preaerve 
their integrity : because they render being upon 
our guard, resolution, and the denial of our pas- 
sions, necessary in drder to that end. And the 
exercise of such particular recollection, intention 
of inind, and self-government, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a pecu- 
liar tendency to form habits of virtue ; a$ imply- 
ing, not only a real, but also a more continued, 
and a more intense exercise of the virtuous princi- 
ple ; or a more constant and a stronger effort of 
virtue exerted into act. Thus, suppose a person 
to know himself to be in particular danger, for 
some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet 
he fully resolves not to do : continued recollection, 
and keeping upon his guard, in order to make 
good his resolution, is a continued exerting of that 
act of virtue in a high degree^ which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only instan^ 
taneom and xveaky had the temptation been so. It 
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is indeed ndiculous to assert, that lielf-deiUal is 
essential to virtue and piety : but it would hive 
been nearer the truth, though not strictly the truth 
itself, to have said, that it is essential to discipline 
and improvement For, though actions materi- 
ally virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but 
are perfectly s^reeable to our particular inclina- 
tions, may possibly be done only from these parti- 
cular inclinations, and so may not be any exercise 
©f the principle of virtue, i. e, not be virtuous ac- 
tions at all ; y^t, on the contrary, they may be an 
exercise of that principle : and when they are, 
they have a tendency to form and fix the habit pf 
virtue. But when the exercise of the virtuous 
principle is more continued, oftener repeated, and 
more intense ;^ as it must be in circumstances of 
danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree; this tendency is increased pro- 
portionably, and a .more confirmed habit is the 
consequence. . 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length : but 
how far it may hold, I know not. Neither our 
intellectual powers, nor our bodily strength, can 
be improved beyond Such a degree: and both may 
be over-wrought Possibly there may be some- 
what analogous to this, with respect to the moral 
character j which is scarce worth considering. 
And I mention it only, lest it should come into 
some persons thoughts, npt as an exception to the 
foregoing observations, which perhaps it is ; but 
as a confutation of them, which it is not. And 
there may be several other exceptions. Obser- 
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vations of this kind cannot be supposed to hold 
minutely, and in every case. It is enough that 
they hold in general. And these plainly hold so 
far, as that from them may be seen distinctly^ 
which is all that is intended by them, that the pre- 
sefit world is peculiarly Jit to be a. state of disci- 
pline for our improvement in virtue and piety : 
in the same sense as some sciences, by requiring 
and engaging the attention, not to be sure of such 
persons as will not, but of such as will, set them- 
selves to them ; are fit to form the mind to habits 
of attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, 
in event, a discipline of virtue to the generality of 
men, that, on the contrary, they seem to make it 
a discipline of vice. And the viciousness of the 
world is, in different ways, the great temptation^ 
which renders it a state of virtuous 4iscipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, 
and the whole occasion, of mankind's being placed 
in such a state as the present, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. That which appears amidst 
the general corruption is, that there are some per- 
sons, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the 
notices of virtue and religion, be they more clear 
or more obscure, which are afforded them ; and 
that the present world is, not only an exercise of 
virtue in these persons, but an exercise of it in 
ways and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it : 
apt to improve it, in some respects, even beyond 
what would be, by the exercise of it required in a 
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perfectly virtuous society, or in a society of equally 
imperfect virtue with themselves. But that the 
present world does not actually become a state of 
moral discipline to many, ^ven to the generality, 
i. e. that they do not improve or, grow better in it, 
cannot be urged as a proof, that it was not intend- 
ed for moral discipline, by any who at all observe 
the analogy of nature. For, of the numerous seeds , 
of vegetables and bodies of animals, which are 
adapted and put in the way^ to improve to such a 
point or state of natural maturity and perfection, 
we do not see perhaps that one in a million actu- 
ally does. Far the greatest part of them decay 
before they are improved to it ; and appear to be 
absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does not 
deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds 
and bodies, which do attain to that point of ma- 
turity and perfection* answer the end for which 
they were really designed by nature; and there- 
fore that nature designed them for such perfection. 
And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not to 
the present purpose, that the appearance of such 
an amazing waste in nature, with respect to these 
seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as un- 
accountable, as, what is much more terrible, the 
present and future ruin of so many moral agents 
by themselves, i. e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline, it 
may be objected, in another way, that so far as a 
course of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope and fear, so far it is only a discipline 
and strengthisning of self-love. But doing what 
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God commands, because he commands it, is obe- 
dience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. 
And a course of such obedience will form habits 
of it. And a constant regard to veracity, justice, 
and charity, may form distinct habits of these par- 
ticular virtues ; and will certainly form habits of 
self-government, and of denying our inclinations, 
whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it* 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, 
with which some affect to distinguish in this case, 
in order to depreciate all religion proceeding from 
hope or fear. For, veracity, justice, and charity, 
regard to God's authority, and to our own chief 
interest, are not only all three coincident, but each 
of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive, or 
principle of action. And he who begins a good 
life from any one of them, and perseveres in it, as 
he is already in some degree, so he cannot fail of 
becoming more and more of that character, which 
is correspondent to the constitution of nature as 
moral ; and to the relation which God stands in 
to us as moral governor of it : nor, consequently, 
can he fail of obtaining that happiness, which this 
constitution and relation necessarily suppose con- 
nected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's com- 
mands, are applicable to passive submission or re- 
signation to his will ; which is another essential 
part of a right character, connected with the 
former, and very much in our power to form our- 
selves to. It may be imagined, that nothing but 
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afflictions can give occasion for or require this vir- 
tue; that it can have no respect to, nor be any 
way necessary to qualify for, a state of perfect hap- 
piness : but it is not experience which can make 
us think thus. Prosperity itself, whilst any thing 
supposed desireable is not ours, begets extrava- 
gant land unhoiinded thoughts. Imagination is 
altogether, as much a source of discontent as any 
thing in our external condition. It is indeed true, 
that there can be no scope for. patience, when sor- 
row shall be no more: but there may be need of a 
temper of mind, which shall have been fonped by ' 
patience* For, though self-love, considered. mecely 
as an active principle leading us.to pursue iourishief 
interest, cannot but be uniformly coincident with 
the principle of obedience to God's commands, our 
itjiterest being rightly unden»tood ; because this 
Qbedience, and the pursuit of bur own chief in- 
terest, must : be, in every case, one and the same 
thing*: yet it may be questioned, whether self-love, 
considered merely as the desire of our ownJritcrest 
or happiness, can, from its, nature, be thus abso- 
lutely and uniformly coincident withv the will of 
Gpd ; any more thin particular affections can ^ : 
coincident in such sort, as not to be liable, to be 
excited upon occasions and in degrees, impossible 
to be gratified consistently with the constitution of 
things, or the divine appointments. So that habits 
of resignation may, upon this account, be requisite 
for all creatures : habits, I say, which signify what 

* Page 95. 
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is formed by use. However, in general it is ob- 
vious, that both self-love and particular aifeGtions 
in human creatures; considered only as passive feel- 
ings, distort and rend the mind 5 and therefore 
stand in need of disciplined Now, denial of those 
particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's willj has a tendency to mo- 
derate them; and seems also to have a tendency to 
habitu^ite the mind ta be ea&y and satisfied with 
that degree. of happiness which is allotted us, L e. 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline 
for resignation is affliction. For a tight behaviour 
uiidcr that trial; recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in. the view in which religron teacher us 
to corisider it, as from the hand of God; receiving 
it as ^hat he appoints, . or thinks jasper to permit, 
in his world and under his goVeriliiilgait ; this will 
habituate the mind to a dutiftil subiwissiori. And 
such subtnission, together with the active principle* 
of obedience, make up the temper and character ifa 
us, which answers to his sovereignty; and which 
absolutely belongs to the condition of our being, 
as dependent creatures. Nor can it be said, that 
this is only breaking the mind to a submission to 
mere power; for mere power may i^e accidental, 
and precarious, and' usurped: but it is forming 
within ourselves the -temper of resignation " to his 
rightful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over 
all. 

Upon the whole : such a character, and such 
qualifications, are necessary for a mature state of 
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life in the f>tesent worlds as nature alone does in no 
wise bestow: but Ijas put it upon us, in great part, 
to acquire, in our progress from ome stage of life 
to another, ^from childhood to mature age : put it 
upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of 
doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a general 
analogy to our condition in the pi-esent \^orid, as 
in a 'state of moral discipline for another. It is in 
vain, then, to object against the credibility df the 
present life's being intended for this purpose, that 
all the trouble and the danger, unavoidably accom- 
panying such discipline, might have been saved us, 
by our being made at once the creatures and- the 
characters," which we were to be. For we experi- 
ence, that What we wer6 to be^ was to bd the effect 
of t(^hat tt^e would do-: and that the general conduct 
of Tiatufe iS, not to save us trouble or danger, but 
to make us csfpable of going through thcfmv and to 
put it upon us to do so. 'Acquirements of our own, 
experience and habits j are the natural supply to 
our deficiencies, and security against our dangers : 
since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to acquire 
the qualifications, as the external things, which we 
stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly a 
general law of ilature, that we should, with regard 
to our temporal inte'rest, form and cultivate prac- 
tical principles within us, by attention, use, and 
discipline, as any thing whatever is a natural law ; 
<:hicfly in the beginning of-life, but also through- 
out the Whdle course of it. And the altei'iiatiVe is 
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left to oui choice : either to improve ourselves; and 
better our condition ; or, in default :of «uch im- 
provement, to remain deficient and wretched. It 
is therefore perfectly credible,; from the analogy of 
nature^ that the same may hft our case, with respect 
to the happiness of a future state, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary fdr it. 

There is a third tWng, which may seem implied 
in the present world's being a state of probation ; 
that it is a theatre of action, for the manifestatioii 
of persons characters, \yith rpspect to a^ture one: 
not, to be sure, to an. ajl-knowjpg Being, b^t to his 
creation, or part of it. This may, perhaps, be 
only a consequence pf our bejng in a ^tate ofj pro- 
bation in the other senses. However, it is not im- 
possible,, thajb mens shewing and making manifest 
what is in their heart, what their real character is, 
may have i-espeet to a future life, in ways and man- 
ners which we are i?iot acquainted with: particu- 
larly it may be a means, for the Author of Nature 
does not appear to do any thing wif^hout means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters; 
and qf its being knowli to the creation, by way of 
exaftiple, that they ajre thus disposed of. But not 
to enter upon any ppnjectural account of this ; 
one may just mention, that the manifestation of 
persons characters cpntributes very much, in va- 
rious ways, to the carrying on a great part of 
that genieral course of nature, respecting mankind, 
which comes under our observation at present. I 
shall only add; that probation in both these senses^ 
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as well as in that treated of in the foregoing chap* 
ter, is implied in moral government: since by 
persons behaviour under it, their characters can- 
not* but be manifested, and, if they behave well, 
improved* 
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CHAP. YL . 

Of the Opinion of Necessity, considered as infiu-- 
encing Practice. 

Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears* 
that the condition of mankind, considered as inha- 
bitants of this world only, and under the govern- 
ment of God, which we experience, is greatly ana* 
logons to our condition, as designe<l for another 
world, or under that farther government, which re- 
ligion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a 
fatalist must, that the opinion of universal neces* 
sity is reconcileable with the former ; there imme- 
diately arises a question in the way of analogy, 
whether he must not also own it to be reconcile- 
able with the latter, i. e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it, The reader, theq, will 
observe, th^t the question now before us is not ab- 
solute, Whether the opinion of Fate be reconcile- 
able with religion ; but hypotheticjil, Whether, 
upon supposition of its being reconcileable with the 
constitution of nature, it be not reconcileable with 
religion also : or, what pretence a fatalist, — not 
other persons, but a fatalist, — has to conclude, from 
his opinion, that there can be no such thing as re- 
ligion. And as the puzzle and obscurity, which 
must unavoidably arise from arguing upon so ab- 
surd a supposition as that of universal necessity^ 
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will; If^sar, basily be seen ; it will, THope, a^ easily 
be excused. 

But isince it has been all dlong^ taken foi* gratit^d^ 
as a thing proved, that tliere is an intelligent An* 
thoT of Nature,, or natural Governot of the world.j 
and since an olgection may be made against the 
proof of this, from the opinion of univeraal necesf 
sity, as it may be supposed that sOeh necessity 
will itself account for the origin and picseiraticm 
of all things; .it is requisite that this d^bjection bi 
distinctly answered ; or tliat it.be shewn, thftt a 
fatality, supposed consistent with what we ccttainly 
experience, does not destroy tlie proof of an iAtd- 
ligent Author and Governor of Nature ; bfefDte;we 
proceed to consider, whether it destroys the proof 
of a moral Governor of it, or of oiir being in a state 
of religion. 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that th^ M'hble 
constitution of nature, andtbeactlonsof men^ that 
cveiy thing, and evei-y mode ^nd circumstance 6f 
everything, is necessary and could pot possibljir 
have been otlferwise ; it is to be obsetved, that this 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and 
to certain edds : because all this is.matter of un- 
doubted experience, acknowledged by all, and what 
every man may, every moment, be. conscious of. 
And from hence it follows, that necessity, alone 
and of itself, is in no soit an account of the con- 
stitution of nature, and how things come to be and 
to continue a$ they are ; but only an account oi tiiis 
^rcumtance relating to their origin and continu. 
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ance, that they could not have been otherwise than 
they are and have been. The assertion, that every 
thing is by necessity of Nature, is not an answer 
to the question ; Whether the world came into be- 
ing as it is, by an intelligent Agent forming it 
thus, or not : but to quite another question ; Whe- 
ther, it came into being as it is, in that way and 
manner which we caM necessarily , or in that way 
and manner which we call freely. For, suppose 
farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, who 
kept to. his natural sense of things, and believed 
himself a free agents were disputing together, and 
vindicating their respective opinions ; and they 
should happen to instance a house: they wo^id 
agree that it was built by an architect. Their dif- 
ference, concerning necessity and freedom, would 
occasion no difference of judgment concerning this; 
but only concerning another matter ; whether the 
architect built it necessarily or freely. Suppose, 
then, they should proceed to enquire concerning 
the eonsitution of nature : in a lax way of speak- 
ing, one of them might say, it wasM3y necessity ; 
and the other, by freedom : but, if they had any 
meaning to their words, as the latter must mean a 
free agent, so the former must at length be reduced 
to mean an agent, whether he would say one or 
more, acting by necessity: for abstract notions can 
do nothings Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 
sary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we 
find within ourselves the idea. of infinity, i. e. im* 
mensity and eternity, impossible, even in imagina- 
tion, to be removed out of being. We seem to 
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discern intuitively, that there must, and cannot 
but be, somewhat, external to ourselves, answering 
this ideai or xht tirchetype of it And from hence 
(for this abstract, as much as any otlier^ implies a 
concrete^ we conclude, that there is, and cannot 
but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being ex- 
isting, prior to all design contributing to his exis^ 
tetice, and exclusive of it And, from the scanti- 
ness of language, a manner of speaking has been 
introduced ; that necessity is the foundation, the 
reason, the account of the existence of God. But 
it is not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, 
that every thing exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity; a nece^ity antecedent in nature to de- 
sign J it cannot, I say, be meant that every thing 
exists as it does, by this kind of necessity, upon 
several accounts; and particularly because^ it is ad- 
mitted, that design, in the actions of men, contri- 
butes to many alterations in nature. For, if any 
deny this, I shall not pretend to reason with them. 
From thAe things it follows : First, That when 
a fatalist asserts, that every thing is by necessity, 
he must mean^ by an ^ gent acting necessarily; 
he must, I say, mean this ; for I am very sensible 
he would* not chuse to mean it : And, secondly. 
That the necessity, by which such an Agent is sup- 
posed to act, does not exclude intelligence and de- 
sign. So that, were the system of fatality admitted,- 
it would just as much account for the^formation of 
the world, as for the structure of an house, and no 
more. Necessity as much requires and supposes a 
necessary Agent, as freedom requires and suppose.s 
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a free agent ta be the former of the world. And the 
appearances o^ design and x^i final causes in the con- 
stitution of nature, as really prove this acting Agent 
to be an intelligent designer^ or to act from choice, 
upon the scheme of necessity, supposed possible, as 
upon that of freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity 
does not destroy the proof, that there is an intelli- 
gent Author of Nature, and natural Governor of the 
world ; the present question, which the analogy 
before mentioned * suggests, and which, I think^ 
it will answer, is this : Whether the opinion of ne- 
cessity, supposed consistent with possibility, with 
the constitution of the world, and the natural go- 
vernment which we experience Exercised over it, 
destroys all reasonable ground of belief, that we are 
in a state of religion : or whether that opinion be 
reconcileable with religion; with the system and 
the proof of it. 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any , one, from 
his youth up, in his own principles; tHkt the child 
should reason upon them, and conclude, that since 
he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, 
he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor 
can deserve to be rewarded or punished : imagine 
him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame and 
commendation out of his mind, by means of this 
system ; to form his temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it ; and from it to judge of the treat- 
ment he was to expect, say, from reasonable men, 

♦ Page 130. 
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upoa Ms first coiDktiig abroad into the world; a) the 
j&talist judges friom tbis system* :wliat he b to ex-* 
peot: from the Author of Nature, and with regard 
to a future state. I cannot forbear stopping. hew 
to ask,* whether aisy one of coimnon sens0 wo«ild 
tbmk fit, that a child should be put upon tloese spe- 
'colatiofis, and be left to.apply. them to piractice? 
And a man» has' Uttlef pretence to reaAon/ who is not 
aensiiblie, that we are all children, in speculations df 
this kind However, the child wouki doubtless be 
highly delighted to fimd himself freed from the.ie^ 
atraints of fear and shame, with which his play-^fe^ 
lows were fettled and embarrassed; a^ hij^ly 
coiMS^ited in his superior knowledge, so &r beyocid 
bis years. But conceit and vanity would be the 
least bad part of the iniluenee,' which these prineiy« 
pfes must have, when thus reasoned and acted uposi^ 
during the course of his educatipil. He must ei-^ 
tiler be allowed to go oa ai»d be the plague of s^ 
abonft htm, and himself too, even to his own de- 
struction ; or else eorrectiou' must be coatimssaiiy 
madip use of to supply the wanit of those naturdl 
pereeptkms of blame and commendation^ which we 
have supposed to bd removed i and to gi'^e him a 
practical impitesston of what be had reasoned^ him« 
self out of the belief df, that he was,, in &ct, an ac* 
countable' child, a^nd to be ptt;i»shed for doing what 
he w^as foiibid. It is therefore in^ reality impossible^ 
but that the correii^tion which he must meet witii, 
in the course of his education, must, convince him, 
that, if the scheme he was instructed in were not 
faUe, yet that he reasonecl inconclusively upon it. 
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and, somehow or other, misapplied it to [practice 
and common life : as what a iktalist experiences of 
the conduct of Providence at present, ought, in all 
reason, to convince him, that this scheme is mis^ 
applied, when applied to the subject of religion^. 
But, supposing the child's temper could remain ^U 
formed to the system, and his expectation of the 
treatment he was to have in the world be regulatetT 
by it; so as to expect that no reasonable man would 
blame or punish him for any thing which he should 
do, because he could not help doing it : upon this 
supposition, it is manifest he would, upon his coming 
abroad into the world, be insupportable to society, 
and the treatment which he would receive from it, 
would render it so to him ; and he could not fail 
of d($ing somewhat, very soon, for which he would 
be delivered over into the hands of civil justice. And 
thus, in the end, he would be convinced of the obli- 
gations he was under to his wise instructor. Or sup^ 
pose thi^ scheme of fatality, in any other way, appli- 
ed to practice, such practical application of it will be 
found equall) absurd ; equally fallacious in a prac*- 
tical sense : for instance, that, if a man be destined 
to Hve such a time, he shall live to it, though he 
take no care of his own preservation ; or if he .be 
destined tp die before that time^ no care can pre- 
vent it : therefore, all care about preserving one's 
life . is to be neglected : which is the fallacy in- 
stanced in by the ancients. But now^ on the con- 
trary, none of these practical absurdities can be 
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drawn, from reasoning upon the snpposttioHy. that 
we are free; but all sach reasonhig, with regard to 
the common ailkirs of life, is justified by experience;. 
And therefore, though it were admitted that this 
opinion of necessity were speculatively true; yet, 
with regard to practice, fit is Jis if it were false, so 
far as our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole 
of our present life. For, the constitution of the 
present world, and the condition in which we are 
acti^ally placed, is, as if we were free. And it may . 
perhaps justly be concluded, that, since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, 
deliberation, inclining one way, determining, and 
at last doing as we determine, is as if we were free, 
therefore we are so. Bi* the thing here insisted 
upon is, that, under the present natural government 
of thci world, we find we are treated, and dealt with,* 
as if we were free, prioi; to all consideration whether 
we are or not. Were this opinion, therefore, of ne- 
cessity, admitted to be ever so true ; yet such is in 
fact our condition and the natui^al course of things, 
that, whenever we apply it to life and practice, this 
application of it always misleads us, and cannot but 
mislead us, »in a most dreadful manner, with regard 
to our present interest. And how can people think 
theinselves so very secure then, that the same ap- 
plication of the same opinion may not mislead them 
also, in some analogous manner, with respect to a 
future, a more general, and m6re important interest? 
For, religion being a practical subject; and the 
?inalogy of nature shewing us, that we have not 
faculties to apply this opinion, were it a true one. 
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to practical scAjects ; whenever we do apply it to 
the sulj^t of religion^ and theiice conclude, that 
we are free from its obligations, it is plain this con* 
elusion cannot be depended upon. There will stiil 
remain just reason to tliink, whatever appearances 
are, that we deceive ourselves ; in soniewhat of a 
Kke manner, as when people fancy they can draw 
contradictory conclusions from the idea of infi^ 
nity. 

From these things togetlier, the attentive reader 
will see it follows, that i^ upon supposition of free* 
dom, the evidence of religion be conclusive, it re-^ 
mains so, upon supposition of necessity ; because 
the notion of necessity is not applicable to practi* 
cal subjects ; u e. with Aspect to them, is as if it 
were not true. Nor does this contain any reflec* 
tion upon reascm ; but only upon what is unrea- 
sonable. . For to [Hretend to act upon reason, in 
opposition to practical principles, which the Author 
of our Nature gave us to act upon ; and to pretend 
to apply our reason to subjects, with regard to 
which our own short views, and even our expe- 
rience, will shew us, it cannot be depended upon ; 
and such, at best, the subject of necessity must 
be ; this is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves 
a will, and are conscious of a character. Now, if 
this, in us, be reconcileable with fate, it is recon- 
cileable with it, in the Author of Nature. And, 
besides, natuml government and final causes im- 
ply a character and a will in the Governor and 
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Designer "^j a will concerning the creatures whom 
he governs. The Author of Nature, then,, being 
certainly of some character or other, notwithstand- 
ing necessity. ; it is evident this necessity is- as re- 
con9ileable with the particular character of bene'* 
volehce, veracity, and jii&tice in him, which attri* 
butes are the foundation of religion, as with any 
otlier character : since we find this necessity no 
more hinders me^ from being benevolent, than cruel; 
true, than faithless ; just, than unjust ; or^ if the 
fatalist pleases, what we call uir^ust. For it is said^ 
indeed, that what, upon supposition of freedom, 
would be just punishment ^ upon supposition of 
necessity, becomes manifestly unjust: because it 
is punishment inflicted for doing that, which per- 
sons could not avoid doing. As if the necessity, 
which is supposed to destroy /the injustice of mur- 
der, for instance, would not also destroy the in-> 
justice of punishing it. However, as little to the 
purpose as this objection is in itself it is very much 
to the purpose to observe from it, how the ncytions 
of justice and injustice remain, even whilst we en- 
deavour to suppose them removed ; how they force 
•themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there 



* By will and character is meant that, whirli, in speaking o£ 
men, we should express, not only by these words, but also by 
the words, temper^ taste^ (Hspositions, practical principles; that 
'ahoU frame ofmind^from whence we act in one manner rather than 
mother. 
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is not, perhaps, a man in the world, but would be 
ready to make this objection at first thought 

But though it is most evident, that universal 
necessity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is 
reconcHeable with that character in the Author of 
Nature, which is the foundation of religion j " Yet, 
does not it plainly destroy the proof, that he is of 
that character, and consequently tte proof of reli- 
gion ?" By no means. For we find, that happiness 
and misery are not our fate^ in aify such sense as 
not to be the consequences of our behaviour ; but 
that they are the consequences of it *• We. find 
God exercises the same kind of government over 
us, with that, which a father exercises over his 
children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. 
Now, whatever becomes of abstract questions con- 
cerning liberty and necessity, it evidently appears 
to us, that veracity and justice must be the natural 
rule and measure of exercising this authority, or 
government, to a Being, who can have no compe- 
titions, or interfering of interests, with his crea- 
tures and his subjects* 

But, as the doctrine of liberty^ though we expe- 
rience its truth, may be perplexed with difficulties, 
which run up into the most abstruse of all specu- 
lations; and as the opinion of necessity seems to 
be the very basis upon which infidelity grounds 
itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of the obligations ot religion, which 

* Chap, ii. 
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may distinctly be shewn not to be destroyed by 
this opinion. 

The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent 
Author of Nature, is not affected by the opinion of 
necessity ; supposing necessity a thing possible in 
itself, and reconcileable with the constitution of 
things *. And it is a matter of fact, independent on 
this or fny. other speculation, that he governs the 
world by the method of rewards and punishments t- 
and also that he hath given us a moral faculty, by 
which we distinguish between actions, and approve 
some, as virtuous and of good-desert, and disap- 
prove others, as vicious and of ill-desert J. Now. 
this moral discernment implies, in tlie notion of it, 
a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kind: 
for it carries in it authority and a right of direc- 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot 
depart from it without being self-condemned §. 
And that the dictates of this moral faculty, which 
are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the laws 
of God, laws in a sense including sanctions ; may 
be thus ^Qved. Consciousness of a rule, or guide 
of action, in creatures who are capable of consi- 
dering it as given them by their Maker, not only 
raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense 
of security in following it, and of danger in devi- 
ating from it. A direction of the Author of Na- 
ture^ given to creatures capable of looking upon it 

♦ Page 131, &c, t Chap. ii. 
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afr such, is plainly a commaiid from him : and a' 
command from him necessarily includes '.in it, at 
leasts an implicit promise in case of Obedience, • or 
threatening in case of disobedience. But then tiie 
sense or perception of good and ill desert*, which 
is contained in the moral discernment, renders tiie 
sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as oiie may" 
say, expressed. For, since his method of govern- 
ment is to reward arid punish actions, his having 
annexed to some actions an inseparable sense of 
good desert, and to others of ill, this surely amounts* 
to declaring upon whom his punishments shall be 
inflicted, and his rewards be hestowed. For be 
must have given us this discernment and sense of 
things, as a pre-sentiment of what is to be here- 
after : that is, by Avay of information before*^hand, 
what we are finally to expect in this world. There 
is, then, most evideilt ground to think, that the 
government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us : 
and that, in the upshot and issue of things, happi- 
ness and misery shall, in fact and event, Jbe made 
to follow virtue and vice respectively ; as he has 
already, in so peculiar a manner, associated the 
ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious 
worship, were it only to be copsidered as a meana 
of preserving upon our minds a sense of this moral 
government of God, and securing our obedience 

* Dissert. II. 
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to it : wHch yet is an extremely imperfect view of 
that most important duty. 

• Now, I say, no objeqtion. from necessity can lie 
agai nsit this general proof of religipn. None against 
th« proposition reasoned upon, that we have such 
aznoral faculty and discernment ; because this is a 
nacre mattw of fact, a thing of experience, ■ that 
human kind is thus constituted : none against the 
canclusion.;. because it is immediate, and wholly 
frona this fact For the conclusion, that Grod will 
finally rcwar4 the righteous and punish the wicked,. 
is not here drawn, from its appearing to us fit *: 
that he should.; but from its appearing, that he has 
tpld us he mlL And this he hath certainly told 
jus> in the promis^and threatefnin^, which^ it hath 

V 

* However, I am 'for from intending to deny, that the will of 
God is deteripincd by what is fit, by the righjt and reason of the 
ca«e ; , thougjb piie c^buse^ to decline matters of such abstract 
speculation, and to, speak with caution when one does speak of 
them. But if.it be intelligible to say. that it is Jit and reasonable 
for eotry pne to consvlt his own happiness, then Jitness of action, or 
the right and reason of the case, is a^ intelligible manner of speak- 
ing. And it seems as inconceivable, to suppose God to approve 
one course of action, or qne end, preferably to another, which yet 
his acting at all from design implies that he does, ^without sup-* 
posing somewhat prior in that end,^ to be the ground of the pre- 
ference J as to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition to 
be true, without supposing somewhat prior in it to be the ground 
of tke discernment It doth not, therefore, appear, that moral 
right is any more relative to perception than abstract truth is; 
or that it is any more improper to speak of the fitness and right-^ 
ness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, thap 
to sp^ak of abstract truth, as thus founded^ 
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been observed, the notion of a command implies, 
and the sense of good and ill desert, which' he has 
given us, more distinctly expresses. And this rea- 
soning from fact is confirmed, and, in some de- 
gree, even verified, by other facts ; by the natural 
tendencies of virtue and of vice * ; and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, 
punishes mischievous actions, as mischievous to 
society ; and also mischievous actions, as such, in 
the strictest sense f. So that the general proof of 
religion is unanswerably real, even upo|) the wild 
supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural 
religion hath, besides this, • an external evidence ; 
which the doctrine of necessity, if it could be true, 
would not affect. ^ For, suppose a person, by the 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, 
convinced of the truth of religion ; that there is a. 
God, who made the world, who is the moral go* 
vemor and judge of mankind, and will, upon the 
whole, deal with every one according to his works; 
I say, suppose a person convinced of this by rea- 
son ; but to know nothing at all of antiquity, or 
the present state of mankind : it would be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine ; at what time, 
and in what manner, it came first into the world ; 
and whether it were believed by any considerable 
part of it. And were he upon inquiry to find, that 
a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro* 

* Page 72. t Page 62. &c. 
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posed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignorant of it : -then, though 
its evidence from reason would remain, there would 
be no additional probability of its truth, from the 
account of its discovery. But, instead of this being 
the fact of the case, on the contrary, he would find 
what could not but afford him a very strong confir- 
mation of its truth : First, That somewhat of this 
system, with more or fewer additions and altera- 
tions, hath been professed in all ages and countries of 
which we have any certain information relating to 
this matter. Secondly, That it is certain historical 
fact, so far as we can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief, that there is one God, the 
creator and moral governor of the world, and that 
mankind is in a state of religion, was received in 
the fii-st ages. And, thirdly, That as there is no 
hint or intimation in history, that this system was 
first reasoned out j m there is express historical or 
traditional evidence, as antient as history, that it 
was taught first bj^ revelation. Now, these things 
must be allowed to be of great weight. The first 
of them, general consent, shews this system to be 
conformable to the common sense of mankind. 
The second, namely, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious 
or false additions to it, qannot but be a farther 
confirmation of its truth. For it is a proof of this 
alternative : either that it came into the world by 
revelation; or that it is natural, obvious, andforceai 
itself upon the mind. The former of these is the 

K 
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conclusion of learaed men. And whoever will con- 
sider how unapt for speculation rude and unculti- 
vated minds are, will, perhaps from hence alone, 
be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And 
as it is shewn in the Second Part * of this Treatise, 
that there is nothing of such peculiar presumption 
against a revelation in the beginning of the world, 
as there is supposed to be against subsequent ones : 
a sceptic could not, I think, give any account, 
whicb would appear more probable even to him- 
self, of the early pretences to revelation ; than by 
supposing some real original one, from whence 
they were copied. And the third thing above- 
mentioned, that there is express historical or tra- 
ditional evidence, as antient as history, of the 
system of religion being taught mankind by reve- 
lation ; this must be admitted as some degree of 
real proof, that it was so taught For why should 
4iot the most antient tradition be admitted as some 
additional proof of a fact, against which there is no 
presumption ? And this proof is mentioned here, 
because it has its weight to shew, that religion 
came into the world, by revelation, prior to all 
consideration of the proper authority of any book 
supposed to contain it ; and even prior to sdl con- 
sideration, whether the revelation itself be- un- 
corruptly handed down and related, or mixed and 
dark^ied with ^bles. Thus the historical account, 
which we have, of the origin of religion, taking 
in all circumstamces^ is a real confirmation of its 

*Ckap. iL 
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truth, no way affected by the opinion of necessity. 
And the external evidence^ even of natural reli- 
gion, is by no means inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to 
be recollected after all proofs of virtue and reli- 
gion, which are only general, that as speculative 
reason may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived; 
so also may our moral understanding be impaii'ed 
and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing ' 
against the reality of our aipeculative or practical 
faculties of perception; against their being intend- 
ed by nature to inform us in the theory of things, 
and instruct us how we are to behave, and what 
we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour. 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to 
prejudice and perversion, is a most serious admo- 
nition to us to be upon our guard, with respect to 
what is of such consequence, as our determina- 
tions concerning virtue and religion ; and particu- 
larly not to take custom, and fiishion, and slight 
notions of honour, or imaginations of present ease, 
use, and convenience to mankind, for the only mo^ 
ral rule *. 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nar 
ture of the thing, and the history of religion, 
amount, when taken together, to a real practical 
proof of it, not to be confuted : such a proof as, 
considering the infinite importance of the thing, I 
apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 

♦ DissQit. II. 
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reason^ to influence the actipns of men^ who act 
upon thought and reflection; if it were admitted 
that there is no proof of the contrary. But it may 
be said : " There are many probabilities, which 
cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. shewn to be no 
probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced by 
greater probabilities on the other side; much more 
by demonstration. And there is no occasion to 
object against particular arguments alledged for 
an opinion, when the opinion itself may be clearly 
shewn to be false, without meddling with such 
arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are*. Now, the method of government by re- 
wards and punishments, and especially rewarding 
and punishing good and ill^desert, as such, re- 
spectively, must go upon supposition, that we are 
free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredi- 
ble, that the Author of Nature should govern us 
upon a supposition as true, which he knows to be 
false : and therefore absurd to think he will re- 
ward or punish us for our actions hereafter; espe- 
cially that he will do it under the notion, that they 
are of good or ill desert." Here, then, the matter 
is brought to a point. And the answer to all this 
is full, and not to be evaded : that the whole con- 
stitution and course of things, the whole analogy 
of providence shews, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that the conclusion from this reasoning is false, 
wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of free- 
dom, indeed, clearly shews where : in supposing 

* Pages 1, 11. 
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ourselves necessary, when* in truth ive are fr^e 
agents; But, upon tKe supposition of necessity, 
the fallacy li^s in taking for granted, that it is in- 
credible necessary agents should be rewarded and 
punished; But that, somehow or other, the con- 
clusion rioA^ mentioned is false, is most certain. 
For it is fact, that God does govern even brute 
creatures by the method of rewards and punish- 
ments, in the natural course of- things* And men 
are rewarded and punished* for their actions, pu- 
nished for actions mischievous to dooiety, as being 
so, punished for vicitfus action^ as Such, by the 
natural instfumetitality of each 6ther> under the 
present conduct of pfovidetice* Nay, even the 
affection of gratitude, and the passion of resent- 
menit, and the rewards atid punishments following 
fVom them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, i. e. from thie Atithor of Nature;' these 
rewards and punishments, » being naturally * an- 
nexed to actions considered' as implying good in- 
tention and good desert, ill intention and ill desert; 
these natural rewards and punishments, I say, are 
as much ja contradiction to the conclusion above, 
and shew its falsehood, as a more exact and com- 
plete rewArding and punishing of good and ill de- 
sert as such. So that, if it be incredible that 
necessary agents should be thus rewarded and pu- 
nished, then men are not necessary, but free; since 
it is matter of fact, that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which 

* Sermon Stb, at the Rolls. 
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is the supposition we have been arguing upon, it be 
insisted, that men are necessary agents, then tliere 
is nothing incredible in the farther supposition of 
necessary agents being thus riewarded and punish- 
ed : since we ourselves are thus .dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore,, it must follow, that 
a necessity supposed possible, and reconcileatblc 
with the constitution of tnlngs, does in no sort 
prove, that the Author of Nature vill not, nof 
destroy the proof that he will, finally, and upon 
the whple, in his eternal government, render his 
creatures happy or miserable, by some means or 
other, as they behave well or ilL Qr, to express 
this conclusion in words^ conformable to the title 
of the chapter, the analogy pf nature shews u^, 
tbat the opinion of necessity, considered as prac- 
tical, is false. And if necessity, upon the suppo- 
sition above-mentioned, doth not destroy the proof 
of natural religipn, it evidently makes no alteration 
in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in 
what sense to understand that general assertion, 
that the opinion of necessity is essentially destruc- 
tive of all religion. First, in a practical sense ; 
that by this notion atheistical men pretend to sa- 
tisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify- 
to others their disregard to all religion. And, se- 
condly, in the strictest sense ; that it is a contra- 
diction to the whole constitution of nature, and 
to what we may every moment experience in our- 
selves, and so overturns every thing. But by no 
tneans is this assertion to be understood, as if 
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necessity, supposing it could possibly be recon- 
ciled with the constitution of things, and with 
what we experience, were not also reconcileable 
with religion : for upon this supposition it demon- 
strably is so. 
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CHAR VIL 

Of the Government ofGod^ considered as a Scheme^ 
or Constitutmi, imperfectiy comprehended. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, 
' that the analogy of nature gives a strong credibi- 
lity to the general doctrine of religion, and to the 
several particular things contained in it, considered 
as so many matters of fact ; and likewise that it 
shews this credibility not to be destroyed by any 
notions' of necessity : yet still, objectionsmay.be 
insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, and 
goodness of the divine government, implied in the 
notion of religion, and against the method by which 
this government is conducted; to which objec- 
tions analogy can be no direct answer. For the 
credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact^ 
does not immediately prove any thing concerning 
the wisdom or goodness of it: and analogy can do 
no more, immediately, or directly, than shew such 
and such things. to be true or credible, considered 
only as matters of fact. But still, if, upon suppo- 
sition of a moral constitution of nature and a moral 
government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme. 
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system, or constitution of government, as ^istin- 
g;uished from a number of single unconnected acts 
of distributive justice and goodness' ; and likewise, 
that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly compre- 
hended, and of such a«ort in other respects, as to 
aiFord a direct general answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it : then ana-e 
logy- is, reniotely, of great service ^n answering 
those objections ; both by suggesting tlje answer, 
aAd- shewing it to be a credible one. 

Now this, upon inquiry, wJU be found to be the 
case. For, first, upon supposition that God exer- 
cises a moral government over the world, the ana- 
logy of hfe natural government suggests, and makes 
it credible, that his moral government must be a 
scheme quite beypnd our comprehension : and this 
aiFords a general answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, a 
more distinct observation of some particular things 
contained in God's scheme ef natural government, 
the like things being supposed, by analogy, to be 
contained Jn his moral government, yf\\\ farther 
shew how little weight is to be laid upon these ob- 
jections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, the analogy of his na- 
tural government suggests and makes it credible, 
that his moral government must be a scheme, quite 
beyond our comprehension : and this aiFords a ge- 
neral answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy ren- 
ders it highly credible, that upon supposition of a 
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moral government* it nuist be a scheme : for the 
world, and the whole natural government of it, 
appears to be so : to be a scheme, 3y$t^, or con- 
stitution, whose parts correspond to j each other, 
and to a whole ; as really as any work of art, or 
as any particular model of a civil constitution and 
government. In this great scheme of Uie natural 
world, individuals have various peculiar relations 
to other individuals of their own species. And 
whole species are, we find, variously related to 
othei? species, upon this earthy Nor do we know 
how much farther these kinds of relations may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any action, or natural 
event, which we are acquainted with, so single and 
unconnected, as not to have a respect to some other 
actions and events; so, possibly, each of them, when 
it has not an immediate^ may have yet a remote, 
natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond the compass of this present world. There 
seems, indeed, nothing from whence we can so 
much as make a conjecture, whether all creatures^ 
actions, and events, throughout the whole of na- 
ture, have relations to each other. But, as it is 
obvious that all events have future unknown con- 
sequences ; so, if we trace any, as far as we can 
go, into what is connected with it ; we shall find, 
that if such event were not connected with some- 
what farther in nature unknown to us, somewhat 
both past and present, such event could not possi- 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole 
account of any one thing whatever : of all its 
causes,, ends, and necessary adjuncts; those ad- 
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junctSy I ipean, without which it could not have 
been. By this most astonishing connexion, these 
reciprocal correspondencies and mutual relations, 
every thing which we see in the course of nature is 
actually brought about. And things, .seemingly 
the most insignificant imaginable, ar^ perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things 
of the greatest importance : so that any one thing 
whatever may^ for aught wc know to the contrary, 
be a necessary condition to apy other. The natu- 
ral world,, then, and natural government of it, being 
such an incomprehensible scheme ; so incompre- 
hensible, that a man must, really in the literal 
sense, Hnpjv nothing at all, who is not sensible of 
his ignoranf^e in it : this immediately suggests, and 
strongly shews the credibility, that the moral world 
and government of it may be so too. Indeed, the 
natural and moral constitution and government of 
the world are so connected, as to make up together 
but one scheme: and it is highly probable, that the 
first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
to the latter ; as the vegetable world is for the. animal, 
and organized bodies for minds. But the thing in- 
tended here is, without inquiring how far the admi- 
nistration of tlie natural wor^i is subordinate to that 
of the moral, only to observe the credibility, that one 
should be analogous or similar to the other : that| 
therefore, every act of divine justice and goodness 
may be supposed to look much beyond itself and 
its immediate object ; may have some reference to 
other parts of God's moral administration, and to ' 
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alledged, in things much less out of our reach, of 
suppositions absolutely impossible, and reducible 
to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
every one by any toieans would perceive to be such, 
nor perhaps any one at first sight suspect From 
these things, it is easy to see distinctly how our 
Ignorance, as it is the common, is really a satisfac* 
tory answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of Providence. If a man, contemplating 
any one providential dispensation, which had no 
relation to any others, should object, that he dis* 
cerned in it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency 
of goodness, nothing would be less an answer to 
such objection, than our ignorance in other parts 
of providence, or in the possibilities of things, no 
way related to what he was contemplating. But 
when we know not, but the parts objected against 
may be relative to other parts unknown to us ; and 
when we are acquainted with what is, in the nature 
of the thing, practicable ih ihe case before us ; 
then our ignorance is a satisfectoiy answer; be- 
cause, some unknown relation, or some unknown 
impossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good; nay good in the highest practicable 
degree, 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon sijch 
objections. will farther appear, by a pfiore distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in 
the natural government of God, the like to which 
may be supposed, from analogy^ to be contained in 
his moral government 
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First, As in the scheme of the natural world no 
ends appear to be accomplished without means ; so 
we find that means very undesirable often conduce 
to ^ bring about ends in such a measure desirable, 
as greatly to overbalance the disagteeableness of 
the means. And in cases where such means are 
conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shews us that they are thus con- 
ducive. Experience also shews many means to be 
conducive and necessary to accomplish ends, which 
means, before experience, we should have thought, 
would have had even a contrary tendency. .Now, 
from these observations relating tb the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed ana- 
logous to it, arises a great credibility, that the put- 
ting our misery in each other's power to the degree 
it is, and making men liable to vice to the degree 
we are ; and, in general, that those things, which 
are objected against the moral scheme of Provi- 
dence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assis- 
tant to virtue, and productive of an over-balance 
of happiness ; i.* e. the things objected against 
may be means, by which an overbalance of good 
will, in the end, be found produced. And from 
the w.me observations, it appears to be no presump- 
tioitt against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency : 
or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus, those things, which we call irregularities, 
may not be so at all : because they may be means \ 

of accomplishing wise and good ends more consi- 
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clerable. And it maybe added, as above*, that 
they may also be the only means by which these 
wise and good ends are capable of being acconi- 
plished. 

After these observations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclu- 
sion from any of them, that though the constitu- 
tion of our nature, from whence we are capable of 
vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly does, con- 
tribute to the perfection and happiness of the world; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be 
beneficial to it (i. c. it would have been more mis- 
chievous, not that a wicked person had himself 
abstained from his own wickedness, but that any 
one had forcibly prevented it, than that it was per- 
mitted :); yet notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world, if this very evjl had 
never been done. Nay, it is most clearly con- 
ceivable, that the very commission of wickedness 
may be beneficial to the world, and yet, that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for men to re- 
frain from it For thus, in the wise and good 
constitution of the natural world, there are disor- 
ders, which bring their own cures: diseases, which 
are themselves remedies. Many a man would have 
died, had it not been for the gout or a fever ; yet 
it would be thought madness to assert, that sickness 
is a better or more perfect state than health; though 
the like, with regard to the moral wprld, has been 
a3serted. But, 

♦ Page 159. 
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Secondly, The natural government of the worl4 
is carried on by general laws. For this there may 
be wise and good reasons : the wisest and best, for 
aught we know to the contrary. And that there 
are such reasons, is suggested to our thoughts by 
the analogy of nature ; by our being made to ex- 
perience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed 
all the good which we enjoy is accomplished by 
thijs^ means, that the laws, by which the world is 
governed, are general. For we have scarce any 
kind of enjoyments, but what we are, in some way 
or other, instrumental in procuring purselves, by 
acting in ^ manner which we foresee likely to pro* 
cure them : now thi^ foresight could not be at all, 
were not the government of the world carried, on 
by general laws. And though, for aught we know 
to the contraiy, every single case maybe, at jength^ 
found to have been provided for even by these j 
yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them a^ 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, 
may be impossible in the nature of things ; as we 
see it is absolutely impossible in civil government. 
But then we are ready to think, that the constitu- 
tion of nature remaining as it is, and the course of 
tilings being permitted to go on, in other respects, 
as it doe3, there might be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities ; though they could not have bieen 
I^evented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there would indeed be reason to wish — which, by 
the Way, is very different from a right to claim-^ 
that all irregularities were prevented, or remedied, 
hy present interpositions, if these interpositions 
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would have no other effect than this. But it is 
plain they would have ^me visible and imme- 
diate bad effects : fbr instance, they would encou- 
rage idleness and negligence ; and they would ren- 
der doubtful the natural rule of life, which is ascer- 
tained by this very thing, that the course of the 
world is carried on by general laws. And farther, 
it is certain they would have distant effects, and 
very great ones too, by means of the w;onderfuI 
connexions before-mentioned *. So that we cannot 
so much as guess, what would be the whole result 
of tl\c interpositions desired. It may be said, any 
bad result might be prevented by farther interpo- 
sitions, whenever there was occasion for them : But 
this again is talking quite at random, and in the 
dark f. Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons 
why the course of the world should be carried on 
by general laws, and good ends accomplished by 
this means : . and, for aught we know, there may be 
the wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accom- 
plished by it. We have po ground to believe, that 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
or could have been precluded, by general laws. 
We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good : and, for ^ught we know, they 
would produce greater evil than they would prevent; 
and prevent greater good than they would produce. 
And if this be the case, then the not interposing is 
so far from being a ground of complaint, that it is 
an instance of goodness, . This is intelligible find 

• Page 154, &c. t Pages 156, 157, 15S. 
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sufficient ; and going farther seems beyond the ut* 
most reach of our faculties. 

But 'it may be said, that, ** after all, these sup- 
posed impossibilities and relations are what we are 
unacquainted with ; and we must judge of religion, 
as of other things, by what we do know, and look 
upon the rest as nothing : or, however, that the 
answers here given to what is objected against re- 
ligion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it ; since their stress lies so very much 
upon our ignorance," But, 

First, Though total ignorance in any matter 
does indeed, equally destroy, or rather preclude, all 
proof concerning it, and objections against it ; yet 
partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
degree be convinced, that a person is of such a 
character, and consequently will pursue such ends; 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper 
way of acting, in grder, the most effectually, to 
obtain those ends ; and in this case, objections 
against his manner of acting, as seemingly not con- 
ducive to obtain them, might be answered by our 
ignorance ; though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus, ,the proof of religion is a proof of the moral 
character of God ; and, consequently, that his go- 
vernment is moral, and that every one, upon the 
whole, shall receive according to his deserts: a 
proof that this is the designed end of his govern- 
ment But we are not competent judges what is 
the proper way of acting, in order the most effec- 
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tually to accomplish this end *. Therefore our ig- 
norance is an ans^ver to objections against the con- 
duct of Providence, in permitting irregularities, as 
seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since it 
is so obvious, that our ignorance may be a satisfac* 
tory answer to objections against a thing, and yet 
not affect the proof of it ; till it can be shewn, it is 
frivolous to assert, that our ignorance invalidates 
the proof of religion, as it does the objections 
against it. 

Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and 
unknown relations, might justly be urged to inva- 
lidate the proof of religion, as well as to answer ob* 
jections against it; and that, in consequence of 
this, the proof of it were doubtful : Yet still, let the 
assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is un- 
deniably true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what would, 
upon the whole, be the consequences of observing 
or violating them. For these obligations arise im- 
mediately and necessarily from the judgment of 
our own mind, unless perverted, which we cannot 
violate without being self-condemned. And thqr 
would be certain, too, from considerations of inte- 
rest. For though it were doubtful what will be the 
future consequences of virtue and vice ; yet it is, 
however, credible, that they may have those conse- 
quences, which religion teaches us they will : and 
this credibility is a certain f obligation in point of 
prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to 

♦ Page 9. 10, t Page 3. and Part II. chap. vi. 
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live in the conscientious practice of all that is good* 
But, 

Thirdly, The answers above given to the objec- 
tions against religion cannot equally be made use 
of to invalidate the proof of it. For, upon the Sup- 
position that God exercises a tnoral govemniwt 
over the world, andogy does naost strongly lead us 
to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehend 
sion. And a thousand 'panticular analogies shew 
us, that parts of such a scheme, frotn their relation 
to other parts, may conduce to accomplish ends, 
which we should have thought tiiey had no tenden- 
cy at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which^ before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were 
contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. 
And, therefore, all these analogies she^, that the 
way of arguing, made use of in objecting against 
religion, is delusive ; because they shew it is not 
at all incredible, that, could we comprehend the 
whole, we should find the permission of the disor- 
ders objected against, to be consistent with justice 
and goodness ; and even to be instances of them. 
Now this is not applicable to the proof of religion, 
as it is to the objections against it * ; and there- 
fore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly, From the observation now made, it is 
easy to see, that the answers above given to the ob- 
jections against Providence, though in a general 

* Sermon at the Rolls, p. 312. 2d Edit. 
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way of speaking, they may be said to be taken from 
our ignorance ; yet are by no means taken merely 
from that, but from somewhat which analogy shews 
us concerning it. For analogy shews us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us in- 
competent judges, and leads us to false conclu- 
sions, in cases similar to this, in which we pret^id 
to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of un- 
known impossibilities and relations ; but they are 
suggested to our thoughts, and even forced upon 
the observation of serious men, and rendered cre- 
dible, too, by the analogy of nature. And, there- 
fore, to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know : and 
it is not judging so, to take no notice of them* 



CONCLUSION: 



The observations of the last chapter lead us to 
consider this little scene of human life, in which we 
are so busily engaged, as having a reference, of 
some sort or other, to a much larger plan of things* 
Whether we are any way related to the more dis- 
tant parts of the boundless universe^ into which we 
are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evi- 
dent, that the course of things^ which comes with- 
in our view, is connected with somewhat past> pre- 
sent, and future, beyond it ** So that we are pla- 
ced, as one may speak, in the middle of a, scheme, 
not a fixt, but a progressive one, every way incom- 
prehensible ; incomprehensible^ in a manner equal- 
ly, with respect to what has been, what now is, and 
what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot 
biit contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as 
much beyond our thought and conception f , as any 
thing in that of religion. For, will any man, in his 

* Page 154, &c* f See Part IL chap. ii. 
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seiises, say, that it is less difficult to conceive how* 
the world came to be, and to continue as it is, with- 
out, than with, an intelligent Author and Gover- 
nor of it ? or, admitting an intelligent Governor of 
it, that there is some other rule of government 
more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelli- 
gent Author and Governor of Nature, no account 
at all can be given, how this universe, or the part 
of it particularly in which we are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
nor any of its general end and design, without a 
moral Governor of it That there is an intelligent 
Author of Nature, and natural Governor of the 
world, is a principle gone upon in the forgoing 
treatise, as proved, and generally known and con- 
fessed to be proved. And the very notion of an 
intelligent Author of Nature, proved by particular 
final causes, implies a will and a character*. Now, 
as our whole nature, the nature which he has given 
us, leads us to conclude his will and character to 
be moral, just, and good ; so we can scarce, in ima- 
gination, conceive that it can be otherwise. How- 
ever, in consequence of this his will and character, 
whatever it be, he formed the" universe as it is, and 
carries on the course of it as he does, rather than 
in any other manner ; and has assigned to us, and 
to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it Irra- 
tional creatures act this their part, and enjoy and 
undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted them, 
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without any rdSectioxu But one would think it 
impossible, that creatures endued mih reason could 
avoid reflecting sometimes upon all this ; f eflect-* 
ingj if not from whence we came, yet, at least, 
whither we are going; and what the mysterious 
schema in the midst of which we find ourselves, 
will at length come out and produce : a scheme ia 
which it is certain we are highly interested, and in 
which we may be interested even beyond concep* 
tion. For many things prove it palpably absurd to ' 
coHclude, that we shall cease to be at death. Par- 
ticular analogies do most sensibly shew us, that 
theie is nothing to be thought strange in our being 
to exist in another state of life. And that we are 
now living beings, affords a strong probability that 
we shall continue so ; unless there be some positive 
ground, and there is none from reason and analo- 
gy, to think death will destroy us. Were a persua- 
sion of this kind ever so well-grounded, there would, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. Bulv 
indeed, it can have no other ground, than some 
such imagination, as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves ; which is contrary to experience. Ex- 
perience, too, most clearly shews us the folly of con- 
cluding, from the body and the living agent affect- 
ing each other mutually, that the dissolution of 
the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
there are remarkable instances of their not afiect- 
ing each other, which lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion. The supposition, then, which, in all rea- 
son, we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
will continue after death. And it is infinitely un^ 
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reasonable to form an institution of life, or to act^ 
upon any other supposition. Now all expectation 
of immortality, whether more or less certain, 6pend 
an unbounded prospect to our hopes and our fears : 
since we see the constitution of nature is such, as 
to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of 
happiness, and experience ourselves to partake of 
both in some degree; and since we cannot but 
know what higher degrees of both we are capable 
. of. And there is no presumption against believing; 
farther, that our future interest depends ujpon our 
present behaviour : for we see our present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, which 
are naturally annexed to our actions, very frequent^ 
ly do not follow till long after the actions are 
done, to which they are respectively annexed. So 
that, were speculation to leave us uncertain", whe- 
ther it were likely, that the Author of Nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath 
regard to their actions or not : yet, since we find 
by experience that he hath such regard, the whole 
sense of things which he has given us, plainly leads 
us, at once, and without any elaborate inquiries^ to 
thihk, that it may, indeed must, be to good actions 
chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions misery ; or ihat he will, upon the whole, 
reward those who do well, and punish those who * 
do evil. To confirm this from the constitution of 
the world, it has been observed, that some sort of 
moral government is necessarily implied in that na- 
tural government of God, which we experience 
ourselves under; that good and bad actions, at 
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present, are naturally rewarded and punished, not 
only as beneficial and mischievous to society, but 
also as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is^ in 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being rewarded and punished in a much higher de*- 
gree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature 
•thus points oiit and leads towards, is prevented for 
a time from taking place : it is by obstacles which 
the state of this world unhappily throws in its way; 
arid which, therefore, are in their nature tempora*- 
ry4 Now, as these things, in the natural conduct 
of Providence, are observable on the side of virtue ; 
so there is nothing to be set against them on the 
side of vice* A moral scheme of government, then> 
is visibly established, and^ in some degree, carried 
into execution ; and this, together with the essen* 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered^ 
naturally raise in us an apprehension, that it will 
be carried on farther towards perfection, in a future 
state, and that every on^ shall there receive accord- 
ing to his deserts. And if this be so, then our future 
and general interest, under the moral government of 
God, is appointed to depend upon our behaviour ; 
notwithstanding the difficulty which this may oc- 
casion, of securing it, and the danger of losing it : 
just in the same manner as our temporal interest; 
under his natural government, is appointed to de- 
pend upon pur behaviour, notwithstanding the like 
difficulty and danger. For, from our original con- 
stitution, and that of the world which we inhabit, 
wc are naturally trusted with ourselves, with our 
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own conduct and our own interest. And frpm the 
same constitution of nature, especially joined with 
that course of things which is owing to men, \ire 
have temptations to be unfaithful in this trust; 
to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run our- 
selves into misery and ruin. From these tempta- 
tions arise, the difficulties of behaving so as to se- 
cure our temporal interest,' and the hazard of be- 
having so as to miscarry in it There is, therefor^ 
nothing incredible in supposing, there may be the 
like difficulty and hazard with regard to that chief 
and final good, which religion lays before us. In- 
deed the whole account, how it came to pass, that 
we were placed in such a condition as this^ must 
be beyond our comprehension. But it is in part 
accounted for by what religion teaches us, that the 
character of virtue and piety must be a necessary 
qualification for a future state of security and hap- 
piness, under the moral government of God ; in 
like manner, as some certain qualifications or other 
are necessary for every particular condition of lifist, 
under his natural government : and that the pre«- 
sent state was intended to be a school of discipline, 
for improving in ourselves that character. Now, 
this intention of nature is rendered highly credible 
by observing^ that we are pliainly made for im«- 
provement of all kinds ; that it is a general appoint- 
ment of Providence, that we cultivate practical 
principles, and form within ourselves habits of ac- 
tion, in order to become fit for what we were 
wholly unfit for before ; that, in particular, child- 
hood and youth is naturally appointed to be a 
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state of discipline for mature age ; and that the pre- 
sent world is peculiarly fitted fat a state of moral 
discipline. And, whereas objections are urged 
against the whole notion of moral government and 
a probationary state, from the opinion of necessity, 
it lias been shewn, that God has given us the evi- 
dence, as it were, of experience, that all objec- 
tions against religion on this head are vain and de- 
lusive. He has also, in his natural government,. 
suggested an answer to all our short-sighted objec- 
tions, against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government ; and, in general, he has exemplified to 
us the latter by the former. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are 
matters of fact, ought, in all common sense, tp awa- 
ken mankind, to induce them to consider, in earnest, 
their condition, and what they have to do. It is ab- 
surd, absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if the 
subject were not of so serious a kind, for men to think 
themselves secure in a vicious life, or even in that 
immoral thoughtlessness, which far the greatest part 
of them are fallen into. And the credibility of re- 
ligion, arising from experience and facts here con- 
sidered, is fully sufficient, in reason, to engage 
tihem to live in the general practice of all virtue and 
piety ; und^r the serious apprehension, though it 
should be mixed with some doubt *, of a righteous 
administration established in nature, and a future 
judgment in consequence of it j especially when we 

Part II. ch. vi. 
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consider how very questionable it is whether any 
thing at all can be gained by vic^ * ; how unques- 
tionably little, as well as precarious, the pleasures 
and profits of it are at the best ; and how soon they 
must be parted with at the longest:. For, in the de- 
liberations of reason, concerning what we are to 
pursue, and what to avoid, as temptations to any 
thing from mere passion, are supposed out of the 
case ; so inducements to vice, from cool expecta- 
tions of pleasure and interest, sq small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in 
the view of reason, to be almost nothing in them- 
selves ; and, in comparison with the importance of 
religion, they quite disappear and are lost. Mere 
passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not as a 
reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious cou^-se of 
life. And how sorry an excuse it is will be mani- 
fest by observing, that we are placed in a condition 
in which we are unavoidably inured to govern our 
passions, by being necessitated to govern them ; 
and to lay ourselves under the same kind of re- 
straints, and as great ones too, from temporal re- 
gards, as virtue and piety, in the ordinary course 
of things, require, The plea of ungovernable pas- 
sion, then, on the side of vice, is the poorest of all. 
things J for it is np reason, and but a poor excuse. 
But the' proper motives to religion are the proper 
prbofs of it from our moral nature, from the pre- 
sages of conscience, and our natural apprehension 

• Page 5S. 
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of God, under the character of a righteous gover- 
nor and judge ; a nature, and conscience, and ap- 
prehension given us by him ; and, from the confir- 
mation of the dictates of reason, by lift and im^ 
mortality brought to light by the Gospel; and the 
wrath of God revealed Jrofn hea^oeny against all 
ungodliness^ and unrighteousness of men. 
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CHAR t 
Of the Importance of Christianity^ 

vl^OME persons^ upon pretence of the sufficiency of 
the light of nature, avqjvedly reject all reyelation, 
as, in its very notion, incredible, and what must 
be fictitious. And, indeed, it is certain no reve- 
lation would have been given, had the light of na- 
ture been sufficient in such a sense, as to render 
one not wanting and useless. But no man, in se- 
riousness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think 
it so, who considers the state of religion in the 

M 
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heathen world before revelation, anjl its present 
state in those places which have borro\ved no light 
from it, particularly, the doubtfiilness of some of 
the greatest men concerning things of the ut- 
most importance, as well as the natural inatten- 
tion and ignorance of mankind in general. It is 
impossible to say who would have been able to 
have reasoned out that whole system, which y^it 
call natura] religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear 
of superstition ; but there is certainly no ground to 
affirm that the generality could ; if they could, 
there is no sort of probability that they would. 
Admitting there were, they would highly want a 
standing admonitioq, to remind them of it, and 
inculcate it upon them. And farther still, were 
they as much disposed to attend to religion, as the 
better sort of men ar^ yet even upon this supposi- 
tion, there would be various occasions for super- 
natural instruction and ^sijStance, and the greatest 
advantages might be afforded by them. So that 
to say, revelation is a thing superfluous, what there 
was no need of, and what can be of no service, is, 
I think^ to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that man- 
kind is so entirely at easein the present state, and 
life so completely happy, 4bat it is a contradiction 
to suppose our condition capable of being, in any 
respect, better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with 
these, who seem to be getting into a way of ne- 
glecting, and, as it were, overlooking revelation, 
as of small importance, provided natural religion 
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be kept to. *With little regard, either to the evi-' 
dance of the former or to the objections again&t . 
i% and even upon supposition of its truth ; *^ the 
only design of it," say they, ^ * must be to establish 
a belief of the moral system of nature, and to en« 
force the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Chris* 
tianity; but whether they are believed^and prac*- 
tised, upon the evidence aid motives of nature or 
of revelation, is no great matter *." This way of 
cdhsjdering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yijt borders nearly upon it, and 
very much, at length, runs up into it, and re- 
quires to be particularly considered, with regard 
to the persons, who seem to be getting into this 
way. The consideration of it will likewise far- 
ther shew the extravagance of the former opinion, 
and the truth of the observations in answer to it, 
just mentioned. And an inquiry into the Import- 
. ancc of Christianity, cannot be an improper in- 
troduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
ofit. , ^.: 

♦ Inveiiis multos pro{ffirea nolle fieri Christianos, quia 

quasi sofficiunt sibi de bona vift sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. 
Quid mihi praecepturus est Christus ? Ut bene vivam ? Jam bene 
y'xyot Quid mihi necessarius est Ch rictus ? Nullum homicidium, 
nullum furtum, nullum rapinam facio, res ^dlienas non concu- 
pisco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam iriveniatur in vita mea 
aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui repreh«nderit faciat Christian- 
mini. ' ff 

4vg. in Pm^xKni. • 
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Now, if God •has given a revelatioti^to mankind, 
and commanded those things ^Aich are command- 
ed in Christianity, it is evident, at first sight, that 
it cannot in anywise be an indifferent matter, 
whether we obey or disobey those commands, un- 
less vc are certainly assured, that we know all 
the reasons for them, and that aH .those reasons 
are now ceased, with regard to mankind in gene- 
ral^ or to Ourselves in particular. And it is ab- 
solutely impossible we can be assured of this ; for 
our ignorance of these reasons proves nothing in 
the case, since the whole analogy of nature shews, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may 
be infinite reasons for things, with which we arc 
not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by "considering it more distinct- 
ly ; First, as a republication, and external institu- 
tion, of natural or essential religion, adapted to 
the present circumstances of mankind, and intend- 
ed to promote natural piety and virtue : And, Se- 
condly, as containing an account of a dispensation 
of things, not discoverable, by reason, in' conse- 
quence of which, sevei:^! distinct precepts are en- 
joined us. For, though natural religion is the 
foundation and principal^part of Christianity, it 
is not in any sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural re- 
ligion. It instructs mankind in the moral system 
of the world : that it is the work of an infinitely 
perfect Being, and under his government ; that 
virtue is his law; and that he will finally judge 
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mankind in righteousness, and render to ^11 accord- 
ing to their works m a future state. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural religion, in its 
genuine simplicity; free from - those superstition^ 
iVith which it was totally corrupted, and under 
which it was in a manner losf 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publica- 
tion of natural religion, and so affords the evidence 
of testimony for the truth of it. Inched the mi- 
racles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were 
intended to prove a particular dispensation if Pro* 
vidence, the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah : but this does not binder, but that they may 
also prove God's general providence ovfer the world, 
as our moral governor and judge. And they evi- 
dently do prove it ; because this character ■ of the 
Author of Nature is necessarily connected with, and 
implied in, that particular revealed dispensation of 
things : it is likewise continually taught expressly, 
and insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles, a,nd delivered the prophecies. So- 
that, indeed, natural religion seems as much pro- 
ved by the Scripture revelation, as it would liave 
been, had the design of revelation been nothing 
else than to prove it. ^ * 

But it may possibly he disputed, how far miraclesr 
can prove natural religion ; and notable objections 
may be urged against this proof of it, considered as 
a matter of speculation ; but, considered as a prac- 
tical thing, there can be none. For, suppose a per- 
son to teach natural religion to a nation, who had 
lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness ofi.it, and 
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to declare be was comnnssioned by God so todo ; 
suppose him, in.proof of his commission^ to foretel 
things future, which no human foresight .could 
have guessed at; to divide the sea with a word; 
feed great multitudes with bread from heaven ; cure 
all manner of diseases ; and raise the dead, even 
hinisetf, to Hfe :< would not this give additional ore- 
dibility to Ijis teaching, a* credibility beyond what 
that of a common man would have, and be an au- 
tboritatavie publication of the law of nature, i.e. a 
i^ew proof of it? , It would be a practical one, of 
the strongest kind, perhaps, which human creatures 
are capable of haying given them. The Law of 
Moses^ then, and the Gospel of Christ, are autho- 
ritative publications of the religion of nature : they 
afford a proof of God's general providence, as moral 
governor of the world ; as well as of his particular 
dispensations of providence towards sinful crea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Gospel. As they 
are the only evidence of the latter ; so they arc an 
additional evidence of the former. 

To shew this further, let us suppose a man of the 
greatest and tnost improved capacity, who had ne- 
ver heard of reveliation, convinced upon the whole, 
notwithstanding the disofd||3 of the world, that it 
was under the direction an§ moral government of 
an infinitely perfect Being ; but ready to question, 
whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties : suppose him brought, by this suspicion, 
into great danger of being carried away by the oni« 
versal bad example of almost every one around 
him, who appeared to have no sense, no practical 
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sense at IcaSst, of thesle.thih^s : and tlifaf, ^perhbp9,> 
would be as advantagecms a sitaatsoli, trith regard 
to reli^bn, as nature alone eter jilajced any man in. 
WJhata confirriiationr ndw must it be to such a. per-, 
sod, all alt once, to ^nd, that this moral ^ateixi of 
things was revealed to mankilid, in the name of 
that infinite. Being> whoni be had, froin ptincipltes 
of reason, believed in ; and that the ptibltahers of 
the revelation proved their cQmsnission^froiii hiri<,' 
by ntaking. it appear^ liliat he had inttnstedi.thdm 
with a. power of suspending and changing the ge* 
neral laws of nature. 

Nor must it, by aiiy means, bd ortiitted, for it is 
a thing of the utmostimportanfce, that Hfe and im* 
mortality are ethinently brought to light by th'fc 
Gospel. The great^loctrines of a future state^ the 
danger df a course of ^ckedness, and the fefficady 
of repentance, are not only confirmed in the Gosf 
pel, but- are taught, especially the last i^, with a 
degree of light, to which that of nature is but dark- 
ness. 

Farther : As Christianity sferVcd tihese ends and 
purpos^s^ when it was first |)ublished, by themira*- 
culous publicatieli itself; so it was intended to 
senre the same pU]*poses,i in- ftitiiie ages, by nieans 
of the settlebient of a vitible church : of a society, 
distinguished Jrom comtnon ones; and from the re^t 
of the world, by peculiaiP religious institutions ; by 
an instituted method of instruction, and ah insti- 
tuted form of external religion. Miraculous powers^ 
were given to the first preachers of Christianity, 
in Girder to their introducing it into the world : a 
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visible church was established, in order to contiinie 
it, and carry it on successively throughout all ages. 
Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his A^ 
^postles, only taught, and by miracles proved, reli- 
gion to their contemporaries ; the benefits of their 
instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a 
great degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. 
To prevent this, appears to have been one reason 
why, a visible church was instituted ; to be, like a 
city upon a hill, a standing memorial to the world 
of the duty which we owe our Maker : to call men 
continually, both by example and ^instruction, to 
attend to it, and, by the form of religion ever be- 
fore their eyes^ remind them of the reality : to be 
the repository of the oracles pf God : to hold up 
the light of revelation in aid to that of natu^, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the end 
of the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce 
natural religion. And, in proportion as Christiani- 
ty is professed and taught in the world, religion,^ 
natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and 
advantageously laid before mankind, and brought 
again and again to their thoughts, as. a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a 
farther tendency to promote natural religion, as be- 
ing an instituted method of education, originally 
intended to be of more peculiar advantage to those 
who would a)nform to it. For one end of the in- 
stitution was, that, by admonition and, reproof, as 
well as instruction ; by a general regular.discipline. 
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and public exercises of religion ; the body of Christy 
as the Scripture speaks, should be edified; i. e. train- 
ed up in piety and virtue, for a higher and better 
state. This settlement, then, appearing thus be- 
neficial ; tending, in the nature of the thing, to 
answer, and, in some degree, actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very 
notion of it implies positive institutions: for the 
visibility of the church consists in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you lose th^ 
very notion itself. So that, if the things now men- 
tioned are advantages, the reason and importance 
of positive institutions in general, is most dbvious ; 
since, without them, these advantages could not be 
secured to the world. And it is mere idle wanton^ 
ness, to insist upon knowing the reasons why such 
partfcular ones were fixed upon, rather than others. 
The benefit arising from this supernatural assist* 
ance, which Christianity afibrds to natural religion, 
is what some persons are very slow in apprehend* 
ing ; and yei it is a thing distinct in itself, and a 
very plain obvious one. For M^ill any, in good ear- 
nest , really say, that the bulk of mankind in the 
heathen world, were in as advantageous a situation, 
^ith regard to natural religion, as they are now 
amongst us ? that it was laid before them, and en- 
ibrced upon them, in a manner as distinct, and as 
much tending to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perver* 
sion of Christianity, and from the supposition of 
its having had but little good influence, however 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot \)^ 
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imifited upon as conclusive, upon any principles, 
but such as lead to downright Atheism : because 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, 
which, upon all principles of Theism, must have 
been from God, has been perverted and rendered 
ineffectual in the same manner. It may indeed, I 
think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill 
effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
Perhaps, too, the things themselves done have been 
aggravated : and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence ; and the same evils, in the main, 
would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions 
and abuses of it have really been, they catinot be 
insisted upon as arguments against it, upon prin- 
ciples of Theisgi. For one cannot proceed one step 
in reasoning upon natural religion, any more than 
ypon Christianity, without laying it down as a first 
principle, that the dispensations of Providence are 
not to be judged of by their perversions, but by 
their genuine tendencies : not by what they do ac- 
tually seem to effect, but by what they would ef- 
fect if mankind did their part ; that part which \h 
justly put and left upon them. It is akogether as 
much the language of one, as of the other : He 
that is unjmtf let him be unjust still : and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still^. The light of rea- 
son does not, any more than that of revelation, 
force men to submit to its authority : both admo- 

*Rev. xxii. 11. 
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nUh them of what they ought to do and avoid, to* 
gether with the consequences of each ; and after 
tliisi leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please, till tlie appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment's experience shews, that this is God's ge- 
neral rule of government. 

To return, then ; Christianity being a promulga- 
tion of the X^yf of najture ; being, moreover, an au- 
thoritative promulgation of it; with new light, 
and other circjumstances of peculiar advantage, 
adapts to the. wants of mankind : these things ful- 
ly shew its importance. And it is to be observed 
farther, thatu^ t^e nature of the case requires, so 
all Christians are commanded to contribute, by 
their profe^ion of Christianity) to preserve it in the 
world, and ri&nder it such a ^promulgation and en* 
forcement of religion. For it. is the very scheme 
of the Gospel, that each Christian should, in his 
degree, contribute towards continuing and carry* 
ing, it on : all by uniting in the public profession, 
and external pra:ctice, of Christianity ; some by in- 
structing, by having the oversight, and taking care 
of this religious community, the churoh of God. 
Now this farther shews the importance of Christia* 
nity ; and, which is what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense : or the high obligations 
we are under, to take it into our mostaerious con«« 
sideration ; and the danger there must necessarily 
be, not only in treating it despit^ully, which I am 
Hot now speaking of, but in disregarding and ne- 
glecting it For this is neglecting to do what is 
expressly enjoined lis, for continuing those beAefit3 
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to the world, and transmitting them down to. fu- 
ture times. And all this holds, even though the 
only thing to be considered in Christianitj% were 
its subserviency to natural religion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further 
view ; as containing an account of a dispensation 
of things, not at all discoverable by reason, in con- 
sequence of which several distinct precepts are en- 
joined us. Christianity is not only an. external in- 
stitution of natural religion, and a ifiew J>romulga- 
tion of God's general providence, as righteous go- 
vernor and judge of the world ; but it contains also 
a revelation of a particular dispensation of provi- 
dence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, who are repre- 
sented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. And, 
in consequence of this revelation being made, we 
are commanded to be baptized^ not only in the 
name of\the Father y^ but also, of the Sony and of 
the Holy Ghost : and other obligations of duty, 
unknown before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
are revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, 
not from positive command merely, but also from 
the offices, which appear, from Scripture, to be- 
long to those divine persons in the Gospel dis- 
pensation; or from the relations, which, we arc 
there informed, they stand in to us. By reason 
is revealed the relation, which God the Father 
stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of 
duty which we are under to him. In Scripture 
are revealed the relations, which the Son and Holy 
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Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations 
of duty which we are under to them. The truth of 
the case, as one may speak, in each of these three 
respects, being admitted : that God is the governor 
of the world, upon the evidence of reason ; that 
Christ is the mediator between God and man ; and 
the Holy Ghost our guide and sanctifier, upon the 
evidence of revelation : the truth of the case^ I say, 
in each of these respects, being admitted ; it is no 
more a question, why it should be commanded, that 
we be baptized in the name of the Sob and of the 
Holy Ghosty than that we be baptized in the name, 
of the Father. This matte«6eems to require to be 
more fully stated *- 

Let it be remembered, thctt, thai religion Gomesp 
under the twofold consideration of internal and ex* 
ternal ; for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true religion, as the former. Now, when religion 
is considered under the first notion, as an inward 
principle, to be exerted in such, and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart ; the essence of natural 
religion may be said>to consist in religious re^rds 
to God the Father Almighty : and the essfence of 
revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to 
consist in religious fegards to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. And the obligaticm we are under, 
of paying these religious ; regards to e^cbof these 
divine persons respectively, arises from the re- 



* See the Nature, Obligatiofi, thd EfScaey, of the Christian 
Sacrtiraenjts, &c. and CoUiber of revealed Religion, as there quo- 
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spective relationa which they each stand in to m* 
How these relations are made known, whether by 
reason or revelation, makes no alteration in the 
case ; because the duties arise out of the relations 
themselves, not out of the manner in which we are 
mfortned of them. The Son and Spirit have each 
bis proper office, in that great dispensation of pro- 
vidence, the redemption of the world : the one our 
mediator, the other our sanctifier. Does hot^.then, 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the view of reason, 
out of the very natui-e of these offices and relations, 
as- the inward good-wiii and kind intention, which 
we owe to our fellow-creatures^ arises out of the 
common relations between us* and them ? But it 
will be asked, ** What are the inward religions re-» 
gards, appearing thus obviously, due to the Son and 
Holy Spirit, as arising^ not merely fiom command 
in Scripture, but from the veiy nature of the re- 
vealed relations which they stand in to us ? " I 
answer, the religious regards of reverence, honoor, 
love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. In what exter- 
nal manner this inward worship is to be expressed, 
is a matter of pure revealed command ; as, perhaps, 
the external manner, iti which God the Father is to 
be worshipped, may be more so than we ire ready 
to think : but the worsfhip,* the internal worslnp it- 
self, to the Son and HoiyjGho^,;is no farther mat- 
ter of pure revealed command, than as the relations 
they stand in to us, are matter of pure revelation : 
for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obligations of reason^ ari- 
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sing ((Hit it^ thpse relatton; tbem^rat. IvLfAmU 
tbe history of the Gospel as iminediately shews as 
the reason o^ these obligations, as itsfaovr^us the 
meaning of the words, Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this a<^ddunt of the Christian religion be just, 
those persons who can speak lightly of it^ as of little 
consequence, pro voided natural religion be kept to, 
plainly forget, that Christianity, even what i* pe- 
culiarly so called, as distinguished from natural re^ 
ligion, has yet somewhat very important, even of 
a motdX nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made known, and the relation he stands in to us, 
thQ obligation of religious regards to him is plains 
ly moral, as much ^s charity to mankind is ; since 
this obligation arises, before external command, 
immediately, oiit of that his office and relation it- 
self. Those persons appear to fprget, that revela- 
tion is to oe considered as informing us of some* 
what new in the state of mankind, and in the go- 
vernment of the world ; as acquainting us with 
sonlie rektions We stand in, which could not other* 
wise have been known. And ibgsi relation^ being 
real (though Ibefore revelation we could be imder 
no obligations from them, yet ijpon their being re- 
vealed), there is no reason to think, but that ne- 
glect of behaving suitably to them^ will be attebd«- 
ed with the same kind of consequences under God's 
government^ as neglecting to behave- suitably to 
any other relations made known to us by reason* 
And ignorance, whether unavoidable dr voluntary, 
so far as we can possibly see, will, just as much, 
and just as little, excuse in one case a:5 in the other : 
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the ignorance being supposed equally unavoidable, 
or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the mediator be- 
tween God and man, i. e. if Christianity be true ; 
if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, . and our 
God ; no one can say what may follow, not only 
the obstinate, but the careless disregard to him, in 
those high relations. Nay, no one can say what 
tnay follow such disregard, even in the way of na- 
tural consequence*. For, as the natural conse- 
quences of vice in this life, are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as judicial punishments inflicted by God ; 
so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial pu^ 
nishments of the future life may be, in 9^ like way, 
or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice f : 
of men's violating, or disregarding, the relations 
which God has' placed them in here, and made 
tnown to them. . . ^ 

Again : If mankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and so are unfit for that 
state which Christ is gone to prepare for his dis- 
ciples ; and if the assistance of God's Spirit be ne- 
cessary to renew their nature, in the degree requi- 
site to their being qualified for that state ; all which 
is implied in the express, though figurative, decla- 
ration, Except a man H born of the Spirit^ he can* 
not enter into the kingdom of GodX : . supposing 
this, is it possible any serious person can think it a 
slight :matter, whether or no he makes use of the 
means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 

* Pages 37, 38. t Chap; v. J John fii. 5. 



whfM loiili^gy ofm^im^ «iiew9i tbtt w« lare 90t IP 
isKpeet uny benefita^ n^hoiit malwig me pf tJi^ t^ 

Naw^ mimt sbewfi tte notUiig of tbe iwrticitfar or 
immi^ate siMni of obtaioi^ eHJber temporal ^ 
spirkaul bejieftts. Th^ thei^fetio, w€ imist learn, 
«itJMr fnom expmeMoe ot sei^taop. A^d i»pe^ 
jncxLCe^ the present csw 4QfiB not adbut ofi 

This coaclufiion ivom all lliis eviidetrtliir is^ that, 
Christfioaily being supposed ^tbctf' true or orediUe^ 
it «0 unspeakable flinreveranice, a^d jiealljr Iftie most 
preaudnpiEuous fashnosa, to tiseat it m a ti^it naat- • 
ten it cm nevesr jast}jr jbe esteedned of little con^ 
seqoende, tUi it he pMitiyely supposed faj&e. Nor 
Ao I ksiowa lugheria>nd mote taipoi*)kant obligation 
wl»ch we ai)e msidfir, than that of .examining moi^t 
serioiidjr imto tlie evidence of it^ supposing its eo^ 
dibilitgr; andiof csubradbogit, iifMsn wppodtioii jof 
ks truth. N 

The tuno fgftoiriitg ^deductions mxy he proper to 
.be (added, in todber to illustrate i?he foiegoin^ oh- 
jservations, suad to pa-event their heing mistaken* 

First, Hence w^ ^ay cleaiiy aee, Mrhere lies the' 
disdnctiffim between whatk posad^re and what is 
msKQBl >in leligioui Moarad precepts axe precepts^ 
the oeasoas of whsdh we xe ; poaidve precepts are 
precepts, the reasons of which we do not see *. 

* Tills k the distixictHtn het^refiu Morti fmd iiosidye pteceptg, 
considered respQctiveiy{fiSi$ucti, But yet, Mace the latter hm 
somewhat of a moral mature, we may see the xegspn.of ihsiD^ con* 
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'Moral duties arise out of the* natute of the case 
•itseliy prior to external command. Positive duties 
•do not arise out of the nature of the case, but 
from* external command : nor ^v^ould they be duties 
at all, were i^ not for such command received from 
him, whose creatures and subjects we are. But the 
manner in which « the nature of the qase, or the fact 
of the relation, is made known, this doth not deno- 
minate any duty, either positive or moral. ThaA 
.we be baptized in the name, of the Father, is as 
jnuCh a positive duty, as that we be baptized in the 
name of the Son ; because both arise equally fiom 
revealed command : though the relation which wc 
stand in to God the Father, is .made known to us 
by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, by 
revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensa- 
tioti of the gospel admitted, gratitude as immedi- 
ately becomes due to Christ, from his being the 
voluntary minister of this dispensation ; as it is 
due to God the Father, from his being the foun- 
tain of all good : though the first is made known 
to us by revelation only, the second by reason. 
Hence also we may see, and, for distinctness sake, 
it may be worth mentioning, that positive institu- 
tions come under a twofold consideration. They 
are either, institutions founded on natural religion, 
as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this 

sidered in this view. Moral and positive precepts are in some 
respects alike, in other respects different. So far as they are alike, 
we discern the realsons of both ; so far as they are different, we 
discern the reasons of the former, but not of the latter. See p. 
183, &c. and p. 195. , 
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has'alsa^a particular reference to the gospel dispen- 
satioa^ for it i^ lAithe.name of God, as the I'ather 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : or they are external in- 
stitutions founded, on revealed T/^ligjion, as baptism 
in the) name of the Spn, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is 
moral and what is positive in religion, appears, the 
ground of that peculiar preference, which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be. due to the former. . . 

The. reason of positive institutions in general is 
very obvious ; though we should not see the rea- 
spn, why such, particular ones are pitched upon, 
rather than others. Whoever, therefore, instead of 
cavilling at words, will attend to. tiie thing itself^ 
may clearly see, that positive institutions in gene- 
ral, as distinguished from this or that particular 
one, have the nature of moral commands : since 
the reasons of them appear. Thus, for instance, 
the externdl worship of God is a moral duty, though 
no particular mode of it be so; Care then is to b? 
taken, when a comparison is made between posi- 
tive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
farther than as they are different \ no farther than 
as the former are positive, or arise out of mere ex- 
ternal command, the reasons of which we are not 
acquainted with ; and as the latter are moral, or 
arise out of the appareiit reason of the case, with- 
out such external command; Unless this caution 
be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing 
precepts enjoined by the same authority ; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both ; 
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that the'ft>i*mcr is ttioral, he. aprecept of which we 
see the feasant, and that they hold in the patticu- 
lar case before us ; but that the latter is positive, 
i. e. a precept of which we d6 n6t sde the reasons : 
it is indisputalble that our obligations are to obey 
the former ; because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, aud uone against it Farther, po*- 
sitive institutions, I suppose all those whichXhris^ 
tianity enjoins, are m^ans to a naoral end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than 
the means. Nor is observance of these institutions 
any religious obedience at all, <«r of any value, 
otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral principle. 
This seems to be the strict logical way of stating 
and determining this matter ; but will, perhaps, be 
found less applkaWe to practice, than may be 
thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more 
lax way of consideration, and taking the words, 
moral law and positive insfitutionsy in the popular 
sense ; I add, that the whole moral law is as much 
matter <rf revealed command, a^ positive institu- 
tions are: for the Scripture enjoins e'very moral 
virtue. In tJiis respect then they are both upon a 
level. But the moral law is, moreo^er^ written 
upon our hearts ; interwoven into our very nature. 
And this is a plain intimation of the Author of it, 
which is to be preferred, when they interfere. 

But thei-e is not altogethei* so much necessity for 
the determination of this qu^tion^ as some persons 
;seem to think. Nor are we left to reason alone to 
detennine it. For, First, Though mankind have^ 
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in all ages, been greatly pi^one to place their reli- 
gion in peculiar positive rite$, by way of equivalent 
for obedience to moral prc^cepta; yet, without 
makingany comparison at \ all between them, and 
consequently without determining which is to have 
$he preference, the nature of the thing abundantly 
shews all notions of that kind to be utterly subver- 
sive of true religion : as they are, moreover, con- 
trary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and 
likewise to the most express particular declarations 
of it, that nothing can render us accepted of God, 
without moral virtue. Sflpondly, Upon the occa* 
«ion of mentioning together positive and moral du^ 
ties, the Scripture always puts the stress of religion 
iipon the latter, and never upon the former; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, 
when they do not interfere with the latter ; yet it 
is a plain intimation, that when they do, the latter 
are to be preferred. And faither, as mankind are 
for placing the stress of their religion any where, 
rather than upon virtue ; lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit.of Christianity, appear^ 
ing in the intimation now mentioned, should be 
ineiFectual against this prevalent folly : our Lord 
himself, from whose command alone the obligatjioiji 
of positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to 
^lake the comparison between them and moral pre- 
c^ts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating 
with publicans and Hnners ; and also when they 
censured his disciples for plucking the ears of com 
on the Sabbath-day. Upon this comparison he has 
determined expressly, and in form, which shall have 
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the preference when they interfere. And by de- 
livering his authoritative determination in a pro- 
verbial manner of expression, he has made it gene- 
ral : / will have mercy, and not sacrifice *. The 
propriety of the word proverbial is not the thing 
insisted upon ; though, I think, the manner of 
speaking is to be called so. But that the manner 
of speaking very remarkably renders the determi-i 
nation general, is surely indisputable. For, had it, 
in the latter case, been said only, that God pre-^ 
fen^d mercy to the rigid observance of the Sab- 
bath ; even then, by parity of reason, most justly 
might we have argued, that he preferred mercy, 
likewise, to the observance of other ritual institu- 
tions; and, in general, moral duties to positive 
ones, And thus the determination would have been 
general ; though, its being so were inferred, and 
not expressed. . But as the passage really stands in 
the Gospel, it is much stronger : for the sense, and 
the verv literal words of our Lord's answer, are as 
applicable to any other instance of a comparison, 
between positive and moral duties, as to this upon 
which they were spoken. And if, in case of com- 
petition, mercy is to be preferred to positive insti- 
tutions, it will scarce be thought, that justice is to 
i^ivc place to them. It is remarkable too, that, as 
the words are a quotation from the Old Testament, 
they are introduced, on both the foremen tioned oc- 
casions, with a declaration, that the Pharisees did 
not understand the meaning of them. This, I say, 

* MaUh. ix, 13. and xii. 7- 
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is very remarkable: for, since it is scarce possible^ 
for the most ignOTa&t person not to understand the 
literal sense of the passage in the ^Prophet *, and' 
since understanding the literal sense would not 
have prevented their condemning, t he i guilt less 1^^ ; 
it can hardly be doubted, that the.thing which oux 
Lord really intended' in that declaration was, that 
the Pharisees had not learnt from it, as they might, 
wherein the general spirit of religion consists : 
that it consists in moral piety and virtue, as distin-* 
guished from forms and ritual observances. How- 
ever, it is certain we may learn this from his divine 
application of the pas3age, in the Gospel. 

But, as it"is one of the peculiar weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, 
one is found to be of greater importance than the 
other, to consider this other as of scarce any im- 
portance at all : it is highly necessary that we 
^epiind ourselves, how great presumption it is tQ 
make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment; that our ooHgations to obey all God's com- 
mands whatever are absolute and indispensable; and 
that commands merely positive, admitted to be from 
him, lay us under a moral obligation to obey them ; 
an obligation moral in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that 
the account now given of Christianity, most strongly 
shews and enforces upon us the obligation of searchr 
ing the Scriptures, in order to see what the scheme 

♦ Hos. vi, t See Matth. xii. 7f 
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o£ reviitatnm leally i9 ; instead of detennisiog be* 
foithand, fiam rc&son, what the acheine of it mnat 
be *. Indeed, if hi revdation there be^finuBd any 
passagea, the secnitig meaning of trhicfa il contraiy 
to pfatural rel^on, ve may most certainly condode 
and) Seeming meaning not to be the real one. . But it 
is not m^y degree of a presumption against an inter* 
ptetation of Scripture^ that such interpretation ccm- 
tains a doctrine^ which the li^t of natm-e cannot 
disccyver f ; or a prtcepti which the law of nature 
^oes not oblige to. 

, ^ Se« Cbsp. iii. t Pages ?02^ 208. 



CHAR IL 

Of the apposed Presumption against a Revelation^ 
considered as miraculous. 

Having shewn the importance of the Christian 
revelation, and the obligations which we are under 
seriously to attend to it, upon supposition of its 
truth, or its credibility; the pext thing in order is, 
to consider the supposed presumptions against re- 
velation in general, which shall be the subject of 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Chri- 
stian in particular, which shall be the subject of 
some following ones*. For it seems the most 
natural method to remove the prejudices against 
Christianity, beforie we» proceed to the consideration 
of the positive evidence for it, and the objections 
against that evidence f. 

' It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there 
is s6me peculiar presumption, from the analogy t)f 
nature, against the Christian scheme of things; 
at least against miracles : so as that stronger evi- 
dence is necessary to prove the truth and reality of 
them, than would be sufficient to convince us of 
other events, or matters of fact. Indeed, the con- 
sideration of this supposed presumption cannot but 
be thought very insignificant by many persons; 

* Chap. iij. iv. v. vi, t Chap. vij. 
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yet, as it belongs to the subject of this treatise, so 
it may tend to open the mind, and remove some 
prejudices ; however needless the consideration of 
it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presuinption, from 
the analogy of nature, against the general scheme 
of Christianity, that God created and invisibly gpr 
verns the world by Jesius Christ ; and by him also 
will hereafter judge it in righteousness, L e. render 
to every one according to his works; and that good 
jnen are under the secret influence of his Spirit 
Whether these things are, or are not, to be called 
miraculous, is, perhaps, only a question about words; 
or, however, is of no moment in the case. If the 
analogy of nature raises any presumption against 
this general schema of Christianity, it must be, 
either because it is iiot discoverable by reason or 
experience, or else because it is unlike that course 
of nature, which is, But analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against the truth of this scheme, upon 
cither of these accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against the truth of it, upon account of its not be- 
ing discoverable by reason or experience. For, 
suppose one who never heard of revelation, of the 
most improved understanding, and acquai^ted with 
our whole system of natural philosophy and natural 
religion ; such an one could not but be sensible, 
4hat it was but a very small part of the natural 
and moral system of the universe, which he was 
acquainted with. He could not but be sensible, 
that there must be innumerable things, in the dis* 
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pensatiotis of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carrying on, 
and in what is to come ; of which he was wholly 
ignorant*, and which could not be discovered with- 
out revelation. Whether the scheme of jiature be, 
in the strictest sense, infinite or not; it is evidently 
vast, even beyond all possible imagination. And 
doubtless that part of it, which is opened to our 
view, is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 
plan of Providence, reaching throughout eternity, 
past and future ; in comparison of what is even 
now going on in the remote parts of the boundless 
universe; nay, in comparison of the whole scheme 
of this world. And, therefore, that things lie be- 
ybnd the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort 
of presumption against the truth and reality of 
them: because it is certain, there are innumerable 
things, in the constitution and government of the 
universe, which are thus beyond the natural reach 
of our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raises no pre* 
sumption against any of the things contained iq. 
this general doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known course 
of naturcf. For there is no presumption at all, from 
analogy, that the whole course of things, or divine 
government, naturally unknown to us, and eWry 
thing in it, i^ like to any thing in; that which is 
known ; and therefore no peculiar presumption 
against any thing in the former, upon account of 
its being unlike to any thing in the latter. And 
}n the constitution and natural government of the 

♦Page 155, 
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world, as well as in the moral government of i^ 
we see things, in a great degree, unlike one nxk* 
other : and therefore ought not to wonder at such 
unlikeness between things visible and invisible. 
However, the schone of Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the schane of nature ; as wiU a^ 
pear in the following part of this Treatise. 
' The notion of a miracle^ considered as a proof 
of a divine mission, has been stated with great 
exactness by divines ; and is, I thinks sufficiently 
understood by every one. There are' also invisi- 
b^ miracles ; the Incarnation of Christ, for Iut 
stance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as 
a proof of such a mission ; but require themselves 
to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation it^^ 
self, too, is miraculous ; and miracles ore the proof 
of it ; and the supposed presumption against these, 
shall presently be considered. All which I have 
been observing here is, that, whether we choose 
to caU every thing in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, not discoverable without revelation, nor 
like the known course of things, miraculous ; and 
whether the general Chrisj:ian dispensation now 
mentioned, is to be called so, or not; the fore- 
going observations seem certainly to shew, that 
there is no presumption against it^ from the ana* 
logy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against some operations,^ which we should now 
call miraculous ; particularly lione against a reve- 
lation at the beginning of tiie world : nothing of 
j^uch presumptioif against it, as is supposed^ to be 
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itnplied or e^q^Teised ib the \P^a miteculous^ 
¥V^ a mimclc, xn its very notion^ is rifelative to a 
odarae of nature ; and unpltes Somewhat different 
f¥om ity considered )a» being so. Now, either tfaeise 
Wass no c(Mr$e of nature at the titne which we are 
fepeaking of ; o^ if tihere were, we are not acquaint- 
ed what the coui-se of natnrfiF is upon the first peo- 
pling of worlds. And tltemfore the ^nestion, uiie- 
tber Mankind had a revelation made to tfaem at 
that tiftie, iis to be considered, not as a question 
concerning a miracle, but as 'a common question 
odPfact And we have the like reason, be it more 
«)t less, <o aiditoit the ref>o'rt of tradition, concern* 
lug this qfiesfion, and concerning common ihat« 
ters of fket of the same antiquity; for insDance, 
what part of the earth was first peopled, - 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in 
this state, there was a power exerted, totally dif* 
ferent from the present course of nature. Now> 
whether this power,' thus wholly different from 
the present course of nature, for we cannot pro- 
perly apply tb it the word miracuious ; whether 
this pow^r stopped immediately after it had made 
man, or went on, and exerted itself farther in 
giTing him a rcvdation, is a question of the same 
kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and jmanner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation 
of the world, be considered as miraculous, or ra- 
ther, be called by that name, the case will not he 
different; since, it must be acknowledged, that 
such a power was exerted. For, supposing it ac- 
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knowledged that our Saviour spent some years in 
a course of working miracles ; there is no more 
presumption, worth mentioning, against his ha- 
ving exerted this miraculous power, in a certain 
degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in 
one or two more instances, than in one or two 
fewer ; in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no pecu* 
liar presmnption, from the analogy of nature, 
against supposing a revelation, when man was first 
placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least inti- 
mation in history or tradition, that religion was 
first reasoned out : but the whole of bistory and 
tradition makes for the other side, that it came 
into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any 
account, seems to suppose and imply, that this 
was the original of it amongst mankind. And 
these reflections together, without taking in the 
peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real and 
a very material degree of evidence, that there was 
a revelation at the beginning of the world. Now 
this, as it is a confirmation of natural religion, 
and therefore mentioned in the former part of this 
Treatise * ; so likewise it has a teijdency to re- 
move any prejudices against a subsequent revelar 
tion. 

' III. But still it may be objected, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from analogy, against 

* Page 144, &c. 
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miracles ; particularly against revelation*, after .the 
^settlement and during the continuance of a course 
of^ nature. 

Now, with regard to thi« isupposed presumption, 
it is to be observed in general, that before we 
can have ground for raising what can, with any 
propriety, be called an fl?rg*«me«f from analogy, for 
or against revelation considered as somewhat mi-* 
raculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, 
seemingly in like circumstances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel case ; and therefore no- 
thing short of this. can be so. Yet, could we 
come at a presumptive proof, for or against a re-* 
velation^ from being informed, whether such world 
had one, or not ; such a proof, being drawn from 
one single instance only, must be infinitely pre- 
carious. More particularly : First of all ; There 
is a very strong presumption against common spe* 
culative truths, and^ against the most ordinary 
facts, before the proof of them ; which yet is 
overcome by almost any proof. There is a pre- 
sumption of millions to one, against the story of 
CcesaVj or of any other man. For, suppose a nuna- 
ber of common facts so and so circumstanced, of 
which one had no kind of proof, should happen 
to come into one's thoughts ; every one would, 
without any possible doubt, conclude them to be 
false. And the like may be said qf a single com- 
jnon fact. And, from hence it appears, that the 
question of importance, as to th? matter before us, 
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is, coaotmmg the degnee of the pecuy«i' prefimsp^ 
tion sa^Kised against minudles ; not whether there 
be any peculiar presumption at all against diein. 
For, if there be the prieuxmption of milUoos to 
one, against the most common &cts; irhat am a 
small presumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, 
and k as nothing. The only material qnestioH is, 
whether there be any such presumptio& agamst mi<r 
racies, as to render them in any sort incxediiile^ 
Secondly, if we leavie out the consideration. <of le* 
ligion, we are in such total darkness, upon what 
causes, occasions, reasdiiis, or circumstanoes,* the 
present course of nature depends ; that thece doei 
not appear any improbabtiity for X)T against snp^* 
posing, that fire or six thousand years ^tay haiw 
given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or eir-^ 
cumstances, from whence miiacuious interposi^ 
tions may have arisen. And from this, joined 
with tlie foregoing obsi6rvati#n, it will follow, that 
there must be a presumption, beyond all compia-^ 
rlson, greater, against the partiauiar common i&cts 
just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general ; before any evidence of either. But, 
Thirdly, Take m the consideration of religion, or 
the moral system of the world, and then Wic sec 
distinct particular reasons for miracles : to ajflford 
mankind instruction additional to that of nature, 
and to attt^st i:he truth of it. And tfhis gives a 
real credibility to the supposition, l3aat it might 
be part of the original pkn of things that thiens 
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sliould be miraculous interpositions. Then, Last- 
ly. Miracles must not beKrompared to common na^ 
tural; events; or to events which, though uncom^ 
mon, are similar to what we daily experience ; but 
to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And 
then the compj^rison will be between, the pre- 
sumption against miracles ; and the presumption 
against such uncommon appearances, suppose, as 
comets, and against there being any such powers 
in pature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued 
with these powers. And before any one can de- 
termine, whether there be any peculiar presump- 
tion against miracles, more than against other ex- 
traordinary things ; he must consider, what, upon 
first hearing, would be the presumption against 
the last-mentioned appearances and powers, to a 
person acquainted only with the daily, monthly, 
and annual, course of nature respecting this earth, 
and with those common powers of matter which 
we every day see. 

- Vpon all this I conclude ; that there certainly 
is no such presumption against miracles, as to ren- 
der them in any wise incredible : that, on the con- 
trary, our being able to discern reasons for them, 
gives a positive credibility to the history of them, 
in cases where those reasons hold.; and that it is 
by no means certain, that there is any peculiar 
presumption at all, from analogy, even in the low- 
est degree, against miracles, as distinguished from 
other extraordinary phenomena : though it is no\ 
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worth while to perplex the reader with inquines 
into the abstract nature- of evidence, in order ,to 
determine a question, which, without such inqui- 
ries, we see * is of no importance. 

♦Page 207. 
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doE^'ii^Es^ the 6tijfect?ohs against the evidence for 
•Chrisfikriity, tnany are alleged against the scHeme 
of it J 'against the Svhole manner in which it is put 
and left with the world ; as well as against several 
particular relatibhs in Scripture : objectioi;is drawn, 
'ftom the deficiences 6f revelation ; from things in 
it' appdatitig to men foolishness^; from its'con- 
tammg matters of offence, which have led, and it. 
must Have been foreseen would lead, into strange 
enthusiasm and superstition, and be made to serve 
the purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; from its 
not being uTiiversal; and, which is a thingof the same 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincing and 
satisfactory as it might have been : for this last is 
sometimes turned into a positive argument against 
its truth f. It would be tedious, indeed impossi- 
ble, td enumerate the several particulars compre- 

♦ 1 Cor. i. 28, t See Chap, vi, 
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bended under the objections bere referred to ; they 
bemg so various, according to the difFerent fancies 
of naen. There are persons, who think it a strong 
objection against the authority of Scripture, that it 
is not conaposed by rules of art, agreed upon by 
critics, for polite and correct writing. And tbue 
scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Sqripture are treated; partly through 
the rashness of interpreters ; but very much, also, 
on account of the hieroglypbical and figurative 
language in which they are left us. Some of the 
principal things of this sort shall be particularly^ 
considered jn the. following chapters. But my de- 
sign at present is to observe in general, with respect 
to this whole way of arguing, that, upon supposi- 
tion of revelation, it is highly credible beforehand, 
we should be incompetent judges of it, to a great 
degree; and that it would contain many things ap- 
pearing to us liable to great objections, in case wc 
judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of na- 
ture. And therefore, though objections against the 
evidence of Christianity are most seriously to b^ 
considered ; yet objections against Christianity it- 
self are, in a great measure, frivolous : almost all 
objections against^t, excepting those which are 
alleged against the particular proofs of its coming 
from God. I express myself with caution, lest I 
should be mistaken to vilify reason ; which is in- 
deed the only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
concerning any thing, even revelation itself: or 
be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed reve- 
lation cannot be proved false from internal charac^ 
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ters. For, it may contain clear immoralities, or 
contradictions : and either of these, would prpve it 
false. Nor will I take upon me to affirm, that 
nothing else can possibly render any supposed reve- 
lation incredible. Yet still the observation above is, 
I think, true beyond doubt; that objections against 
Christianity, as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence, are frivolous. To make out 
-this, is the general design of the present Chapiter. 
And, with regard to the whole of it, I cannot but 
particularly wish, that the proofs might be at- 
tended to ; rather than the assertions cavilled at, 
upbn account of any unacceptable consequences, 
whetlier real or supposed, which may be drawn 
from them. For, after all, that which is true, 
must be admitted, though it should shew us the 
shortness of our faculties ; and that we are in no, 
wise judges of many things, of which we are apt 
to think ourselves very competent ones. Nor will 
this* be any objection with reasonable men, at 
least upon second thought it will not be any ob- 
jection with sucli, against the justness of the fol- 
loTV'ing observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his 
creatures, according to certain laws or rules, in 
the known course of nature; known by- reason to- 
gether with experience : so the Scripture informs 
us of a scheme of Divine Providence, additional 
to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, 
instructed men in things concerning his govern- 
ment, -which they could not otherwise have,known; 
^nd reminded them of things, which they might 
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otherwise know ; and attested the truth of the 
whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation.of things are both from God, 
if they cojincide with each other, and together 
make up one scheme, of Providence ; oar beii^ 
incompetent judges of one, must render it credi- 
ble, that we may be incompetent judges also of 
the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowt 
ledgcd constitution and course of nature is found 
to be greatly different from what, before experi- 
.ence, would have been expected ; and such a^ 
men fancy, there lie great objections against : 
this renders it beforehand highly credible, that 
they may find the revealed dispensation likewise, 
if they judge of it as they do of the constitution 
of nature, very different from expectations formed 
beforehand; and liable, in appearance, to great 
objections : objections against the scheme itself, 
and against the degrees and manners of the mira- 
culous interpositions, by which it was attested 
and carried on. Thus, suppose a prince to govern 
his dominions in the wisest manner possible, by 
common known laws, and that upon some exi-^ 
gencies he should suspend these laws : and govern, 
in several instances, in a different manner : if one 
of his subjects were not a competent judge beforcri 
hand, by what common rules the government 
should or would be carried on ; it could not be 
expected, that the same person would be a compe- 
tent judge, in what exigencies, or in what man- 
ner, or to what degree, those, laws commonly ob- 
served would be suspended or deviated from. If 
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he \l?ere iK)t a judge of the wisdom of the ordinary 
admmi9tfation, thcFC is no reason to think he 
MTQuld be^ a judge qf the wisdom of the extra- 
ordinary. If he thought he had objections against 
the forn^jer ; doubtless, it is highly supposable, 
he might think also, that he had objections 
agam«t the latter. .And thus, as we fall into infi- 
nite follies and mistakes, whenever we pretend, 
oth^rwrise than from experience and anal6gy, to 
judge of the constitution and course of nature ; it 
is evidently supposable beforehand, that we should 
fall into as grea^t, in pretending to judge, in the 
like manner, concerning revelation. Nor is there 
any more ground to expect that this latter should 
appear, to us clear of objections, than that the for- 
mer-should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiration in parti^ 
cular. As we we are in no sort judges beforehand, 
by what laws or rules, in what degree, or by what 
means, it;were to have been expected, that Gj^od 
would naturally instruct us ; so, upon supposition 
of his affording us light and instruction by revela^ 
tioB, additional to what he has afforded us by rear 
son and experience, we are in no sort judges, by 
what methods, and in what proportion, it were t0 
be expected, that this supernatural light and in-*- 
struction would be afforded us. We know not be- 
forehand, what degree or kind of natural informa- . 
tion, it were to be expected God would afford 
men, each by his own reason and experience : nor 
how far he would enable, and effectually dispose 
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them to commuBicate it, whatever it should be, 
to each other : nor whether the evidence of it would 
be, certain, highly probable, or doubtful ; nor 
whether it would be given with equal clearness 
and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, 
upon any good ground I mean, whether natural 
knowledge, or even the faculty itself, by which 
we are capable of attaining it, reason, would be 
giveti us at once, or gradually, Iti like man- 
ner, we are wholly ignorant, what degree of new 
knowledge, it were to be expected, God would 
give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of 
his affording one : or how far, or in what way, he 
would interpose miraculously, to qualify them, to 
whom he should originally make the revelation, 
for communicating the knowledge given by it; and 
to secure their doing it to the age in which they 
should live ; and to secure its being transmitted to 
posterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the 
evidence of it would be, certain, or highly proba- 
ble, or doubtful * : or whether all who should have 
any degree of instruction from it, and any degree 
of evidence of its truth, would have the same : 
or whether the scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay, we are not in any 
sort able to judge, whether it were to have been 
expectedj that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed 4pwn, 
and consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, 
and at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, 

* See Chap. vi. 
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and during such time as they are permitted, in the 
degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said, " that a revelation in some 
of the above-mentioned circumstances } one, for 
instance, which was not committed to writing, and 
thus secured against danger of corruption, would 
not have answered its purpose." I ask, what pur- 
pose ? It would not have answered all the purpo- 
ses, which it has now answered, and in the same 
degree : but it would have answered others, or the 
same in different degrees. And. which of these 
were the purposes of God, and best fell in with his 
general government, we could not at all have de- 
termined beforehand. 

Now, since it has been shewn, that we have no 
principles of reason, upon which to judge before- 
hand, how it were to be expected revelation should 
have been left, or what was most suitable to the 
divine plan of government, in any of the fore-men- 
tioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to ob- 
ject afterwards as to any of them, against its be- 
ing left in one way, ^rather than another : for this 
would be to object against things, upon account 
of their being different from expectations, which 
have been shewn to be without reason. And thus 
Ave see, that the only question concerning. the tr^th 
of Christianity, is, whether it be a real revelation ; 
Bot whether it be attended with every circumstance 
which we should have looked for : and concerning 
the authority of Scripture, whether it be what it 
claims to be ; not whether it be a book of such 
sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt tq 
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fimcy, a book containhiga divine revdaticm should. 
And tbcrefore, neither^obscurity, bod seeming in- 
accuracy of stUe, nor. various readings, nor early- 
disputes about the authors of particular parts ; nor 
any other things of the like kind, though they had 
been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
ture: unless the Prophets/ Apostles, or our Lord; 
had promised, that the book, containing the divine 
revelation, should be secure from those things. 
Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such a 
^kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, 
since theie are no objections against the morality 
of it *, but such as can shew, that there is no proof 
cS miracles wrought originally in attestation of it ; 
no appearance of any thing miraculous in its ob- 
taining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that 
is, of events foretold j which human sagacity could 
not foresee: If it can be shewn, that the proof 
alleged for all these, is absolutely none at all, then 
is revelation overturned. But were it allowed, that 
the proof of any one^ or all of them, is: lower than 
is allowed-; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, 
revelation will standi upon much the same foot it 
. does at pi'esent, as to all the purposes of life and 
practice, and ought to have the like influence upon 
our behaviour. . 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will fol- 
low, and those who will thoroughly exiaimine. ioto 
revelation will find it worth remarking, that there 

* Page 227. 
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are several ways of arguing? which, though just 
^^ith regard to other writings^ ace not applicable to 
Siicripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of it 
We cannot arg^e^ for instance, that this cannot he 
the sen^e or intent of such a passage of Scripture ; 
for' if it had, it would have been expre&t more 
plainly, or havq been represented under a more apt 
fig^uare or hieroglyphic i yet we may justly arguis 
thu^ with respect to common books. And the 
reason of this diffareace is very evident ; that in 
Scripture, we are not competent judges, as wei are 
in common books, howplainly it were to have been 
expected, what is the true s«nse should have .been 
exipre^t, or under how apt an image, figured. Tha 
only question is^ what appearance there is, tlmt this 
i« the sense; and scarce at all, how much mofe 
deternrinately or accurately it might have been eJst-? 
prest or figured. 

'* But is it not self-evident, that internal impror 
babiKties of all kinds, weaken external probabla 
proof ?" Doubtless. But to what practical purpose 
can this be alleged here, when it has been proved 
before *, that real internal improbabilities, which 
rise eveil to moral certaihty, are overcome, by the 
most ordinary testimony ; and when it now.ha^ 
been made appear, that we scarce know what ariEJ 
improbabilities', as to the matter we are here ooi^si- 
dering ; as it will farther appear from what jfeUows.. 

For though, from the obsiervations above made, it 
is manifest, that we are not in any sort competent 

♦ Page 207. , . ' 
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judges, what, supernatural instruction were to have 
been expected ; and though it is self-evident, that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment must be 
frivolous : yet it may be proper to go one step far- 
ther, and observe : that if men will be regardless 
of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scrip- 
ture by preconceived expectations ; the analogy of 
nature shews beforehand, not only that it is Irigb* 
ly credible they may, but also probable that they 
will, imagine they have strong objections against 
it, however really unexceptionable : for so, prior 
to experience, they would think they had, against 
the circumstances, and degrees, and the whole 
manner of that instruction, which is afforded by 
the ordinary course of nature. Were the instruc-' 
tion which God affords to brute creatures by in- 
stincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by 
these together with reason, matter of probable proof,, 
and not of certain observation ; it would be object- 
ed as incredible, in many instances of it, only upon 
account of the means by which this instruction i^ 
given, the seeming disproportions, the limitations, 
necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For 
instance : Would it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men should have been so much 
more capable of discovering, even to certainty, the 
general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many otker 
things, in which human life seems so much moitj 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy ? How capri- 
cious and irregular a way of information, would it 
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he saidi is that of invention^ by means of which, 
nature instructs us in matters of science, and in 
many things, upon which the affairs of the world 
greatly depend : that a man should, by this facul- 
ty, be made acquainted with a thing in an instant, 
when perhaps he is thinking of somewhat else* 
which he has in vain been searching after, it may 
be, for years. So likewise the imperfections at-. 
tending the only method, by which nature enables 
and directs us to communicate our thoughts to each 
other, are innumerable. Language is, in its very 
nature, inadequate,* ambiguous, liable to infinite 
ubuse, even from negligence ; and so liable to it 
from design, that every man can deceive and bef 
tray by it. And, to mention but one ipstanc? 
more ; that brutes, without reason, should act, in 
many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respects, would 
be thought impossible. Yet, it is certain they do 
act with such superior foresight ; whether it be their 
own indeed, is another question. From these things, 
it is highly credible beforehand, that upon suppor- 
sition God should afford men some additional iur 
struction by revelation, it would be with circum- 
stances, in manners, degrees, and respects, which 
we should be apt to fancy we had great objections 
against the credibility of. Nor are the objections 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in 
general, at all more or greater, than the analogy 

of nature would beforehand not perhaps give 

ground to expect ; for this analogy may not be suf- 
^cient, in some casps, to ground an expectation 
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upon ; but no more nor greater, than analogy 
would shew it, beforehand, to be supposable and 
credible, that there might seem to lie against reve- 
lation. 

By applying these general observations to a par*- 
ticular objection, it will be more distinctly seen, 
how they are applicable to others of the like kind : 
and indeed to aknost all objections against Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from objections against 
its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that, as 
it was not unusual in the apostolic age, for per- 
8ons> upon their conversion to^ Ghrjstianity, to be 
endued with miraculous ^fts ; so, <soinc of those 
persons exercised these gifts in a sittemgely irregu- 
lar and disorderly manner ; and ^tKis is- made an 
objectioxi against their being really miraculous. 
NoWr, the foregoing observations quite remove this 
objection, how considerable soever it may appear 
at first sight. For, consider a person endued with 
any of these gifts ; for instance, that of tongues : 
it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miraculous gift, as he would have had 
over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study, 
and use, as it ordinarily is ; or the same power over 
it, as he had over any other natural endowment. 
Consequently, he would use it in the same manner 
he did any other ; either regularly and upon pro- 
per occasions only, or irregularly and upon impro- 
per ones : according to his sense of decency, and 
his character of prudence. Where then is the ob- 
jection ? Why, if this miraculous power was indeed 
given to tiie world, to propagate Christianity and 
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attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have 
•expected, th^t other sort, of persons should have 
been chosen to be invested with it ; or that these 
should, at the sanie time, have been eadued with 
prudence ; or that they should have been, conti^ 
nually, restrained and directed in the exercise of 
it ; i. e. that God should haVe miraculi^usly inter- 
posed, if at all, in a 'different itaanner, or higher de- 
gi^e. But from the observations made above, it « 
undeniably evident,' that we are not judges, in \Vhirt; 
degrees and manners, it were to have been es^p^t^ 
ed, he should miraculously interpose ; upon suppo- 
sition of his doing it in some degree and m^imiei^ 
Nor, in the natural course of ' Providence, ^re stf- 
perior gifts of memory, eloquence, knowledge^ and 
other talents 'of great influence, conferred only on 
persons of prudence and decen<3y, or such as are 
disposed to inake the properest use of them. Nor 
is the instruction and admonition naturally -afford- 
ed us for the conduct of life, particularly ih oim: 
education, commonly given in a manner the mort 
suited to recommend it; but often with circuih- 
stances apt to prejudice us against such instrue- 
tion, ' \ . 

One might go on to add, that there is a great 
Tesemblance between the light of nature and of re- 
velation, in several other respects. Practical Chris- 
tianity, or that faith and behaviour which renders 
a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing: 
like the common rules of conduct, with respect to 
our ordinary temporal affairs. The more distinct 
and particular knowledge of those things, the study 
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of which the Apodtle calls going on unto perfec- 
tion^y and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
ledge, may require very exact thought, and care- 
ful consideration. The hindrances too, of natural^ 
and of supernatural light and knowledge, have 
been of the same kind.. And as, it is owned, the 
whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood ; 
60, if it ever conies to tys understood, before the 
restitution of all things 1^^ and without miraculous 
interpositions ; it must be in the same way as na- 
tural knowledge is come at : by the continuance 
and . progress of l^earning and of liberty; and by 
particular persons attendiog to, comparing and 
pursuing, intimations scatter^ up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the gene- 
rality of the world. For this is the way, in which 
all improvements are made ; by thoughtful men's 
tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which seem to come into 
our minds by chance- Nor is it at all incredible, 
that a book, which has be^n so lohg in the posses- 
sion of mankind, should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena, 
and the same faculties of investigatioi^, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knowledge have 
been made in the present and last age, were equally 
in the possession of mankind, several thousand 
years before. And possibly it might be intended* 

•Heb. vi. 1, fActsiii. 21.. 
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that events, as they come to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of seveial parts of Scripture 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a 
material respect ; for that natural knowledge is of 
little or no consequence. But I have been speak- 
ing of the general instruction, which nature does 
or does not afibrd us. And besides^ some parts of 
natural knowledge, in the more common restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence 
to the ease and convenience of life: But suppose 
the>analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect; 
yet it might be abundantly supplied, from the whole 
constitution and course of nature ; which shews, 
that God does not dispense his gifts, according to 
our notions of the advantage and consequence they 
would be of to us. And this in general, with his 
method of dispensing knowledge in particular, would 
together make out an analogy full to the point be* 
fore us. 

But it may be objected still farther and more ge^ 
nerally ; ** The Scripture represents the world as in 
a state of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient 
to recover it, to help in these respects where nature 
fails ; in particular, to supply the deficiencesdf na- 
tural light. Is it credible then, that so many ages 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such 
a sort, of so great and so general importance, was 
made known to mankind,; and then that it should 
be made known to so small a part of them ? Is. it 
conceivable, that this supply should be so very de- 
ficient, should have the like obscurity and doubt- 
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fulness, be liable to the like perverisiotis, in short, 
lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
nature hself *?" Without determining how far this 
in fact is so, I answer ; it is by no means incredi- 
ble, that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are na- 
turally liable to diseases ; for which God, in hir 
good providence, has provided natural remedies t- 
But remedies existing in nature have been un- 
known to mankind for many ages ; are known but 
to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not 
known yet. Great has been, and is, the obscuri- 
ty and difficulty, in the nature and application of 
them. Circumstances ' seem often to make them 
very improper, where they are absolutely necessary. 
It is after long labour and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as 
useful as they are ; after high contempt and abso- 
lute rejection of the most useful we have ; and after 
disputes and doubts, which have seemed to be end- 
less. The best remedies, too, when unskilfully, 
much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with the rightest ^application, 
the success of them is often doubtful. In many' 
cases, they are not at all effectual : where they are, 
it is often very slowly : and the application of them, 
and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is, 
not uncommonly, so disagreeable, thdt some will 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with 

•* Chap. vi. t See Chap. v. 
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the excuse, that if they would, it is not certaia 
whether it would be successful. And many per- 
soiis, who labour under diseases, for which there 
are known natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be always if ever, in the way of them. In 1 
wdrd, the remedies which nature has provided for 
diseases, are neither certain, perfect^ nor universal; 
And indeed the same principles of arguing, which 
would lead us tjo conclude, that they must be so,- 
-would lead us likewise to conclude, that there could 
be no occasion for them ; i. e. that there could be 
no diseases at all. And therefore, our experience 
that there are diseases, shews, that it is ci^edible 
* beforehand, upon supposition nature has provided 
remedies for them, that these remedies may be^ as 
by experience we find they are, ^ot certain^ noi: 
perfect, nor universal ; because it shews, that the 
principles upon which we should expect the con- 
trary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all 
these things ? Not that reason is no judge of \vhat 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For, 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge 
of any thing, because we are unable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only of the meaning, but also of the morality and 
the evidence, of revelation. First, It is the pro- 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scrip- 
ture ; i. e. not whether it contains things different 
from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being ; for objections from hence 
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have been now obviated : but whethier it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness ; to what the Hght of nature teaches us 
of God. And I know nothing of this sort ob- 
jected against Scripture, excepting such objections 
as are formed upon suppositions, which would 
equally conclude, that the constitution of nature 
is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; 
which most certainly it is not. Indeed there arc 
some particular precepts in Scripture, given to par- 
ticular persons, requiring actions, which would be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. 
But it is easy to see, that all these are of such a 
kind, as that the precept changes the whole na- 
ture of the case and of the action ; and both con- 
stitutes and shews that not to be unjust or immo^ 
ral, which, prior to the precept, must have ap- 
peared and really have been so : which may well 
be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. If it were commanded, to 
cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit 
of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command 
would not alter the nature of the case, or of the 
action, in any of these instances. But it is quite 
otherwise in precepts, which require only the doing 
an external action : for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right 
to either life or property, but what arises solely 
from the grant of God : when this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right at all in either : 
and when this revocation is made known, as sure- 
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ly it ifl possible it may be, it must cease; to be im*' 
just to deprive tbem of either. And though a 
course of external acts, which without command 
would be immoral, mudt make an immoral habit ; 
yet a ^w detached commands have no wch aa* 
tural tendency, I thpuglit proper to ' say tbuB 
mudi of the few Scripture precepts, which re** 
quire, not vicious actions, but actions which 
wfoilid h?tve been vioiqus had it not been for such 
precepts;: because they are sometime weakly urg^d 
afi immoral, and great weight is laid upon objec- 
tionsr drawn from them; But to me th^re seema 
no diificulty at all in ithese precepts,* but what 
arises yifitom their being: qfFepces : i. e- from their 
being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, 
by wicked des^igoing men, to serve the most hor* 
rid purposes ; and, .perhap^^ to mislead the weak 
und enthusiastic. . And objections from this head 
are not ob^ctions against revelation ; but agaipj^t 
the whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and 
against the general constitution of nature- Ser 
condly. Reason is able to judge, and musl^ of thg 
evidence of revelation, and of the objections urged 
against that evidence : wl^ich shall be the subject 
of a following Chapter */ 

But t3je consequence of the foregoing observa* 
tiom is, that the question upon which -the truth 
^f Christianity dep^ids, is scarce at all, what ob- 
jections there are against its schejne, since there 

* Chap. vji. 
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are none against the morality of it ; but what ob- 
jections there are against its evidence : or, what, 
proof there remains of it, after due allowances 
made for the objections against that proof : because 
it has been shewn^ that the abjections againsiChris- 
iianitjfy as distinguished jrom objections against 
its evidence^ are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of 
arguing and objecting, which, when applied to 
the general constitution of nature, experience shews 
not to be conclusive : and such, I think, is the 
whole way of objecting treated of throughout this 
Chapter. It n resolvable into principles, and goes 
upon suppositions, which mislead us to think, that 
the Author of Nature would not act, as we expe- 
rience he does ; or would act, in such and such 
cases, as we experience he does not, in like cases. 
Biit the unreasonableness of this way of objecting 
will appear yet more evidently from henccj that 
the chief things thus objected against, are justified, 
as shall be farther shewn *, by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the constitution and course 
of nature. 

But it is^ to be remembered, that, as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing sort against revelation 
are, yet, when a supposed revelation is more con- 
sistent with itself, and has a more general and uni- 
form tendency to promote virtue, than, all circum- 
stances considered, could have been expected from 

* Chap. iv. latter Part ; arid v. vi. 
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euthusiasm and political views ; this is a presump- 
tive proof of its not proceeding from them, and so 
of its truth: because we are competent judges, 
what might have been expected from enthusiasm 
and political views. 
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dren of God, that are scattered abroad *, " and esta- 
blish ^'an everlasting kingdom, wh««in dwelleth 
righteousness f/' And, in order to it ; after vari- 
ous manifestations of things, relating to thb great 
and general scheme of Providence, through a suc- 
cession of many ages : '* For the Spirit of Christ, 
which was in the prophets, testified beforehand his 
sufferings, and the glory that should follow : unto 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us they did minister the things which are 
now reported unto us by them diat have pieached 
the Gospel ; which things the angels desiirc to look 
in,to:^:" After various dispensations, looking for- 
ward, and preparatory, to this final salvation : ''in 
tlie fulness of times" when .infinite wisdom thought 
fit ; He, " being in the form of God, made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men : 
and being found in fashion as a man, he huneibled 
him$elf, and became obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross : wherefore God also hath high- 
ly exalted him, .and given him a name which is 
abqve every name : that, at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in the earth, and things under the earth r 
and that every toqgue should confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father ||/' 
Parts likewise of this oeconomy, are tha miraculous 
piission of the Holy Ghost, and bis ordinary assis- 

♦ John xi. 52. f 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

J 1 Pet. i. 11, 12, llPhil, ii. 
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tances given to good men: the invisible govern^ 
meht, which Christ at present exercises over his 
church: that which he himself refers tp in these 
words * ; *^ In my Father's house are many man- 
sions — I go to prepare a place, for you :" ai)d his 
future return to *' judgie the world in righteous- 
ness," and completely re-establish the kingdom of 
God. '* For the Father judgeth no man : but hath 
committed all judgment, unto the Son : that all men 
should honour. the Son, even as they honour the 
Father. f. All power is given unto him in. Heaven 
and in «arth J. And he must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under hh feet. Then cometh the 
6nd, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, evjin the Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority, and power. And 
when iall things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the son alsohimself be subject unto him thatput 
all things under him, that God may be allin all§," 
Now litde, surely, need be said to shew, that this 
system, or scheme of thipgs, is but. imperfectly 
comprehended by us. The Scripture expressly as- 
serts it. to he so. And,, itideed, one cannot read a 
passage. relating to this *^ great mystery of Godli- 
ness j|," but what immediately runs up into some- 
thing which us shews tjurvignorance in it ; as every 
thing in nature shewf> us our ignorance in the con- 
stitution of nature. : And whoever will seriously 

» John xiv. 2. t Joiin v. 22, 22. 

X Matth. xxviii. 18. § 1 Cor. xv. 

. )1 1 Tim, iii. l6. 
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consider that part of the Christian scheme, which 
is revealed in Scripture, will find to much more un* 
revealed, as will convince him, that to alWhe pur- 
poses of judging and objecting, we know as fittle 
of it, as of the constitution of nature. Our igno- 
rance, therefore, is as much an answer to our objec- 
tions against the perfection of one, as- against the 
perfection of the other *. 

II. It is obvious, too, that, i(k the Christian dis- 
pensation, as much as in the natural scheme of 
things, nieans are made use of to accomplish ends. 
And the observation of this furnishes us with the 
same answer, to objections against the perfectton 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind, 
against the constitution of natbre. It. shews the 
credibility, that the things objected against, how 
foolish t soever they appear to men, may be the 
very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing/oo/wAwe^* is no pre- 
sumption against this, in a scheme so gneatly be- 
yond our comprehension;};. 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispen- 
sation may have been, all along, carried on by ge- 
neral laws||, no less than the course of nature, may 
require to be more distinctly made out. Consider, 
then, upon what ground it is we say, that the 
whole common course of nature is carried on accord- 
ing to general fore-ordained laws. We know, in- 
deed, several of the general laws of matter : and a 

♦ Page 147, ^c* 1 1 Cor. i. 

X Page 152. D Pages 153, 154. 
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great part of the natural behaviour of living agents 
is reducible to general laws. But we know, in a 
manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tern* 
pests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
instruments of destruction to mankind. - And the 
laws, by which persons born into the world at such 
a time and place, are of such capacities, genius's^ 
tempers ; the law$, by which thoughts come into 
our mind, in a multitude of cases ; apd by which 
innumerable things happen, of the greatest influ* 
ence upon the affairs and state of the world ; these 
laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events, which come to pass by them, accidental : 
though all reasonable men know certainly, that 
there cannot, in reality, be any such thing as 
chance : and conclude, that the things which have 
this appearance are the insult of general laws^ and 
may be reduced into them. It is then but an ex* 
cee<Jing little way, and in but a very few respects, 
that we can trace up the natural course of things 
before us to general laws. And it is from analogy, 
that we conclude the whole of it to be capable of 
being reduced into them ; only from our seeing^ 
that part is so. It is from our finding, that the 
course of natui*e, in some respects and so far, goes 
on by general laws, that we^ conclude this of the 
rest. And if that be a just ground for such ,a con- 
clusion, it is a just ground also, if not to conclude, 
yet to apprehend, to render it supposable and cre- 
dible, which is sufficient for answering objections, 
that God's miraculous interpositions may have 
been, all along, in like manner, by general laws of 
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wisdom. Thus, that miraculous powers should be 
exerted at such times, upon such occasions, in such 
degrees and manners, and with regard to such per- 
sons, rather than others ; that the aifairs of, the 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural 
course so far, should, just at such a point, have a 
new direction given them by miraculous interposi- 
tions ; that these interpositions should be exactly 
in such degrees and respects^ only ; all this may 
have been by general laws. These laws are un- 
known, indeed, to us : but no more unknown^ than 
the laws from whence it is, that some die as soon 
as they are born, and others live to extreme old 
age ; that one man is so superior to another in un- 
derstanding ; with innumerable more things, which, 
as was before observed, w^ cannot reduce to any 
laws, or rulesj at all, though it is taken for grant- 
ed, they are as much reducible to general ones as 
gravitation. Now, if the revealed dispensations of 
Providence, and miraculous interpositions, be by 
general laws, as well as God's ordinary government 
in the course of nature, made known by reason and 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect, that 
every exigence, as it arises, should be provided for 
by these general laws, or miraculous interpositions, 
than that every exigence in nature should, by the 
general laws of nature : yet there might be wise 
and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions 
should be by general laws; and that these laws 
should not be broken in upon, or deviated fronv 
by other miracles. 
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Upon the whole, then, the appearance of defi- 
ciencies and irregularities in nature, is owing to its 
being a scheme but in part made known, and of 
such a certain particular kind in other respects. 
Now we see no more reason, why the frame and 
course of nature should be such a scheme, than 
why 'Christianity should* And that the former is 
such^a scheme, renders it credible, that the latter, 
upon supposition of its truth, may be so too. And 
as it is manifest, that Christianity is a scheme rcr 
vealed but in pait, and a scheme in, which means 
are made use of to accomplish ends; like to that of 
nature : so the credibility, that it may have been 
all along carried on by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, has been distinctly proved: 
And, from all this, it is beforehand credible that 
there might, I think probable that there would, be 
the like appearance of deficiencies alid irregularities 
in Christianity as in nature : i. e. that Christianity 
would be liable to the like objections, as the frame 
of nature. And these objections are answered by 
these observations concerning Christianity ; as the 
like objections against the frame of nature, are an- 
swered by the like observations concerning the 
frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered 
as a matter of fact*, having, in general, been obvi- 
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ated iu the preceding Chapter ; and the same^ con- 
sidered as made, against the wisdom and goodness 
of it, having been obviated in this : the next thing, 
according to the- method proposed, is to shew, that 
the principal objections, in particular, against Chris- 
tianity, may be answered by particular and full ana- 
logies in nature. And as one of them is made 
against the whole scheme of it together, as just now 
described, I choose to consider it here, rather than 
in a distinct Chapter by itself. The thing object- 
ed against this scheme of the Gospiel, is, ** That it 
seems to suppose, God was reduced to the necessity 
of a long series of intricate means, in order to ac- 
complish his ends, the recovery and salvation or 
the world : in like sort as men, for want of under* 
derstanding, or power, not being able to come at 
their ends directly, are forced to ^go round-about 
wajrs, and make use of many perplexed contrivan- 
ces to arrive at them." Now, every thing which 
we see, shews the folly of this, considered as an ob- 
jection against the truth of Christianity. For, ac- 
cording to our manner of conception, God make» 
use of variety of means, what we often think tcdi* 
ous ones, in the natural course of providence, for 
the accomplishment of all his ends. Indeed, it is 
certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite be- 
yond our comprehension : but the mystery is as 
great in nature as in Christianity. We know 
what we ourselves aim at, as final ends : and what 
courses we take, merely as means conducing to 
those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how far 
things are considered by the Author of Nature, un- 
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der the single Dotion of irjeaiis and ejids ; so as 
that it may be said, this is'merely an end, and that 
merely means, in his regard. And whether there 
be not some peculiar absurdity in our very manner 
of conception, concerning this matter, sonfiewhat 
contradictory arising from our extremely imperfect ' 
views of thiijgs, it is impossible to say. However, 
thus much is manifest, that the whole patural world 
and government of it is a scheme, or system ; not 
a fixed, but a progressive one : a scheme, in which 
the operation of various means takes up a great 
length of time, before the ends they teijd to c^n 
be attained. The change of seasoos, the ripening 
of the ^fruits of the earjth, the very history of a 
flower, is an instance of this, and so is human life. ' 
Thus, vegetable bodies, and those of animals, though 
possibly formed at once, yet grow up by degrees to 
a mature state. And thus rational agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed ' 
to form, each his own manners and character,' by 
the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, 
and by a long course of action. Our existence is 
not only successive, as it must be of necessity ; 
but one state of our life and being is appointed by 
God to be a preparation for another ; and that, to 
be the means of attaining to another succeeding 
one : infancy to childhood ; childhood td youth ; 
youth to mature age. Men are impatient, and for 
precipitating things : but the Author of Nature 
appears deliberate throughout his operatioils ; ac- 
complishing his natural ends by slow successive 
steps. And there is 4 plan of things beforehand 

Q 
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laid out, which, from the nature of it, requires 
various systems of means, as well as length of time, 
in order to the carrying on its several parts into 
execution. Thus, in the daily course of natural 
providence, God operates in the very same man- 
ner, as in the dispensation of Christianity ; making 
one thing subservient to another ; this, to some- 
what farther; and so on, 'through a progressive 
series of means, which extend, both backward and 
forward, beyond our utmost view. Of this man- 
ner of operation, every thing we see in the course 
of nature, »is as much an instance, as any part of 
the Christian dispensation. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the particular System of Christianity; the Ap- 
pointment of a Mediator^ and the Redemption 
of t/ie fVorld by Him. 

There is not, I think, any thiiig relating to 
Christianity, which has been more objected against, 
than the mediation of Christ, in some or other of 
its parts. Yet, upon thorough consideration, there 
seems nothing less justly liable to it. For, 

I. The whole janalogy of nature removes all ima- 
gined presumption against the general- notion of 
*' a Mediator between God and man *." For we 
find all living creatures are brought into the world,' 
and their life in infancy is prieserved, by the in- 
strumentality of others : and every satisfaction of 
it, some way or other, is bestowed by the like 
means. So that the visible government, which 
God exercises over the world, is by the instru- 
mentality and mediation of others. And how far 
his invisible government be, or. be not so, it is 
impossible to determine at all by reason. And the 
supposition, that part of it is so, appears, to say 

, ♦ 1 Tim ii. 5. 
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the least, altogether as credible, as the contrary. 
There is then no sort of objection, from the light 
of nature, against the general notion of a me- 
diator between God, and man, considered as a doc- 
trine of Christianity, or as an appointment in this 
dispensation : since we find, by experience, that 
God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to- us ; the instruments of 
his justice and his mercy. And the objection here 
referred to is urged, not against mediation m that 
high, eminent, and peculiar sense, in which Christ 
is our mediator ; but absolutely against the whole 
notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is un- 
der the proper moral government of God, or in a 
state of religion, before we can enter into consi- 
deration of the revealed doctrine, concerning the 
redemption of it by Christ ; so that supposition is 
here to be distinctly taken notice of Now, the di- 
vine moral government which religion teaches us, 
implies, that the consequence of vice shall be mi- 
sery, in some future state, by the righteous judg- 
ment of God. That such consequent punishment 
shall tak,e effect by his appointment, is necessa- 
rily implied. But, as it is not in any sort to be 
supposed, that We are made acquainted. with all 
the ends or reasons, for which it is fit future pu- 
nishments should be inflicted, or why God has 
appointed such and such consequent misery should 
follow vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, 
how or in what manner it shall follow, by what 
immediate occasions, or by the instrumentality of 
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what means ; there is no absurdity in supposing, it 
may follow in a way analogous to that, in which 
many miseries follow such and such courses of ac- 
tion at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
tiipely death by diseases, death from the hands of 
civil justice* There is no absurdity in supposing 
future punishment may follow wickedness of course, 
as we speak, or in the way^of natural consequence 
from God*^s original constitution of the world; 
from the nature he has given us, and from the coi?- 
dition in which he places us : or, in a like man- 
ner, as a person rashly trifling upon a precipice, in 
the way of natural consequence, falls down ; in 
the way of natural cojisequence, breaks his limbs, 
suppose; in the way .of natural consequence of 
this, without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with 
hearing it spoken of as a supposable thing, that 
the future punishments of wickedness may be in 
the ^vay of natural consequence : as if this were ta- 
king the execution of justice out of the hands of 
God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
remember, that when things come to pass accord-^ 
ing to the course of nature, this does not hinder 
them from being his doing, who is the God of ' 
nature : and that the Scripture ascribes those pu- 
nishments to divine justice, which are known to 
be natural; and which must -be called so, when 
distinguished from such as are miraculous. But, 
after all, this supposition, or rather this way of 
speaking, is here made use of only by way of illus- 
tration of thie subject before us. For, since it must 
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be admitted, that the future punishment of wick- 
edness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, 
but of reason, equity, and justice ; it comes, for 
ought I see, to the same thing, whether it is sup- 
posed to be inflicted in a way analogous to that, 
in which the temporal punishments of vice and fol- 
ly are inflicted, or in any other way. And though 
there were a difference, it is allowable in the pre- 
sent case, to make this supposition, plainly not an 
incredible one ; that future punishment may follow 
wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or 
according to some general laws of government al- 
ready established in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, 
we may observe somewhat, much to the present 
purpose, in the constitution of nature, or appoint- 
ments of Providence : the provision which is made, 
that all the bad natural consequences of men's ac- 
tions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled 
course of things, would inevitably have followed 
if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, "be pre- 
vented. We are apt, presumptuously, to imagine, 
that thq world might have been so constituted, as 
that there would not have been any such thing as 
misery, or evil. On the contrary, we find the Au- 
thor of Nature permits it : but, then, he has provi- 
ded reliefs, and, in many cases, perfect remedies 
for it, after some pains and difficulties ; reliefs and 
remedies even for that evil, which is the fruit of our 
own misconduct ; and which, in the course of na- 
ture, would have continued, aii^d ended in our de- 
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st ruction, but for suc,h remedies. And this is an 
instance both of severity and of indulgence, in the 
constitution of nature. Thus, all the bad conse- 
quences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon 
a.precij^e, might be prevented. And, though all 
were nSfj^nyet some of them might, by proper in- 
terposition, if not rejected : by another's coming to 
the rash man's felilBfi with his own laying hold on 
that relief, in such sort as the case required. Per- 
sons may do a great deal thiemselves towards pre- 
venting the bad consequences of their follies : and 
more may be done by themselves, together with 
the assistance of others, their fellow-creatures; 
which assistance Nature requires, and prompts us 
to. This is the general constittition of the world. 
Now, suppose it had been so constituted,- that af- 
ter such actions were done, as were foreseen natu- 
rally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
should have been no more in human, power to 
have prevented that naturally consequent misery, in 
any .instance, than it is, in all ; no one can say, 
.whether such a more severe constitution of things 
might not yet have been really good. Biit that, 
on the contrary, provision is made by nature, that 
wd may and do, to so great degree, prevent the bad 
natural effects of our follies ; this may be called 
mercy, or compassion, in the original constitution 
of the world : compassion, as distinguished from 
goodness in general And, the whole known con- 
stitution and course of things affording us instances 
of such compassion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature to hope, that, however ruinous 
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the natural consequences of vice might be, from 
the general laws of God's government over the uni- 
verse ; yet provision might be made, possibly might 
have been originally made, for preventing those rui- 
nous consequences from inevitably following ; at 
least from following universally, and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this 
made a question, or spoken of as in any degree 
doubtful. The generality of mankind are so far 
from having that awful sense of things, which the 
present state of vice and misery and darkness seems 
to make but reasonable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, 
any way ; and some serious persons may have spo- 
ken unadvisedly Cbncerning it But let us ob- 
sferve, what we experience to be, and what, from 
the very constitution of nature, cannot but be, the 
consequences of irregular and disorderly behaviour; 
even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we 
scarce call vicious. Now, it is natural to appre- 
hend, that the bad consequences of irr^ularity 
will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is 
so. And there, is no comparison between these ir- 
regularities, and the greater instances of vice, or a 
dissolute profligate disregard to all religion; if 
there be any thing at all in religion. For, consider 
what it is for creatures, moral agents, presumptu- 
ously to introduce that confusion and misery into 
the kingdom of God, which mankind have, in 
fact, introduced ; to blaspheme the Sovereign Lord 
of all; to contemn his authority ; to be injurious 
to the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, tlic 
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creatures of God. Add, that the eflFects of yice, hi 
the present world, are often extreme misery, irre- 
trievable ruin, and even death : and, upon putting 
all this together, it will appear, that as no one can 
tsay, in what degree fatal the unprevented conse- 
quences of vice may be, according to the general 
rule of divine government ; so it is by no means 
intuitively certain, how far these consequences 
could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be pre- 
vented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of 
nature. However, there would be large ground 
to hope> that the universal government was not 
so severely strict, but that there was room for par- 
don, or for having those peuiEtl consequences pre- 
vented* Yet, 

IV* There seems no probability, that any thing 
we could do, would done, and of itself, prevent 
them ; prevent their following, or being inflicted. 
But one would think, at least, it were impossible, 
that the Contrary should be thought certain. For, 
we are not acquainted with the whole of the case. 
We are not informed of all the reasons, which ten- 
der it fit that future punishments should be inflict- 
ed : and, therefore, cannot know, whether any 
thing We could do, would make such an alteration, 
as to render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know, what the whole natural, or appointed 
consequences of vice are ; nor in what way they 
would follow, if not prevented : and, ^therefore, 
can, in no sort, say, whether we could do any 
thing, which would be sufficient to prevent them. 
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Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect 
the analogy of Nature, or Providence. For, though 
this may be but a slight ground to raise a positive 
opinion upon, in this matter ; yet, it is sufficient to 
answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind 
of evidence, urged by way of objection against a 
doctrine, the proof of which is not reason, but re- 
velation. Consider, then, people ruin their for- 
tunes by extravagance ; Uiey bring diseases upon 
themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties, of 
civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : 
will sorrow for these follies past, and behaving well 
for the future, alone and of itself, prevent the na- 
tural consequences of them? On the contrary, 
men's natural abilities of helping themselves are of- 
ten impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be 
beholden to the assistance of others, upon several 
accounts, and in diiFerent ways : assistance which 
they would have had no occasion for, had it not 
been for their misconduct ; but which, in the dis- 
advantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, 
and retrieving their affairs. Now, since this is 
our case, considering ourselves merely as inhabi- 
tants of this world, and as having a temporal in- 
terest here, under the natural government of God, 
which, however, has a great deal moral in it : why 
is it not supposable that this may be our case al- 
so, in our more important capacity, as under his 
perfect moral government, and having a more ge- 
neral and future interest depending ? If we have 
misbehaved in this higher capacity, . and render- 
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eel ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment, 
w^hich God has annexed to vice ; it is plainly, cre- 
dible, that behaving well for the time to come, 
may be — not useless, Gx)d'foi'bid — ^but wholly in- 
sufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that pu- 
nishment ; or to put us in the condition, which 
-we should have been in, had we preserved our iu- 
nocence. 

- And, though we ought to reason with all re- 
verence, wlienever we reason concerning the di- 
vine condiict; yet, it may be added, that it is 
qlearly contrary to all our, notions of government, 
as well as to what is, in fact, the general constitu- 
tion of nature, to suppose that doing well for the fu- 
ture, should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
consequences of having done evil, or all the pu- 
nishment annexed to disobedience. And we have 
manifestly nothing from whence to determine, in 
what degree, and in what cases, reformation would 
prevent this punishment, even supposing that it 
would income. And, though the efficacy of re- 
pentance itself alone, -to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to, and recover 
what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
opposition to Christianity; yet, by the* general 
prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the hea- 
then world, this notion, of repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary 
to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the gene- 
ral laws of God's government, been permitted to 
operate, without any interposition in our behalf^ 
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the future punisfament, for aught we know to the 
contrary, or have any reason to think, must inevi- 
tably have followed, notwithstanding any thing we 
cpuld have done to prevent it. - Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call 
it which you please, revelation comes in ; confirms 
every doubting fear, which could enter into the 
heartof man, concerning the future unprevented 
consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world to 
be in a state of ruin (a supposition which seems 
the very ground of the Christian dispensation, and 
which, if not proveable by reason, yet it is in no 
wise contrary to it) ; teaches us, too, that the rules 
of divine govemfnent are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the sole efficacy of it : but then teaches, at 
the same time, what nature might justly have hoped, 
that the moral government of the universe was not 
so rigid, but that there was room for an interposi- 
tion, to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which, 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. 
Revelation teaches us, that the unknown laws of 
God's more general government, no less than the 
particular laws by which we experience he governs 
us at present, are compassionate *, as well as good, 
in the more general notion of goodness : and that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there should be 
an interposition to prevent the destruction of hu- 
man kind ; whatever that destruction unprevented 
would have been. ** God so loved the world, that 

♦ Page 246, &c. 
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lie gave bis only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth," not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, "that whosoever belieVeth in 
him, should not perish*:" gave his Son in the 
same way of goodness to the world, as he » affords 
particular persons the friendly assistance of their 
fellow-creatures ; when, without it, their temporal 
ruin would be the certain consequence of their fol'^ 
lies : in the same way of goodness, I say ; though 
in a transcendent and infinitely higlaer degree. 
Aiid the Son of God " loved us, and gave himself 
for us," with a love, which he himself compares to 
that of numan friendship : though, in this case, all 
comparisons must fall infinitely short of the thing 
intended to be illustrated by them. He interposed 
in such a rnanner, as was necessaiy and effectual to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, 
which God had appointed should otherwise have 
been executed upon them.: or, in such a manner, 
as to prevent that punishment from actually fol- 
lowing, • which, according to the general laws of 
divine government, must have followed the sins of 
the world, had it not been for such intei-position |. 

* John, iii. l6, 

t It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
reader, that it isj in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing 
said in this chapter, that none can have the benefit of the general 
Redemption, but such as have the advantage of being made ac- 
quainted with it in the present life. But, it may be needful to 
mention, that several questions, which have been brought into the 
subject before us, and determined, are not in the least entered 
into here : questions, which have been, I fear, rashly determined, 
and, perhaps, with equal rashness. Contrary ways. For instance, 
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If any thing here said should appear, upon first 
thought, inconsistent with divine goodness ; a se- 
cond, I am persuaded, will entirely remove that 
appearance. For, were we to suppose the consti- 
tution of things to be such, as that the whole crea- 
tion must have perished, had it not been for .some- 
what, which God had appointed should be, in or- 
der to prevent that ruin ; even this supposition 
would not be inconsistent, in any degree, with the 
most absolutely perfect goodness. But, still it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
subject before us, supposes mankind to be natural- 
ly in a very strange state. And truly so it does. 
But it is not Christianity, which has put us into 
this state. Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; 
that the best have great wrongnesses within them- 
selves, which they complain of, and endeavour to 
amend ; but, that the generality grow more profli- 
gate and corrupt \vith age ; that heathen moralists 

whether God could have saved the world by other means than the 
death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of his govfern* 
ment. And had not Christ come into the world, what would 
have been the future condition of the better sort of men ; those 
just persons over the face of the earth, for whom Manasses, in his 
prayers asserts, repentance was not^appoinled. Th'e meaning of 
the first of these questions is greatly ambiguous : and neither of 
them can properly be answered, without going upon that infinite- 
ly absurd supposition, that we know the whole of the case. And 
perhaps, the very inquiry, 'ti\kat "would have followed if God had not 
done as he has^ may have in it some very great impropriety ; and 
ought not to be carried on any further, than is necetsary to help, 
our partial and inadequate conceptions of things. 
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thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment; and, What might be added, that the earth, 
our habitation, has the appearances of bfeing a ruin : 
whoever, I say, will consider all these, and some other 
obvious things, will think he has little reason to ob- 
ject against the Scripture account, that mankrad is 
in a state of degradation; against this being the 
fact : how difficult soever he may think it to ac- 
count for, or even to form a distinct conception of, 
the occasions and circumstances of it. But that 
the crime of our first parents was the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantageous condir 
^ tion, is a thing throughout, and particularly analo- 
gous to what we see, in the daily course of natural 
Providence; as the recovery of the world, by, the 
interposition of Christ, has been shewn to be so in 
geneml. 

VI. The particular manqer in which Christ in- 
terposed in the redemption of the world, or his of- 
fice as Mediator, in the largest sense, between God 
and man, is thus represented to us in the Scripture : 
" He is the light of the world* ;" the revealer of the 
will of God in .the most eminent sense. . He is a 
propitiatory sacrifice t ; * ' the lamb of God J : and, 
as he voluntarily offered himself up, he is stiled our 
high-priest §. And, which seems of peculiar weight, 
he is described beforehand in the Old Testament, 
under the same characters of a priest, and an expi- 

* John, i. and viii, 12. 

t Rom. iii. 25. and v. 11. Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2. 1 John, ii. 2. 
Matth. xxvi. 28. 
t John i. 29, 36. and throughout the book of Revelation. 
§ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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atory victim *• And whereas it is objected, that 
all this is merely by way of allusion to the sacrifices 
of the Mo^ic law, the apostle on the contraiy 
affirms, that the ^Maw was a shadow of good 
things to come, and not tlje very imag^ of th^ 
things f : and that the priests that offer gifts ac- 
cording to the law — serve into the example and 
shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was adnioQi* 
shed of God, when he was about to make the ta* 
bernacle. " For see," saith he, ** that thou make all 
things according to the pattern shewed to thee in 
the mount J" i. e. the Levitical priesthood was a sha- 
dow of the priesthood of Christ; in like manner 
as the tabernacle made by Moses was according 
to that shewed him in the mount. The priesthood 
of Christ, and the tabernacle in the mount, wcr<e 
the originals : of the former of which, the Le^tical 
priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacle made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of 
this epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices 
were allusions to the great and final atonement to 
be made by the blood of Christ ; and not that this 
was an allusion to those. Nor can any thing be 
more express, or determinate, than the fcriilowing 
passage : *^ It is not jafossible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sin. Where^ 
fore, when he cometh into the world, he saith, sa- 
crifice and ofiering," i, e. of bulls and of goats, 
*' thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepa- 
red me — Lo, I come to do thy will, O God— By 

* Isai. liii, Dan. ix. 24. Psalm, ex. 1. f H?b. x. 4. 
t Heb. viii. 4, 5. 
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whid!»willwe arc s^itctified, through the offering 
of Jesus. Christ once for allf." 'And toadd one 
passage moife of the like kind : ** Christ wa^ boee 
<^Sered t6 bear the sins of .many ; ;afld unto them 
that leok^ for him shall he appear the second tl^, 
without sin; ^.i. e^ without beaTTngr:sijEt^ as he did 
at hia first comings by being an oiFering foi* it; 
Avithout'haViiig oiiif iniquities 2igain laid upon Am, 

without being any ni6re|a sin-ofierihg : *' Uft- 

tD therii that look for him shall be appiear the second 
vtiinb,' without sin, unta salvaticmf.!'r Nor do^tbe 
inspired writers at all confine themselves to this 
ma^ni^fr of speaking concerning the.satisfactioi?^ of 
Christ ;' but declare an efficacy in what he dtd;0j^ 
sufif^ned for us, additkmal, to„ and.beyond|Oiaeiii& 
instruction, example,, and: governjnent, in gr^t 
variety of Expression : i ** That Jesus^should die- for 
tbatTiation," the Jews : ^* and not for. that natian 
only, bwt that also," plainly by the efficacy of his 
death, *' he should gather together in :onc, the chil- 
dren of Ood, "that were scattered abroad | •/* that 
" he suffisred for sins, the just for the unjust § :" 
that ^Vhe gave his life, himself^ a ransom t( :" that 
** we^ are bought^ bought with a price f: that *>he 
redeemed Hxs with his blood ; mieemed us fromihe 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us **: " that 
he is our •^ adv4)Cate, intercessoi?, and prdpitia- 

* Het. X. 4,' 5^,7, VlO. ,^ t Heb. IX. 28. r Joh. ix. 51, 52. 
.§ I Pet. iu. 18. II Matth. xx. 28^ Mark x. 45., 1 tilnvii. 6. 
IT i Pet. i'i, 1. [^Rev, xiv, 4. ^ 1 Cor. Vi. 20. ^ ' * 

"^ 1 Pet. i. i5f. Rev/v. '9. 'Gal " in. 13. ' - . 
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tton*:" that ''he was made perfect (or consiim- 
mate) dirau^ sufiermg: and being thus made per- 
fect, be became the author of salvation f:*' dnt 
'' God was in Christ reconcSing the worid to Imn- 
self; by the death of his son, by the (^oss ; not 
imputing tlieir trespasses unto tibem % •' ^nd* Iftst- 
Jy, that ^' through death he destroyed him that 
had the power of death $." Christ then having 
ihiis '' humbled himself, and become obedient to 
^6ath, even the deadi of the cross; Ood also hath 
' highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
vi above every name : hath given aU things into 
his hands : hath committed all judgment unto him; 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father ||/' For, ''worthy is the lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. And every creature which is in l»^ven, 
and on the earth, heard I, saying. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth Apon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever f^." 

These passages of Scripture seasi to comprehend 
and express the chief parts of Christ's office, as me- 
diator 'between God and mail, so &r» I mean, as the 
nature of this his office is revealed ; and it is usu- 
ally tinted of by divines under three heads. 

, * Heb. vii. 35. 1 Job. ii. 1, 2. t H«b» iu.lO. ^ r* 9« 
V t 2. Cor. V. 19. Rom. ▼. 10. £ph. ii. 16,, 
§ Heb. ii. 14. See also a ^remarkable p^^ag^ in the book of 
Job, xxxiii. 24. || ^biU ii. 6, 9. Job. jii. Sd, jk ?• 23, 23j>^ 
IF Rev. V. 12, 13, 
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Fifst, He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet : 
* * that Prophet that shall come intio the world *,'' 
to declare the divine.wilL He published anew the 
law of nature; which men hpd corrupted; and the 
veiy knowledge of whi^^h, to sonje degree, was lost 
among them. He taught numkind, taught us aUr 
thoritatively, to ** live soberly, righteously^ and 
godly in the present world," in expectation of the 
future Judgment of God. He confirmed the tFuth 
of this moral system pf nature, and gave iv» addi- 
tional evidence of it ; the evidence of testimony if. 
He distinctly revealed the loanner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentaqcie, 
and the rewards and punishments of a Aiture life. 
Thus he was a prophet in a sense, in which no 
other ever was. To which is to be added) that be 
set lis a perfect '^ example, that we should follow 
his steps." 

Seccmdly, He has a ^' kingdom^ which is not of 
this world." He founded a church, to be to mao- 
kind a standing memorial of religion, and invita^* 
tion to it ; which he promised to be with always, 
even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern* 
ment over it, himself, and by his Spirit : over that 
partbf it> which is militant here on earth, a govern*- 
ment pf discipline,. ** for die perfecting of the mn% 
for the edifying his body : till we all coipe 19 the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Spn of God, unto a perfect man, unto the niea* 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ |." Ojf 

• Joh. vi. 14, t Ptge 181, &c. { Eph. iv. IS, 13. 
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this church, all persons scattered over the world, 
who live in obedience to his laws, are members. 
For these he is '*gone to prepare a place, and will 
come again to receive them unto himself, that 
where he is, there they may be also ; and reign 
with him for ever and ever*:" and likewise **to 
take vengeance on them that know not God, and 
dbey not his gospel t-" 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no 
objections, but what are fully obviated in the be- 
ginning of this chapter. ^ 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sa- 
crifice, and made atonement for the sins of the 
world : which is mentioned laist, in regard to what 
is objected against it. Sacrifices of expiation were 
o^nmanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose original pro- 
bably was revelation. And they were continually 
i^peated, both occasionally, and at the returns of 
stated times : and made up great part of the ex* 
ternal religion of mankind. ** But now once in the 
end of the world Christ appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself J/' And this sacrifice 
was in the highest degree, and with the most ex- 
tensive influence, of that efficacy fw obtaining 
pardon of sin, which the heathens may be supposed 
to have thought thdr sacrifices to have been, and 
which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some de- 
]gtee, and with regard to some persons. 

* Joh. xiv. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21, &c xi. 15^ 
, 1 1- Thes. i, 8. t Heb.. ix^ 26. . 
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How, and in what particular way, it had thi^^ 
efficacy, there are nqt wanting persons who have 
endeavoured to explain: but I do not find that the 
Scripture has explained it. We seem to be^ veiy 
much in the dark concerning the ^^anner in which 
the ancients understood atonement to he made, i. e. 
pardon to be obtained by sacrifices.! And if the 
Scripture ha3, as surely it has, left this mattered 
the satisfactmn of Christ mysterious, left somewhat 
in it unrevealed^ all conjectures about it must be; 
if .not evidently absurd, yet at least uiicertt^im 
Nor has any one reason to complain for want of 
farther information, unless he can shew his claim 
to it; ; ••..:. 

Some having endeavoured to explain; the efficacy 
of what Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond 
what the Scripture has authorised' : - others, proba^ 
bly because they could not explain it, have be^ 
for taking it away, and confining his office asjre-* 
deemer of the world to his instruotion| example^ 
«;;asi^ govermnent of the church ; whereas the doc*? 
trine of the gospel appears to be, -iiot only that he 
taught the effioacy of repentance^ but rendered jt 
of the ^fficacy; which at is, by what he did and $uf<^ 
fisred; for us : that he obtained fof a^. the^benjjfift of 
having' our rq^entance accepted junto eternal 4ife J 
tiot\only that he rie^^ealed to sinn^iisi 4hat th^y : tv6r« 
iduicapacity of'SalvatiQ]i,iand,hfltv.they might dl)f 
tain it ;: but, kioreoM^iV' that hetpixt "them, into this 
capapity; of salvation, by ^ha4: li^i'did and sujB^ed 
ibr them; put us in^ota capacity of escaping future 
punishment^ and obtaihingiiittite happiness. J^xki 
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it is our wisdom thankfiiHy to accq>t the benefit, by 
perfbmHng the conditions, upon which it is offered, 
on our part, without disputing how it was procured 
onhis. For, * 

1 Vil. Since ^e neither know by what means pa« 
iiisbment in a future state would have ficdlowed 
wickedness in this ; nor in what manner it would 
have been inflicted, had it not been prevented; 
not all the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular nature of that state 
of happiness, which Christ is gone to prepare for 
his odisciples : and since we'4tre ignorant how iar 
any thing which we could do^ would, alone, and of 
itself, have been effectual to prevent that punish^ 
menij to which we are obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness, which we had forfeited ; it is most evi^ 
d;ent \ve are not judges, antecedently to revelation, 
whether a mediator was or was not necessary, to 
obtain those ends : to prevent that future punish* 
ment, and bring mankind t6 the final happiness of 
their nature. And for the very same reasons, upcxn^ 
supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we ace 
no imore judges, antecedently to revelation, of die 
%frhole nature of his 'office, w the several parts of 
which it coniiftts ; of what was fit and requisite to 
be lasdighed him, in order to accomplish the ends 
b'f^ divine providence in the appointment; And 
fl^dm h^nce it fcrlloivs, that to object against the 
^pedieficy <k* usefulness of paiticular things,' re-!- 
Vealed to havebeM done or suffered by him, fae-> 
'caii^ \ye do not see hpw tiiey wesse conducive ':to 
^h4^e end%'i$')iighly absurd:/ Yet nothing is morp 
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comiMB to be met with, than this absurdity. But 
if it be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not 
judges in the case, it is evident that no objection 
catir i^h any shadow of reason, be urged against 
aoy ' paurticulaf part of Christ's mediatorial office 
revealed in Scripture,' till it can be shewn positively, 
not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends pro- 
posed to be accomplished \ or that it is. in itself un- 
reaaonable. 

And there is one oligection made against the sa« 
tiafaetion of<3Iirist, whichlooks to be of this posi* 
tive kind : that the doctrine of his being appointied 
to suffer for the sins of the world, represents God as 
being indifferent whether he punished the innocent 
pr the guilty. Ndw, from the foregoing observar 
tions, we may see the extoeine ^lightness of all such ' 
iobjecti<ms ; and (tfapngh it is most certain all who 
make them do not see the a>nsequ[ence)^ that they 
xronclude altpgedser as much againyt God-s whole 
original constitution of nature, and the whole daily 
course of divine Providence, in the government of 
the worlds t. e. against the whole scheme of Ilieism 
and the whole notion of rdigion ; as against Chris- 
tianity. For the world is a constitution, or sys* 
tern, whose parts have a mutual refereuce to each 
.other : and there, is a scheme of tilings gradually 
carrying on, called the course of nature^ to the car- 
rying on ^ofwhicli, God has.af^inted us, in vari- 
ous ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
course of natural providence^ it is appointed that in* 
ndeent people, should suilS^ for the ftults of the 
guilty, this is liable to the veiy aame objection, as 
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the instao^. ^ip are now coastdering. HM^tiafiT 
nitely gre^t^r ifn|)pFtai«?jfe::e)f th&t i^pomtme&t of 
Christianity: wjbich i^ disjected agaipst, .4oe9;&Qt 
hinder but it amy, be, a$ it plaiuly ia,- an ^poiat* 
xnent of the vary same Idndi, with what thi? worfd 
affords us daily : examples of. Nay, if there v«e 
any force at all m the objeetioo, ife would bet strpug* 
er, in one iiespect, against Natural providetice,i tJbao 
against Christianity : because under the feinxi£3~, 
we are in ruany cases commanded, a^d orbniiaabes*- 
sitated wl^tfaer we will or no,^ to^ suifer for tbe 
faults of otberb ; whereas the sufferings of Christ 
were . voluntary, Tl>e. worU's^ being under . the 
righteous gotenunent of God,, does, indeed,: im* 
ply, that finally, and upoa the whole, every oneshall 
j^eceiye according to bis perBonal; deserts : andthege^ 
jneral doctrineof the whole l^ipture is^ that this shall 
l>e the comiptettosi. of thejdivme government .fiat, 
during tlie prfgnes^, and« for augliit ^e know,- ei^en 
in order, to. the; completion of this. moral scheme, vi- 
icarious .punishffnents may be fit, and absolutely ne^ 
cessary. Men, by their ibllies, run themsehres in- 
to extreme disti^ss; into difficulties wliich would 
be abjsolutely £ital to them, were it not for the in- 
terposition aad. assistance of others* God com- 
mands by thete]iv^ of nalaire,. that we sdSbi'd them 
this assistance, :in many cages' where we cannot do 
it without, very gr^^t, pains, and labdur, and suflFer- 
ings to ourselvjM, And we seei in what variety of 
ways, on^ipiemn's suiS^rinigsxsontribtste taothe vtf 
lief of another.;, and how, or. by what particular 
ise^os^ thisrcofnestopa&% or follows, fromitheccm* 
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aii.tuttoti,^pd l&iws of nature, which come under our 
nqtici^ : and; being familiarized to it, men are not 
shocked wi^hit* So, that the reason pf their in- 
sisting upon objections of the foregoing kind a« 
gainst the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that they 
cip jiot consider God's settled and uniform appoint- 
ments as his appointments at all i or else, they foi> 
^t that vicarious punishment is a providential ap« 
pointniient of every day's ejcperience: and. then, 
from their being iinacquainted with the more gene- 
ral laws of nature, or divine government over the 
world, and. not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by 
arbitrary and tyrannical will ; they conclude hin 
sufFenngs could not contribute to it any other way. 
And yet) what has been often alleged in justifica^ 
tion of this doctrine, even from the apparent natu- 
ral tendeiicy of this method of our redemption ; its 
tendency: to vindicate the authority of God's laws, 
and deter hia creatures from sin ; this has never yet 
been auswered,'and is, I think, plainly unanswera- 
ble : though I am far .from thinking it an account 
of the whole of the case. Sut without taking this 
into consideration, it abundantly appears, from the 
observations above made, that this objection is^ 
not an objection of Christianity, but against the 
whole general .constitution of nature. And if it 
were to be considered 9s an objection against Chris- 
ttaaity, or, considerang it as it is, an objection ag;ainst 
the constitution of nature ; it amounts to:no.more 
in conclusion than this, that a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the ob- 
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jfctor does not discern it to be so : though he must 
own that the nature of the case is siichj as rea- 
ders hhn incapable of judging, whether ft be so or 
not ; or, of seeing it to be necessary, tliough it 
were so. 

' It is, indeed, a matter of great patience to reaso- 
nable men, to find people arguing in this manner : 
objecting against the credibility of such particular 
things revealed in Scripture, that they do not see 
the necessity^ or expediency of them. For, though 
it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of 
our understanding, to enquire with due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations : 
yet, when thote reasons are concealed, to argue 
from our ignorance, that such dispensations cannot 
be from God, is infinitely absurd. The pr^ump- 
tion of this kind of Objection, seems almost lost in 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are urged, as usually thq^ arc, 
against things in Christianity analogous, or like to 
those natural dispensations of Providence, which 
are matter of experience. Let reason be kept to : 
and if any part of the Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ, can he shewn to 
be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
name of God, be given up: but let not such poor 
creatures as we, go oh objecting against an infinite 
scheme,' that we do not see the necessity or useful- 
ness of all its parts, and call this reasoning ;, and, 
which still farther heightens the absurdity in the 
present case, parts whith we are not actively con- 
cerned in. For, it may. be worth mentioning. 
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- Lastly, That not only the reason of 1^ t^ng, 
but th^ wholt analogy of nature, should teach ua,* 
not to expect to have the like information concern^ 
ing tlie divine conduct, a&concer&ing our own du« 
ty. God iDstructs us by experience, (for it is not 
reason, but experience which instructs us) what 
good or bad consequences will follow from our 
acting in such and such manners : and by this^ he 
directs us, how we are to behave ourselves. But, 
though we are sufficiently instructed for the com- 
mon purposes of life : yet it is but an almost infi- 
nitely small part of natural providence, which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with re* 
gard to revelatiou. The doctrine of a mediator 
between God and man, against which it is object^ 
ed» that the expediency of some things in it is not 
understood, relates only to what was done on God's 
part in the appointnient, and on the Mediator's in 
^he execution of it. For what is required of us, , in 
consequence of this^ gracious dispensation, is ano« 
ther subject, in which none can complain for want 
of information. The constitution of the world, and 
God's natural government over it, is all mystery, as 
much as the Christian dispensation. Yet under the 
first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; 
and under the other, all things pertaining unto 
godliness, ^nd, it may be added, that there is no- 
thing hard to be accounted for in any of the com- 
mon precepts of Christianity : though if there were, 
surely a divine coiiimand is abundantly ^uifici^t 
to lay us under the strongest obligations to obe-* 
dience. But the fact is, that the reasons of all the 
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Chriftiap precq>ts are evident. Positive in$titu- 
tjk>pa ^€^ maBJfestly necessary to keep up and pro* 
pag^te religion amongst mankind. And our duty 
toCMstythe internal and external worship of him; 
this part of the religion of the Gospel manifestly 
amejft out of what he has done and suffered, his au- 
thcM^ity and dominion, and the relation which be 
is revealed to stand in to us *. 

♦ Page 188, &c. 



CHAP. VL 

Clf. the Want of Universality in Repelation : and 
of the supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it 

It has beea thcmght by some persons, that if the 
evidence of reTelatton appears doubtful, this itself 
turns into a positive argtunent against it : because 
it <iannQt be supposed, that, ifit w^etrue, it would 
he left to subsist upon doubtful evidence. And the 
objection against revelation from its hot being uni^ 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now the weakness of these opinions may be 
shewn, by observing the suppositions on which tb^ 
are founded ; which are really such as these ; that 
it cannot be thought God would have bestowed any 
favour at all upon us, unless in the degree which; 
we think, he might, and which, we imagine, would 
be most to our particular advantage ; and also that 
it cannot bethought he would bestow a favour up* 
on any, unless he bestowed the same upon all r. 
suppositions which we find contradicted, not by 
a few instances in God's natural government <^ 
fehe world, but by the general analogy of naturer 
together^ 

Persons who speak of the evidence; of religion 
as (loMbtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a 
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positive argument against it, should be put upon 
considering, what that evidence indeed is, which 
they act upon, with regard to their temporal in- 
terests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, 
bu^ in many cases, absolutely impossible, to ba- 
lance pleasure and pain, satisfaction and uneasi- 
ness, so as to be able to say, on which side the 
overplas is. There are the like difficulties and im- 
possibilities, in making the due allowances for a 
. change of temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts^ 
ill heabfa : any of which render men mcapafale of 
enjoying, after they have obtained, what they most 
eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are the acci- 
dents, besides that one of nntimeljr death, which 
may even probably disappoint the best conceirted 
schemes : and strong objections are ofben seen to 
lie against them, not to foe removed or answer^ 
ed, but which seem overbalanced by reasons on 
the other iside ; so as, that the certain difficulties 
and dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, 
thou^t justly disregarded, upon account of the 
appearing greater advantages in case of success^ 
though theie be biit little probability of it Last- 
ly, every one observes our liablene^s, if we be not 
upon our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood 
of men, and the false appearances of things : and 
this danger must be greatly increased, if there be 
a strong bias within, supposed from indulged pas- 
sion, to ^vcmr the deceit. Hence arises that great 
uncertainty and doubtfulness of proof, wherein our 
teiiiporal interest really consistis ; what are the 
fliost probable means of attaining it; and Whether 
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thost means will eventually be miccessfaL And 
^Djumbertess instances there are^ in the daily coarse 
of lifi^ in which all men think it reasonable to en^^ 
^age in pursuits, though the probability is greatly 
agatsist succeeding; and to make such provisida 
for themselves, as it is supposeable they may batH 
dccasidn ibr, though the plain acknowledged pro* 
bal^lity is, that they never slmll. Then those who 
.thihk the abjection against revelation, from it^ 
light not being universal, to be of weighty ^ould 
observe, that the Author of Nature, in numberless 
instances, bestows that upon some, which he doei^ 
not upon others; who seem equally to stand m 
need of it; {ndeed^ he appears to bestow all his 
.gifts with, the most promiscuous variety among 
creiitures of the saihe species : health and strength, 
capacities of prudence and of knowledge, means of 
improvement, riches, and all external advantages. 
Arid as there are not any two men found, of ex- 
actly like shape and features: so it is probable, 
thete are not any tvvo, of an exactly like constitu- 
tion, temper and situation, with regard to the 
goods arid evils of life. Yet^ notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise 
a natural government over the world? and there is 
such a thing as a prudent and imprudent institu*- 
tion of life, with regard to our fa^lth and our af^ 
fairs, under Jthat his natural government 

As neither the Jcwisli nor Christian revelatioa 
have been universal ; and as they have been aifordr 
ed to a. greater or less part of the world, at diflEer- 
ent times ; so likewise^ at different times, both j:e* 
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Yclations hxve had difieretit degrees o£ evidence 
The Jews, wha lived during the succession of pro* 
phets, that is, from Moses till after the Captivity, 
liad higher evidence of the trudi of dieir rdigioii, 
ih«i those had, who lived in the interval between 
#he last mentioned period, and the coming of 
Christ. And the first Christians had higher evi<> 
denceof the miracles wrought in attestation of 
CSifistianity, than what we iiave now. They had 
also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, 
peihaps of much greater force, in way of argument; 
than many think, of which we have very little re- 
maining; I mean the presumptive proof of its 
truth, from the influence wUch it Jiad upon the 
lives of tiie generality of its professois. And we, 
or future ages, may possibly have a pxoof of it, 
which tiiey could not have, from the conformity 
between the prophetic' history, and the state of 
the world, and of Christianity. And &rther : if 
we were to suppose the evidence, which some 
have of religion, to amount to littie more, than 
seeing that iC may be true ; but that they remain 
in great doubts and uncertainties about both its 
evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 
Concerning the rule of life ; others to have a full 
conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct 
knowledge of their duty ; and others severally to 
have all the intermediate degrees of reUgious light 
and evidence, which lie between these .t wo^-— if we 
|iutthe case, th^t, for the present, it was intended, 
revelation should be ho more than a small light, in 
the ihtdst of a world greatly overspread, notmth- 
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Stahdihg it, v^ith igrtbr^nce and rfatkhcss : thdt 
certain gliihm^riftg§ of this' |i^ht Shbuld extend, 
fend be directed, to rfeindtiS di^tferices, Ih such k 
thsihnisi As that thofee Who really partook of it should 
iiotdiscfelil fibin \?h*nbfe it ot-igitially fcame : that 
sfbnie, itf a nearer ^situafbh td it, shoifld have iU 
light bbscUi-ed, and, ifa dilfefehl Wip atid deg*egs, 
itftereeptfed : ittd th6t <«hers Shdlild bfe pl^td #ith. 
in its clearer ihfliWttcfej aiid hi thnch iridrfc eAliv^fl- 
ed', chfeii^ed, krid directfe^ by it \ but yet that evetl 
to thesfe it ishOuld b^ lio iildrfe thaii ^^ i light fehifiiitg 
iii ftdark i^kcet" all this Would ^be perfectly Uni* 
fd«h and bf 4 plete M^ith the eohduet ttf Pf oVidetiGe^ 
in the distrihptioh cff its Sthei^ Wehsings. If the 
fat- 1 of the ciisfe ^eilly mfe^ that s<)taie have received 
ild light kt all iVorii the SCriplUrfe } as many ages 
aild dtfUntriesid tJie heathen itrofrld: that dthers, 
thbugh they have, by ifteahs df it, had essential or 
natutal teligioti eafdt'ced upoii their conscietices^ 
yrt haTC liever bad the gj^nuilfe Scripturfe-revda- 
tiorii With its i-eal etideiiee, pirdpos^d to their con^ 
sideration ; and the ancient Pet^iaiis and taiodern 
Mahoihetans tri^y poUsibly bti instlin^ees df people in 
a iitiiatioit sottiewhat like to this: that othets^ 
though they have had the Scrtpture laid before 
them as df divine revelatidii^ yet have had it with 
the System and evidence ttf ChHiti^mty so inters 
jpdlated, the system so cohrupted^ thfe evidence so 
blendid with false miracles, as td leave the niind in 
the utmost doubtfulness aiid undemitity about the 
Whote ; which mssiy be the state df Some thought- 
ful ,mett in most of thdSe tiaiidiis Whd c^U them- 
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selves Christian : and, lastly, that others have had 
Christianity o^ered to th^m in its genuine simpli* 
city, and with its proper evidence, as persons in 
countries and churches qF civil and of Christian 
libttty ; but, however, that even these persons arc 
left in great ignorance in naany respects, and have 
by no means light afforded them enough to satisfy 
their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them in the 
careful discharge of it ; I say, if. we were to sup- 
pose this somewhat of a general true ^kcoount of the 
degrees of moral and religiouil light and evidence,* 
which were intended to be afforded mankind, and 
of what has Actually been and is their situation, in 
their moral and religious capacity ;* there wcMuld he 
nothing in all this ignorance^ dpubtfulnessi and 
uncertainty, in all these varieties, and supposed 
disadvantages of sotne in comparison of others, re- 
specting religion, but may be paralleled by mani- 
fest analogies in the natural di$pensations of Provi- 
dence at present, and considering ourselves merely 
in our temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this; or 
whieh would seem to bear hard upon the mpral ad* 
ministration in nature, if we would really keep in 
mind, that every one shall be dealt equitably with : 
instead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, 
after it is acknowledged in wor4s. All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this 
'i'^rious*economy of Providence, would be*lost; if 
wc would. keep in mind, that every meroiful allow- 
ance shall be made, and no more be required of any 
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one, than what miglit have been lequitebly expected 
of bim,i from the qircun)stance$ In ivhich he \vas 
placed ; and laot what might have been expectsed, 
had he been placed in other circumstances: i. e^ m 
Scriptiire^'langfiagey that; every man shall be *' ac- 
ceptol^ according to what he iW, not according i to 
what he had not*." ! This^^ however, doth riot Jay 
any meana imply^ jthat all persont$ condiition here 
is. equally advantageous with respect to futurity. 
And P«ividenre'a>dcsigning to place some in great- 
er, darkness with respect to religious knowledge, : is 
no more:a.yeasoa why they sliould not endeavour 
to. getipttt of thait darkness, and^ others to bring 
them 'dut of it, than why ighorant and slow people, 
in matters of ol^er knowledge^ shoqld not endea- 
vour t* learn," ori should not he . instructed. 

Itisoiotainreafion^di^.tQisuppose, that the same 
wise.iarid good principle, whatever it: wal^ which 
di^osed thd Author of niture tq make diiferent 
kinds and dtders of creatures, disposed him also to 
place creaturesof^ like kinds in diffident situations ; 
and tliat tlie saine principle which disposed him to 
make creaiiires 'of different moral capacities, dis- ^ 
posed him also to place creatures of Itke moral capa- 
cities, in different religion^ situations; and even the 
same creatures, in diiferent periods of their being. 
And the account or reason of this, ia also moal^ 
probably the account, why the constitution of things ' 
is such, as that ci^eaturea of moral natures or capa- ; 
cities, W a considerable part' of that duration in : 

*2 Cos. viij. 12. 
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which they are living agents^ are not at all stil^ts 
€}f mdrality and religion ; but gronr up to bo so^ 
and grow up to be do more and moiic, gr^dimlly 
from childhood to matare age. 

What* in pairticular, is the accoirat' or reason of 
these things we nmsfc be greatly in the dark, were 
it duly that we know SQ very littleievcn of our otvn 
case. Our present state m^y poseftbly be the coxv- 
setjuelicje of Mmewhat* past^ wbidi we ate wiv>lly 
ignorant of :'-as it has a refipreace to somewhat to 
come, bf whieh we kno# ^earce:any more.thsbi is 
Jiecessary for pfactice. A system^ et constitution, 
in.its nx)tion, implies variety; iffld so c^ooipiicated. 
an one a^ this World, very great variety. So that 
werl^ -reveiaition umvebs^l, yet .from ineir'id:diirer- . 
ent capacitiesof undetetadding^- from tbef difierent 
lengthsi of their lives^ their different edutalnonsl &ik1 
other cKternlil circUmstanCei» and from their dif- 
ference of temper, and bodily cdn^itutidB.; tfadr 
religions ^itufttions* would be widely difiemnt, and 
the disadvantage Of sotne in coinpartsoii of othei-s, 
perhaps, altogether as hiucb as at preient. And 
the true accounts whatever it be,, why niankind^ oi' 
such apart of ztiankind, are placed in tbisGoiidttion 
of ignorance, must be supposed afso the true ao- 
count of our &rther ignorance^ in not knowing tlie 
Tea9ons why, or whence it is^ that thqy are placed 
in this conditioii. But the following practical re- 
flectians may deserve' the serious consideration of 
those personi^, who think- the circumstances bf man- 
kind, or their own, in the forementioned respects, 
a ground of complaint 
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First, The eVidwce of religion not appearing ob- 
viousy may constitute one particular part of some 
men'3 trial in the religious sense ; as it gives scope 
for a virtuous exercise, or vicious neglect, of their 
iinderstan^jng, in examining or not examining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be, given, why. we may not be in a state of moral 
probation, with regard to the exercise of our un- 
derstanding upon the subject of religion, hs we are 
with regard to our behaviour in commoQ affairs. 
The former is a$ much a thing within our pow^r 
and choice as the latter. And I suppose it 13 tq be 
laid down for certain^ that the same character, th^ 
same inward principle, which, after a man is con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, i-enders hjm obe- 
dient to the precepts of it, would, were he not tbua 
convinced, set him about an examination of it, 
tipon its system and evidence being offered ^ his 
thoughts ; and that in the latter state» his exami 
nation would be with an impartiality, seriousness, 
and solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negligence, 
want of all serious concern, about a matter of such , 
a nature and such importance, when offered' to 
men's consideration! is, before a distinct convic- 
tion of its truth, as real immoral depravity and dis- 
soluteness, as neglect pf religious practice aft«r 
such convicti<m : so active solicitude about it, 9nd 
fair impartial con^devation of its. evid^ce before 
such conviction, is aa really an. exercise of amo- 
rally right teinper, as is religious picactice after. 
Thus^ that reUgicm is not intuitively true,' but a 



exertion of, and has ^. tendency to improve ip 
others : others, I say, tq >vhopa Qod has ^iforde4 
such conviction. Nay, considering the infii^ite 
importance of religion, revealed a^ well as ^at^ral, 
I thiQk it may be said in geperal, that whoever wiU 
weigh the matter thqrpiighly, may see there is nc^ 
near so much differenpe, as is commonly imagi|ied, 
between what oqght i^ reason to be the rule of life^ 
to those persQiis who ^rg fplly convinipec| of its trmthi, 
apd to those who have qnly a serious doubting ^ 
prehension that it m^y be trpe. Their bqpq% ^v^^ 
fears, and obligations, will be in varions degrees : 
but, as the subject-naatter of their hopes and fea^fs 
19 the ^me, so the subjppt-matter of thi^iy qt^lig^^ 
tion$, what th^y are bound to dp and to r^^ 
fvoni, i^ not so very unlike. 

Jt is to be observed farther, that^ frppi ^ c^rapr 
ter of understanding, or a situatipi^ of inflil^n^e in 
the worldt some person^ h^V? it in their pqw^r t^ 
dp infinitely piore harm or good,* by setting an ?ict 
ampl^ of prpfaneness and avowed disregard to ^U 
religion ; pr, on the contrary, of a seriqns, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, ^pd 
of a reverend regard tp it under this clqubtfulness, 
tbw they can 4o by acting well or ill in ^11 tbf 
cpnontpn intercourses an^ongst mankind ; and .con" 
s^quentjy they are most highly accountably for ^, 
beh^^vipur, which, they |nay easily fprpi^^, is of 
su?h importance, and in which there i^ ni|ost plainly 
SL right and a wrong; evfn admitting the evic^e^ice 
of religion tp be as doubtful as is pretendef^. 
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The ground of these observBtions, and that which 
renders them just and true, is, that doubting ne- 
cessarily implies some degree of evidence for that 
of which we doubt. For no person would be in 
doubt concerning the truth of a number of facts so 
and so circumstanced, which should accidentally 
come into his thoughts, and of which he had no 
evidence at all. And though in the c^e of an even 
chance, and where consequently we were in doubt, 
we should in common language say, that we had 
no evidence at all for either side ; yet that situation 
of things, ^hich renders it an even chance and no 
more, that such an event will happen, I'enders this 
case equivalent to all others, where there is such 
evidence on both sides of a question *, ^s leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in 
all these cases there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the other ; but there is (what is 
equivalent to) much more for either, than for the 
truth of a number of facts which come into one's 
thoughts at random. And thus, in all these cases, 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees 
of evidence ; as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who will a little at- 
tend to the nature of evidence, will easily carry this^ 
observation on, and see, that between no evidence 
at all, and that degree of it which affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree, which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And though we have 

* IntroductioB* 
I 
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not faculties to distinguish these degrees of evi- 
dence, with any sort of exactness ; yet, in propor- 
tion as they are discerned, they ought to influence 
our practice. For it is as real an imperfection in 
the moral character, not to be influenced in prac- 
tice by a lower degree of evidence when discerned, 
as it is, in the understanding, not to discern it. 
And as, in all subjects which men consider, they 
discern the lower as well as higher degrees of evi- 
dence, proportionably to their capacity of under- 
standing ; so, in practical subjects, they are influ- 
enced in practice, by the lower as well as higher 
degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honesty. And' as, in proportion to defects in the 
understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
when 'it is npt glaring, and are easily imposed upon 
in such cases : so, in proportion to the corruption 
of the heart, they seem capable of satisfying them- 
selves with having no regard in practice to evidence 
acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. Fr<Mii 
these things it must follow, that doubting concern- 
ing religion implies such a degree of evidence for 
it, as, joined with the consideration of its impor- 
tance, unquestionably lays men under the obliga- 
tions before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to 
it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly, The difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, which some complain of, is 
no more a just ground of complaint, than the ex- 
ternal circumstances of temptation, which others 
are placed in ; or than difficulties in the practice 
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of it, after a full conviction of its truth, Tcmpta- 
tioas render our state a more improving statfe of 
discipline*, than it would be otherwise: as they 
give occasion for a more attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, Vhich confirms and stiengthens 
it hrore, than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could; Now speculative difficulties are, in this 
respect, of the very same nature with these external 
temptations; For the evidence of religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, isj to some persons, a temptation 
to reject it, without any consideration at all ; and 
therefore requires such an attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, seriously ta consider that evi- 
dence, as there would be no occasion for, but for 
such temptation. And the supposed doubtfulness 
of its evidence, after it has been in some sort consi- 
dered, affords opportunity to an unfair mind of ex^ 
plaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, 
that evidence which it might see; and also for 
men's encouraging themselves in vice fron;i hopes 
of impunity, though they do clearly see thus much 
at least, that these hopes are uncertain : in like 
manner as the common temptation to many in^ 
stances of folly, which end iii temporal iniamy and 
ruin, is the ground for hope of not being detected, 
and of escaping with impunity ; i. e. the doubtful- 
ness of the proof beforehand, that such foolish be- 
haviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in. the evidence of 
religion calls for a more careful and attentive ex- 

^ Part I. chap. 5. 
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ercise of the virtuous principle, id fairly ykWing 
" themselves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, thoiigh doubtful ; and in practising con- 
scifntioiisly all virtuf, though under some uncer- 
tainty, whether the government in the universe may 
«ot possibly be such, as that vice may escape with 
impunity* And in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word the lesser allurements to wrong and 
difficulties in the discharge of our dutjit as well as 
the greater ones, temptation, I say, as such, and of 
every kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtu* 
ous efforts, additional to what would otherwise 
have been wanting, cannot but be an ftdditional 
discipline and improvement of virtue, as well as 
r probation of it, in the otber senses of that word *, 
So that the very same Account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a 
ipanner, as to require, in some, an attentive, soli- 
qitous, perhaps painful, exercise of their under- 
standing about it ; as why others. should be placed 
in such circumstances, as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth 
, of it, should require attention, solicitude, and pains: 
or, why appearing doubtfulness shonld be permitted 
Xo afford matter of temptation to some; as why ex-« 
t^rnal difficulties and allurements should be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation toothers. The 
same account also is to be given, why some should 
be exercised with temptations of both these kinds; 
as why others should be exercised with the latter 

* Part I. chap, iv.«& pijge 12S. 
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in siidi Vtery hig^b degree^) as sofneiidve beeny par- 
ticularly as the )>iitiiidve Gfaristians were. 

Noif dofes there appeat any absurdity iu suppo- 
sing, that the speculatit^ difficultly ift which the 
evidence oFrdigioii is intolted^ may make even due 
prtncjpiEtl pari of some perstms- trial. For, as the 
chief temptations of the generality of the. worid^ 
are^ the 'ordinary motives M injustice or imtestmn* 
ed plsasuref ; or^ to live in tlie neglect of religion 
from thfat fraihe of mind^ which renders many per- 
sons almost without feeling, asto any thing dis- 
tant, or which is not th^ object of their Sjinses : so 
there are other personb without this sliiallowiiess of 
tbniper, "persons of a^ deeper sense as to what id it|* 
vikible and future.; who not only see, buthtvea 
gdiii^ral pratitieal feeUng, that what \i to omne will 
be.prbsent, and^ that things are ti^t le^ real for 
their not being the objects of setose : and who, 
from iheir natural consititittion of. body and of 
temper, and from their elctemal condition, may 
have small temptatifms to behave ill, small difficul- 
ty in behaving Well, in the common course of life. 
Now^ when tbesd latter p^sons have a dikinct, full 
.(^rmviction of « the truth of religion, Without aity 
possible doubts or difficulties, the p^actide of it is 
to them anavoidable, unless they will do a constant 
violence to their own mindly ; and religion is scarce 
any toore a^disctpline to thetn, than it i^ to clt^a- 
tures in a state bf perfection. - Yet these petsons^ 
may possibly stand in need of moral discipline atid 
exercise in a higher degree, than they would have 
by such an easy practice of religion. Or it may 
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be requisite, for reasons unknown to us^ tfiat tfeey 
should give some farther manifestation * what is 
their moral character, to the creation of God, than 
^h a practice of it iwould be. TImis, in the great 
vaniety pf religious situations in which men are 
plldced, what constitutes, what chiefly and pecu- 
liarly constitutes the probation,, in all:senses,! of 
some persom, may. be ibe difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved : and jhtir princi- 
pal and: distinguished trial may be, how they, win 
behave under and: with respect to these difficulties* 
Circumstances in men*s situation in their temporfil 
capacity^ analogous in good measure to this, re- 
speQtiog . relrigi^n^ are to he observed. We find, 
some pers()n3 are placed in such a situation in the 
world, <is that their chief difficulty, with regard to 
conduct, is not the. doing what is prudent when it 
is known; for this, in numberless cases^ is as easy 
as the contrary : but to some, the. principal exer- 
cise is, recollection, and being upon their guard a- 
gainst deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about 
them ; ngainst. false appearances of reason and pru- 
dence. To persons in some situations, the. princi^^ 
pal e?:ercise; with respect to conduct, is attention, 
in order to inform themselves what is jproper, what 
is really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, 
that men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of re- 
ligion, is not owing to their neglects or prejudices ; 
it must be added, on the other hand, in all com- 

* p. 158. . 
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men reasoDj and as wh^t the. truth of th$ case 
plainly requires should be added, that such diissar 
tis&ction |>Qssibly may be. owing to thcfse^' [possi- 
bly piay %c men'i^ own fault For, 

If tlicre are any. persons, who never set them- 
selves heartily, and in earnest, to be infomied in 
religion; if there arq any, who secretly wkh it 
may not prove true ; and: are less attentive to evi^ 
dence than to diffieuities, and more to objections 
•than to what is said in anaw^r to them : these per* 
sons will scarce be thought in a likely way of see* 
ing the evidence of religion, though it were most 
certainly true, and capable of being ever. so fully 
proved^ If any accustom themselves to consider 
this subject usually in the way of mirth and, sport j 
if they attend to forms and representational and 
inadequate manners of expression, instead of the 
real things intended by thim (for signs often 
can be no more than inadequately expressive of 
the things signified) : or, if they substitute hu-^ 
man errors, in the room of divine truth ; why may 
not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seeing that evidence, which really is seen 
by ©thers ; as a like turn'of mind, with respect to 
matters of common speculation and practice, does, ' 
we find by experience, hinder them froip attaining 
that knowledge and right unders^nding, in mat- 
ters of common speculation and practice, which 
more fair and attentive minds attain to ? And the 
effect will be the same, whether their neglect of 
seriously considering the evidence of religion, and 
their indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed 
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ftotti HAeri ckte\^sUt9s, 0^ fr6<h tlwf gtbs&et viets ; 
or, i^ietber it be Dwing to thiiy that #<)tms, ^nA fi- 
garafive ttafaners of exf^/esskiti, ^ we|l ^ errot^, 
administer pccaSioiis of tidifcttle, v^When th* ihiiigh 
ititend^d, t»id the tinth itself/ Wi^iilid ttdt. Men 
may itidul^d a ludierou^ ttl¥n do fa^ sU^ l69e all 
senje «f Cdttduct ^tld pYtideticfe itt irtorldly ftifaifs, 
a^a C^M$ as it fteems,' toitnpair theif fatuity ^ 
i6nAim^ Atid iti g(ene)*aly teVity, carelefiBiiM^^ jSias'- 
sioti, atid prejudice, db^ hinder Us frdhibeitif ri^hfc- 
ly inlbniied, with fespefctto fc6iWndii things : and 
they May, in like hialtner, and peth^ps in some 
farther prdvidentidl itiaiiiier> wfth respeit to mbml 
and ftfligibus subjects : ttiay binder evidence from 
being laid before us/ and ftom being s^en if hen it 
is. The SfcHpture * does declate^ " that every one 
shili^itdt understand.'' And it make^ no difference 
by what providential conduct thi^ comes to pass : 
whether theevidehceof Christiahity was, original* 
ly and with desigti, put atid Icift so, as that those 
who ar€ desirous of evading moral obligations, 
should hot see it, and that honest-ttoinded persons 

* Da^* xii. 10. See also Is. xxix. 13^ 14. Matth. vL 523. and 
xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. Job. iii. 1$. Job. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 
14, and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. £ind tbat affectionate, as well 
as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, " He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." Grotius saw sd strongly t}ie 
thing idtended in these and other passages of Scriptare of the \jke 
sense^ as to say, that the proof ^ven us of ChristiaDity, was less 
than might have %een, for this very purpose : Ut it a sermo Evan-^ 
gelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quern ingenia sanabilia ejgplo- 
rarcntur, De Ver. R. C. L. 2. tot^•tlrds the end. 
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should: br^ whether it comes to pass by any other* 
ineaiid. 

Farther: The, general proof of natural religion 
and of Christianity, does, I thinks lie level to com- 
mon men ; even those, the greatest part of whose 
time, .from childhood to old age, is taken up with 
providing, for themselves and their families, the 
common conv€nie»jc<i8» perhaps necessaries of life 4 
those, » I mean, of .this rank, who ever think at all 
of asking rfter proofs w fittending to it. Common 
n>en, were they as. much in earnest about religion, ' 
33 about theil* temporal^affairs, are; capable of being 
convinced' upon real evidence, that there is a God 
who governs the world : and.thqrieel themselves 
to^bQ of amoral xt^ure^ and accountable creatureii 
4nd as Christianity entirely falls infwith this their 
natural s^nse of things ; so they are capable, not 
only, of being persuaded, but of being made to see, 
that there is evidenceof miracles wrought in attes- 
tation of it, and many appearing completions of* 
prophecy. But though this proof is real and con- 
clusive, yet it is liable, to objections, and may be 
run up into difficulties; which, however, persons 
who are capable, not only of talking of, but of 
really seeing,, are capable also of seeing through : 
i. €. nc>t of clearing up and answering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge we 
are not capable with respect to any one thing in na- 
ture ; but capable of seeing that the proof is not 
lost in these difficulties, or destroyed by these bb^ 
Jections. But then a thorough examination into 
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religion, with regard to these objections, which can* 
not be the business of every man, is a matter of 
pretty ilarge compass, antj, from the nature of. it, 
requires some knowledge, as well as time and atten* 
tion ; to see, how the evidence comes out, upon 
balancing one thing with another^ and 'what, upon 
the whole, is the amount of it^ ;Kaw, if persons 
who have picked up these objection S' from others, 
and take for granted they are of weight, upon the 
word of those from wliom they received them; or; 
by often retailing of them, come ta see, or fancy 
they see, them to be of weight :^ will not prepare 
themselves for sucii an examinilion, with- a C4)mp6^ 
tent degree o£ knowledge ; -orvwiH not* give tkdt 
time and attention to the subject, which, from' t^ 
nature of it, is necessary for attainitig such infor- 
mation : in this case, they must remain in doubt- 
fulness. Ignorance or error; in the same way a^ 
they must, with regard to comnion sciences, andK 
matters of common life, if they neglect the neces — 
sary means of being informed in them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a 
prince or common master were to send directions 
to a servant, he would take care, that they shouM 
always bear the certain marks, who they came from, 
and that their sense should be always plain : so as 
that there should be no possible doubt, if he could 
help it, concen|ing the authority or meaning of 
them. Now, the proper answer to all this kind of 
objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
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Hitn, who is the governor of the world : and paiv 
ttcttlarly that he does not afford us . such inforitaa- 
tion, with respect to our temporal affairs and iute* 
reatS) as experience abundantly: shews. However^ 
there is a full answer to this objection, from. the 
very naturelof religion. For, the reason why a 
prince would give his directions in this plain mau^ 
ner; is, that he absolutely desires? such an extei-n^l 
action, should be done, without concerning himself 
with the motive or principle upon which it' is. done; 
ij e. . he regards only the external event, or the 
thing's being done ; and not at all, properly $p€»k-. 
iiig^ the doing, of it, or the action. Whereas the 
whole of morality and religion consisting merely irj 
action itself, there is no sort of parallel between 
the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action ; i\ e. only to desire to e3c??rcisi^, <xv 
in any sense prove, the understanding or loyalty 
of a servant ; he would not always give his orders 
in such a plain manner. It may be proper to add, 
that the will of God, respecting morality and reli- 
gion, may be considered, either as absolute, or aS 
only conditional. If it be absolute, it can only be; 
thus, that we should act virtuously in such given 
circumstances ; not that we should be brought to 
act so, by his changing of our circumstances. And 
if God's will be thus absolute, then it is in our 
power, in the highest and strictest sense, to do <?r 
to contradict his will % which is a most weighty 
consideration. Or his will may be considered only 
as conditional, that if we act so and so, we shall 
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be rewarded; if othehvise, punished : of which 
conditional will of the Author of Nature, the whole 
constitution of it affords most certain instances. 

Upon the whole : that we are in a state of reli • 
gion necessarily implies, that we are in a state of 
probation: and the credibility of our. being at all 
in such a state being admitted, there seems no pe^ 
culiar difficulty in supposing our probation to be,. 
just as it is, in those respects which are above ob- 
jected against. There seems no pretence, from the 
reason of the thing, to say, that the trial cannot 
equitably be any thing, but whether persons will 
act suitably to certain infonnation, or such as ad-* 
mits no room for doubt ; so as that there can be 
no danger of miscarriage, but either from their not 
attending to what they certainly know, or from over- 
bearing passion hurrying them on to act contrary 
to it. For, since ignorance and doubt afford scope 
for probation in all senses, as really as intuitive, 
conviction or certainty ; and since the two former 
are to be put to the same account, as difficulties in: 
practice ; men's moral probation may also be, whe- " 
ther they will take due care to inform themselves / ^^ 

by impartial consideration, and afterwards whether 
they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And this, wc 
find by experience^ is frequently our probation *, 
in our temporal capacity. For, the information 
which we want with regard to our worldly.interests, 



* P. 48, 282, 286, 287. 
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id by no meg.ne always given us of course, without 
any care of emr own. And we are greatly liable to 
seif-deceit fcowi inwdrd secret prejudices, and also 
to the deceits of btfeers; So that to be able to judge 
what is the prudent part, often requires much arid 
difficult consideration. Then, after we have judged 
the very best we can, the evidence upon which we 
must act, if we will live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the consti- 
tution and course of the world in fact is such, as 
that want of impartial consideration what we' have 
to do, and venturing upon extravagant courses be- 
cause it is doubtful what will be the consequence, 
are often naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether 
as fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heedless in- 
attention to what we certainly know, or disregard- 
ing it from overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made, may well 
seem strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
men. But if the persons for whose sake they are 
made, think so ; persons who object as above, and 
throw off all regard ^ to religion under pretence of 
, want of evidence ; I desire them to consider again, 
whether their thinking so, be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious so- 
licitude about it, as even their state of scepticism 
does in all reason require ? It ought to be forced 
upon the reflection of these persons, that our na- 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the 
dailj' course of life, to act upon evidence much 
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lower than what^ is con)mbnly called probable ; to 
guard, not only against what we fully believe wiH 
but also against what we think it supposable may, 
happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the pro^ 
babihty is greatly s^ainst success, if it be credible^ 
that possibly we may succeed in them. 



CHAR VIL 

Of the particular EDidmct for Christianity. 

The presumptions against revelation, and objec- 
tions against the general scheme of Christianity, 
and particular things relating to it, being removed ; 
there remains to be considered, what positive evi-i 
dence we have for the truth of it : chiefly in order 
to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with 
regard to that evidence, and the objections against 
It: or to see what is, and is allowed to be, the 
plain natural rule of judgment and of action, in 
our temporal concerns, in cases where we have the 
same kind of evidence, and the same kind of ob- 
jections against it, that we have in the case before 
us. 

Now, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem 
to be several things of great weight, not reducible 
to the head, either of miracles, or the completion 
of prophecy, ill the common acceptation of the 
words. But these two are its direct arid fundamen- 
tal {iroofs: and those other things, however consi- 
derable they are, yet, ought never to be Urged 
apart from its direct proofs, but always to be join- 
ed wRh'Aem. 'Thus the evidence of Christianity 
Avill be ialbng series of tliliigs, reachbg, asitseem^i, 
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from the beginning of 'the world to the present 
time, of great variety and compass, taking in both 
the direct, and also the collaterial, proofs ; and 
making up> all of them together, one argument : 
the conviction prising from which kind of proof 
may be compared to what they call the effect in 
architecture or other works of art ; a result from a 
great number of • things so and so disposed, and 
taken into one view. I shall therefore, First, make 
some observations relating to miracles, and the ap- 
pearing completions of prophecy ; and consider 
what analogy suggests, in answer to the objections 
brought against this evidence. And, Secondly, 1 
shall endeavour to give some account of the gene- 
ral argument now mentioned, consisting both of 
the direct and collateral evidence, considered as 
making up one argument : this being the kind of 
proof, upon which we determine most questbns of 
' difficulty, concerning common facts, alleged to 
have happened or seemingly likely to happen ; es* 
pecially questions relating to conduct. 

First, I shall make some observations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity from miracles and 
prophecy, and upon the objections alleged against 
it. 

I. Now the following observations, relating to 
the historical evidence of miracles wrought in at- 
testation of Christianity, appear to be of great 
weight. = - * 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same bistor 
riqal evidence pf the miracles of Moses and of the 
prophets, as of the common civil hijstory qf Moses 
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and the kings of Israel ; or, as of the affairs oi 
the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
Acts aflfidrd ns the same historical evidence of the 
miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of the 
common matters related in them. This, indeed^ 
coidd not have been affirmed by any reasonable 
man, if the authors of these Books, like many other 
historians, Imd appeared to make an entertaining 
manner of writing their aim ; though they had in- 
terapiersed miracles in their works, at proper dis* 
tances and upon proper occasions. These might 
have animated a dull relation, amused the reader, 
and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given of them, as of the 
speeches and descriptions of such authors : the same 
account, in a manner, as is to be given, why the 
poets make use of wonders and prodigies. But the 
facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scripture, 
are related in plain unadorned narratives : and both 
of them appear, in all respects, to stand upon the 
same foot of historical evidence. Farther : some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of mira- 
cles folly sufficient to prove the truth of Christiani- 
ty, are quoted as genuine, from the age in which 
tbey are said to be written, down to the present : 
and no other parts of them, material in the present 
question, are omitted to be quoted in such manner, 
iis to afford any sort of proof of their not being ge- 
nuine. . And, as comn.on history, when called in 
question in any instance, may often be greatly 
confifmed by contemporary or subsequent events 
j»ore known and acknowledged ; and as the com- 
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on Scripture-history, like niauy others, is thas 
onfirmed : so likewise is the miraculous history of 
t, not only in particular instances, but in fi^enerat. 
for, the establishment of the Jewish and Christian 
religions, which were events contemporary with the 
miracles related to be wrought in attestation of 
both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
what we should have expected, upon supposition 
such miracles were really wrought to attest the truth 
of those religions. These miracles are a satisfac- 
tory account of those events : of which no other 
satisfactory account can be given ; nor any ac- 
count at all, but what is imaginary merely and in- 
vented. It is to be added, that the most obvious, 
the most easy and direct account of this history, 
how it came to be written and to be received in the 
world, as a true history, is, that it really is so :. 
nor can any other account of it be easy and direct. 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but 
very far fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and 
often is, the true account of a matter ; yet, it can- 
not be admitted on the authority of its being as- 
serted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence, prove no- 
thing, but tliat historical evidence is not demon- 
strative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture-history, in general, is to be 
admitted as an authentic genuine history, till some- 
what positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate it. 
But no man will deny the consequence to be, that it 
cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no authority, 
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titt it can be proved; to be of none ; even diough 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority were 
doubtful This evidence may be confronted by 
historical evidence on tl)e other side, if there be 
any t or general incredibility in the things related^ 
or inconsistence in the general turn of tlie history, 
would prove it to be of no authority. But since, 
upon the face of the matter, upon a first and gene^i 
ral vieM^, the appearance i$> that it is an authentic 
histoiy; it cannot be determined to be fictitious 
without some proof, that it is so* And the follow- 
ing observations, in support of these aqd coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity, 

2. The epistles of St Paul, from the nature of 
epistolary writing, and moreover, from several of 
them being written, not to particular persons, but 
to churches ; carry in them evidences of their be* 
ing genuine, beyond what can be in a mere histo*- 
rical nari-ative, left to the world at large. This 
evidence, joined with that which they have in com- 
mon wijih the rest of the New Testament, seems not 
to leave so much as any particular pretence for de- 
nying their genuineness, considered as an' ordinary 
matter of fact, or of criticism : I say particular 
pretence, for denying it ; because any single fact, 
©f such a kind and such antiquity, may have ge- 
neral doubts raised concerning it, from the very 
nature of human affairs and human testimony. 
There is also to be mentioned, a distinct and par« 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epistle 
irhiefly referred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; 
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from the manner iu which it is quoted hy Ctemens 
' RomanuSy in an epistle of his own to that churoh *^ 
Now, these epistles afford a proof of Christiaaity, 
detached from all others, which is, I thitiki a thing 
of weight; and also a proof of a nature and kind 
peculiar ,to itself. For, " v 

In them the author declares, that he received the 
gospel in general, and the institution of the com- 
munion in particular, not from the rest of the apos- 
tles, or jointly together with them, but alone, from 
Christ himself; whom he declares likewise, con- 
formably to thfe history in the Acts, that he saw 
after his ascension f. So that the testimony of St 
Paul is to be considered, as detached from that of 
the rest of the apostles* 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with 
a power of working miracles, as what M'^as publicly 
known to those very people, speaks of frequent and 
great variety of miraculous gifts as then subsisting 
in those very churches, to which he was writing ; 
which he was reproving for several irregularities ; 
and where he had personal opposers : he mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and without effort ; by way of reproof to those who 
had them, for their indecent use of them ; and by 
way of depreciating them, in comparison of .moral 
virtues : in short, he speaks to these churches, of 
these miraculous powers, in the mannet any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as 

* Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. « ^ 

t Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. 1 Con xv. a. i 
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lft!3ailiar,.;aqd a&*much kamvii in comiQon to them 
feotH, as any thing in theworid*. And this, z» 
hath been obs^ved by sdreral persons, is surely a 
vieyy considerable thing. ' v, / » . 
'^ Si ft is .an J acknowledged, historical fact, that 
-Christianity aflfered itself to the wprld^ and de- 
naanded tb bi? received, upon the allegation, i. e. 
as iunbJBlieTCr&rjrauld speak,, upon the pretence, of 
miracles, puWloly wrought to attest the truth of 
iti' in^uch an a^ ; and that it was actually recei-^ 
yfed' ty great numbers in that very agCj and upon' 
the;professed belief of the reality of these mir^cle& 
Afad; Ghrastknity; including the. dispensation of the 
Old Testamedt, • seems distinguished by this from 
all other religions. I mean, that this does not.q>- 
{iear to be the case with regard. to any other: for 
surely it will not be supposed to lie laponiany per- 
son, to provis by positive historical evidence, that 
it was not It does in no sort appear that Maho- 
metanism was first received in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miracles f, i. e. public ones : for, 
as revelation is itself miraculous, all pretence to it 
must necessarily imply some pretence of miracles* 
And it is a known fact, that it was immediately, 
at the very first, propagated by other means* And 
as particular institutions, whether in Paganism or 
Popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after 
those institutions had obtained, are not to the pur- 

* Rom. XV. 19. . 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10 — 28, &c. and Aap. xiii. 
1, 2, 8, and the whole xivth chap, 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13. Gal. 
5ii. 2, 5. 

t See the Koran, chap. xiii. and chap. xvii. 
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pose : so, were there what might be calkd historic* 
cal proof, that any of them were introdaeed by a 
supposed divine command, believed to be attested 
by miracles ; these would not be in any wise pa- 
rallel. For single things^of this sort are easy to be 
accounted for, after parties are formed and have 
power in their hands ; ai^d the leaders of them are 
in veneration with the multitude.; and political ia« 
terests are blended with religious claims, and reli* 
gious distinctions. But before any thing of this 
kind, for a few persons, and those of the lowest rank^ 
all at once, to bring over such great numbers to:a 
new rcligion, and get it to be receivied upon die 
particular evidence of miracles ; this.is^uite an**' 
other thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned^ 
taking in all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to 
the Christian religion. However, the fact itself 
is allowed, that Christianity obtained, i. e. was 
professed to be received in the world, upon the 
belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which 
it is said those miracles were wrought : or that this 
is what its first converts would have alleged, as the 
reason for their embracing it Now, certainly it 
is not to be supposed, that such numbers of men, 
in the most distant parts of the world, should for-* 
sake the religion of their country, in which they 
had been educated; separate themselves from theii^ 
friendSf particularly in theit festival shows and so- 
lemnities, to which the common people are so 
greatly addicted, and which were of a nature to 
engage them much more, than any thing of that 
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i^rt amongst us; and embrace a religion^ aiphich 
eould' not but expose them to many incomsenieii'* 
<i6s; ^ndiiKk^d must have been a giving^ Up ^the 
Widtl^ in ia "great degree, even fi^om the veryiirst, 
aild befol^ tthe empire engaged i& form* • agaiA«t 
them.: it canncrt; be suppose'd, that such: nunvbers 
should trfake^so^great, and, to say the least, so in- 
<;onvf&rent 9. eh&nge m their whole institution of 
llfe^ untess they Were really convinced of the truth 
of those liiirac^s, upon the knowledge or belief of 
ivhich, th€?y 'pfofesiied to make It And it will, I 
suppose, readily be- acknowledged, that the gene- 
rahty of the-fiist converts to Christiaiiitff, mqst 
have believed them : that as by becoming Chris*^ 
tiansthey decided to the -world, they were satis- 
fied of the truth of those miracles ; so this declara- 
tion was to be GrediA^ed. And this their testimony 
is tlie same kind pf evidence for those mii^cles, as 
if they had put it in writing, and these writings 
bad come down to us. Aild it is real evidence, be- 
cause it is of facts, which they had capacity and 
full opportunity to inform themselves of. It is also 
distinct from the direct or express historical evi- 
dence, though it is of the same kind : and it would 
be allowed to be distinct in all cases.> For, were a 
fact expressly related by one or more ancient his- 
torians, and disputed in after ages ; that this fact 
is acknowledged to have been believed, by great 
numbers of the age in which the historian says it 
was done, would be allowed an additional proof of 
such fact, quite distinct from the express testimony 
of the historian, l^he credulity of mankind is ac- 
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knowledged : and the suspicions of mankind ought, 
to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness 
even to believe, and greater still to practise, what 
makes against their interest. And it must parti*-- 
cularly be remembered, tliat education, and preju^ 
dice, and authority, were against Christianity, in 
the age I am speaking of. So that. the immediate 
conversion of such numbers is a real presumptioa 
of somewhat more than human in this matter : I 
say presumption, for it is not alleged as a proof, 
alone and by itself. Nor need any one of the 
things mentioned in this chapter be considered as 
a proof by itself: and yet all of them together may 
be one of the strongest. 

Upon the whole : as there is large historical evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantial, of miracles 
wrought in attestation of Christianity, collected by 
those who have writ upon the subject ; it lies upon 
unbelievers to shew, why this evidence is not to 
be credited. This wayof speaking is, I thinks 
just ; and what persons, who write in defence of re- 
ligion, naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such 
unspeakable importance, the prpper question is, 
not whom it lies upon, according to the rules of 
argument, to maintain or confute objections : but^ 
whether there really are any, against this evidence, 
sufficient, in reason, to destroy the credit of it 
However, unbelievers seem to take upon them the 
part of shewing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic peo- 
ple, in different ages iand countries, expose them- 
selves to the same difficulties which the primitive 
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Christians did; and are ready -to give up their 
lives, for the most idle follies imaginable. But it. 
is not very clear, to what purpose this objection is 
brought. For every one, surely, in every case, 
must distinguish between opinions and facts. And 
though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opi- 
nions, or of any opinions at all; yet, it is allowed, 
in all other cases, to be a proof of facts. And a 
person's laying down his life in attestation of facts 
or of opinions, is the strongest proof of his belie- 
ving them. And if the Apostles and their con- 
temporaries did believe the facts, in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and 
death ; this their belief, or rather knowledge, must 
be a proof of those facts : for they were such as 
came under the observation of their senses. And 
though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses.^f those facts, as were 
the Apostles and their contemporaries, had, how- 
ever, full opportunity to inform themselves, whe- 
ther they were true or not, and give equal proof 
of their believing them to be true. 
^ But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the 
evidence of testimony even for facts, in matters re- 
lating to religion : some seem to think, it totally 
and absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
upon this subject. And, indeed, the powers of 
enthusiasm, and of diseases, too, which operate in 
a like manner, are very wonderful, in particular 
instances. But if great numbers of men, not ap- 
pearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 

u 
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any peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that 
they saw and heard such things plainly with their 
eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in ear- 
nest : such testimony is evidence of the strongest 
kind we can have, for any matter of fact Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by 
incredibility in the things thus attested, or by con- 
trary testimony. And in an instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, how far such evidence could be account- 
ed for, by enthusiasm : for it seems as if no other 
imaginable account were to be given of it. But 
till such incredibility he shewn, or contrary testimo- 
ny produced, it cannot surely be expected, that so 
far fetched, so indirect and wonderfid an account 
of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; 
an accoimt so strange, that the generality of man- 
kind can scarce be made to understand what is 
meant by it : it cannot, I say, be expected ; that 
such account will be admitted of such evidence ; 
when there is this direct, easy, and obvious ac- 
count of it, that people really saw and heard a thing 
not incredible, which they affirm sincerely, and 
with full assurance, they did see and hear. Grant- 
ing then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly speaking)* 
an absurd, but a possible account of such testimo- 
ny ; it is manifest that the very mention of it goes 
upon the previous supposition, that the things so 
attested are incredible : and theiefore need not be 
considered, till they are shewn to be so. Much 
less need it be considered, after the contrary has 
been proved. And I think it has been piovedj^ to 
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fiill satisfaction, that there is no 'incredibility in a 
revelation, in general ; or in such an one as the 
Christian, in particular. However; as religion is 
supposed peculiarly liable to enthusiasm, it- may 
just be observed, that prejudices » almost without 
number and without name, romance, affectation, 
humour, a desire to engage attention or to surprise, 
the party-spirit, custom, little competitions, unac- 
countable likings and disUkings ; these influence 
men strongly in common matters. And as these 
prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon 
by the persons themselves who are influenced by 
them, they are to be considered as influences of a 
likfe kind to enthusiasm. Yet human testimony in 
common matters is naturally and justly believed 
notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of 
observation, that though it should be proved, that 
the apostles and first Christians could not, in some 
respects, be deceived themselves, and, in other re- 
spects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
pose upon the world ; yet, it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us : because they might still 
in part, i. e. in other respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and in part also designedly impose upon 
others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credi- 
ble, from that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real 
knavery, to be met with inthe same characters. 
And, I niust confess, I think the matter of fact 
contained in this observation upon mankind, is not 
to be denied ; and that somewhat very much a-kin 
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to it, is often supposed in Scripture as a very com- 
mon case, and most severely reproved. But it were 
to have been expected, that persons capable of ap- 
plying this observation as applied in th6 objection, 
might also frequently have met with the like mixt 
character, in instances where religion was quite 
out of the case. Tlie thing plainly is, that man- 
kind are naturally endued with reason, or a capa- 
city of distinguishing between truth and falsehood; 
and as naturally they are endued with veracity, or 
a r^ard to truth in what they say : but from many 
occasions, they are liable to be prejudiced, and 
biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of 
intending to deceive others, in every different de- 
gree : insomuch that, as we are all liable to be de- 
ceived by prejudice, so likewise it seems to be not 
an uncommon thing, for persons, who, from their 
. regard to truth, would not invent a lie entirely 
without any foundation at all, to propagate it with 
heightening circumstances, after it is once invent* 
ed and set agoing. And others, though they would 
not propagate a lie, yet, which is a lower degree 
of falsehood, will let it pass without contradiction. 
But notwithstanding all this, human testimony re- 
mains still a natural ground of assent ; and this as- 
sent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has hap- 
pened, theyjzc^ is, that mankind have, in different 
ages, been strangely deluded with pretences to mi- 
racles and wonders. But it is by no means to be 
admitted, that they have been oftener," or are at 
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all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable de- 
gree of historical evidence for miracles, which are, 
on all hands, acknowledged to be fabulous. But^ 
suppose there were evoh the like historical evidence ^ 
for these, to what there is for those alleged in proof 
of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed, 
but suppose this ; the consequence would not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. 
Nor is there a man in the world who, in coiUmon 
cases, would conclude thus. For what would such 
a conclusion really amount to but this, that evi- 
dence confuted by contrary evidence, or any way 
overbalanced? destroys ths credibility of other evi- 
dence, neither confuted, nor overbalanced ? To 
argue, that because there is, if there were, like 
evidence from testimony, for miracles acknow- 
ledged false, as for those in attestation of Christia- 
nity, therefore the evidence in the latter case is not 
to be credited ; this is the same as to argue, that if 
two men of equally good reputation had given^ evi- 
dence in diiferent cases no way connected, and 
one of them had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation 
that human creatures are so liable to be deceived, 
from enthusiasm in religion, and principles equiva- 
lent to enthusiasm in common matters, and in both 
from negligence; and that they are so capable of 
dishonestly endeavouring, to deceive others.; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony \xx 
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all cases, but does not destroy it in- any. And 
these things will appear, to difFerent men, to weak- 
en the evidence of testimony, in different de- 
grees: in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any 
way taken up, concerning tljp weakness, and negli- 
gence, and dishonesty of mankind ; or concerning 
the powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equiva- 
lent to it. But it seems to me, that people do not 
know what they say, who affirm these things to 
dcstnoy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can 
destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but 
a proof or probability, that persons are not compe^ 
tent judges of the facts to which they give testi- 
mony ; or that they are actually under some indi- 
rect influence in giving it, in such particular case^ 
Till this be made out, the Tia/wr^/ laws of human 
actions require, that testimony be admitted. It 
can never be sufficient to overthrow direct histori- 
cal evidence, indolently to say, that there are so 
many principles, from whence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves and disposed to deceive otheps^ 
especially in matters of religion, that one knows 
not what to believe. And it is surprising persons 
can help reflecting, that this very manner of speak- 
ing, supposes they are not satisfied that there is 
nothing in the evidence, of which they speak thus ; 
or that they can avoid observing, if they do make 
this reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very 
material one *. 

* See the foregoing chapter. 
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And over against all these objections, is to be 
set, the importance of Christianity, as what muat 
have engaged the attention of its first converts, so 
as to have rendered them tess liable tp be deceived 
from carelessness, than they would in common mat-, 
ters ; and likewise the strong obligations to veraci- 
ty, which their religion laid them under : so tjiat 
the first and, most obvious pj^esumption is, that.they 
could not be deceived themselves^ nor would de- 
ceive others. And this presumption in this degree, 
is peculiar to the testimony m'c hive been consider- 



ing. 



In argument, assertions Sre nothing in them- 
selves, and have an air of positiven.ess, which some- 
timies is not very easy. : yet they are necessary, and 
necessary to be repeated^ in order to connect a 
discourse, and distinctly to lay before the view of 
the reader, what is proposed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now, the conclusion from 
the foregoing observations is, I think, beyond all 
doubt, this : that unbelievers must be fo;-ced to ad- 
nfit the external evidence for Christianity, i. ,e.. the 
proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of real 
weight and vt^ry considerable ; though they cannot 
allow it to be sufficient, to convince them of the 
reality of those miracles. And as they must, in 
all reason, admit this ; so it seems to me, .that upon 
consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at a)l of the 
matter: in like manner as. persons, in many cases,, 
own, they see strong evidence from testimony, for 
the truth of things, which yet they cannot be con- 
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vinced are true : cases, suppose, where.there is con- 
trary testimony ; or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. 
But there is no testimony contrary to that which 
we have been considering : and it has been fiilly 
proved, that there is no incredibility, in Christia- 
nity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from pro- 
phecy, I shall only make some few general obser- 
vations, which are suggested by the Analogy of 
Nature, i. e. by the acknowledged natural rules of 
judging in common matters, concerning evidence 
of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part 
of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate 
the proof of foresight, arising from the appearing 
completion of those other parts which are under- 
stood. For the case is evidently the same, as if 
those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can 
scarce bring oneself to set down" an instance in 
common matters, to exemplify it. However, sup- 
pose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly ih plain 
words at length ; and that in the part one under- 
stood, there appeared mention of several known 
facts : it would never come into any man's thoughts 
to imagine, that if he understood the whole, per- 
haps be might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in 
this example, and the thing intended to be exem- 
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plified by it, our not understanding the whole (the 
whole suppose of a sentence or a paragraph) might 
fiometimes occasion a doubt, whether one under- 
stood the literal meaning of such a part : but this 
comes under another ^consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be 
incapable, for want of learning, or opportunities 
of inquiry, or from not having turned his studies 
this way, even so much as to judge, whether par- 
ticular prophecies have been throughout complete- 
ly fulfilled ; yet he may see, in general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very 
good ground, to be convinced of foresight more 
than human in such prophecies, and of such events 
being intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of the dcficieacies in civil his- 
tory, and the diiferent accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to sa- 
tisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history , 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled ; yet 
a very strong proof of foresight may arise, from 
that general completion of them, which is made 
out : as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the 
giver of prophecy intended should ever be aflfbrded 
by such parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to 
such and such events, is itself a proof, that it was 
intended, of them ; as the rules, by which we na- 
turally judge and determine, in common cases pa- 
rallel to this, will shew. This observation 1 make 
in _answer to the common objection against the ap- 
plication of the prophecies, that considering each 
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of them distinctly by itself, it does not at all ap- 
pear, that they were intended of those particular 
events, to which they are applied by Christians ; 
and therefore it is to be supposed, that, if they 
meant any thing, tliey were intended of other events 
unknown to us, and not of these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear 
ft great resemblance to prophecy, with respect to 
the matter before us : the mythological, and the 
satirical, where the satire is, to a certain degree, 
concealed. And a man might be assured, that he 
understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or morale 
merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
application, and that such a moral might naturally 
be deduced from it. And he might be fully as- 
sured, that such persons and events were intended 
in a satirical writing, merely from its being appli- 
cable to them. And, agreeably to the last obser- 
vation, he might be in a good measure satisfied of 
it, though he were not enough informed in affairs, 
or in the story of such persons, to understand half 
the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he under^ 
stood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these 
writings, would be greater or less, in proportion as 
he saw the general turn of them to be capable of 
such application ; and in proportion to the number 
of particular things capable of it. And thus, if a 
long series of prophecy is applicable to the present 
state of the church, and to the political situations 
of the kingdoms of the world, some thousand 
years after these prophecies were delivered, and a 
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long series of prophecy delivered before the coming 
of Christ is applicable to him ; these things are in 
themselves a proof, that the prophetic history was 
intended of him, and of those events : in propor- 
tion as the general turn of it is capable of such ap- 
plication, and to the number and variety of parti- 
cular prophecies capable of it. And, though in 
all just way of consideration, the appearing com- 
pletion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus 
explanatory of, and to determine their meaning ; 
yet it is to be remembered farther, that the ancient 
Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah before his 
coming, in much the same manner as Christians 
do now : and that the primitive Christians inter- 
preted the prophecies respecting the state of the 
church and of the world in the last ages, in the 
sense, which the event seems to confirm and verify. 
And from these things it may be made appear : 

3. That the shewing even to a high probability, 
if that could be, that the prophets thought of some 
other events, in such and such predictions, and not 
' those at all which Christians allege to be comple- 
tions of those predictions ; or that such and such 
prophecies are capable of being* applied to other 
events than those, to which Christians apply them 
— that this would not confute or destroy the force 
of the argument from prophecj^ even with regard 
to those very instances. For, observe how thife 
matter really is. If one knew such a person to be 
the sole author of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew 
the whole of what he intended in it ; one should be 
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assured or satisfied to siich degree, that cme knew 
the whole meaning of that book *. for the meaning 
of a book is nothing but the meaning of tlie an- 
thon But if one knew a person to have compiled 
a book out of memoirs, which he received from 
another, of vastly superior knowledge in the sub- 
ject of it, especially if it; were a book full of great 
intricacies and difliculties ; it would in no wise fol- 
low, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
from knowing the whole meaning of the compiler : 
for the original memoirs, i. e. the author of them, 
might have, and there would be no degree of pre- 
sumption, in many cases, against supposing him 
to have, some farther meaning than the compiler 
saw. To say then, that the Scriptures and the 
things contained in them can have no other or far- 
ther meaning, than those persons thought or had, 
who first recited or wrote them ; is evidently say- 
ing, that those persons were the original, proper, 
and sole authors of those books, i. e. that they arc 
not inspired : which is absurd, whilst the authori- 
ty of these books is under examination ; i, e. till 
you. have determined they are of no divine autho- 
rity at all. Till this be determined, it must in all 
reason be supposed, not indeed that they have, for 
this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have, some farther meaning than what 
the compilers saw or understood. And upon this 
supposition, it is supposeable also, that this farther 
meaning may be fulfilled. / Now, events corres- 
ponding to prophecies, interpreted in a different 
meaning from that, in which tlie prophets are sup- 
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posed to have understood them ; this affords, in a 
manner, the same proof, that this different sense 
was originally intended, as it would have afforded, ^ 
if the prophets had not understood their predictions 
in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the 
whole sense of them. And it has been already shewn, 
that the apparent completions of prophecy, must be 
allowed to be explanatory of its meaning. So that 
the question is, whether a series of prophecy has been 
fulfilled, in a natural or proper, «. e. in any real, 
sense of the words of it. For such completion is 
equally a proof of foresight more than human, whe- 
ther the prophets are, or are not, supposed to have 
understood it in a different sense. I say, supposed : 
for, tlK)ugh I think it clear, that the prophets did 
not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions ; it is another question, how far they thought 
they did, and in what sense they understood them. 
Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those 
persons busy themselves, who endeavour to prove 
that the prophetic history is applicable to events, 
of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it. I ndeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, 
might have answered some purpose ; for it might 
have prevented the expectation of any such farther 
completion. Thus, could Porphyry have shewn, 
that some principal parts of the book of Daniel, for 
instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of ^the latter ages, 
was applicable to events, which happened before* 
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or about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes ; this 
might have prevented them from expecting any 
farther completion of it And, unless there was 
then, as I think there must have been, external 
evidence concerning that book, more than is come 
down to us ; such a discovery might have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itself: 
considering the authority which our Saviour has 
given to the book of Daniel, and how much the 
general scheme of Christianity presupposes the 
truth of it. But even this discovery, had there been 
any such *, would be of very little weight with rea- 
sonable men. Now; if this passage, thus appli- 
cable to events before the age of Poiphyry, ap- 
pears to be applicable also to events, which suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of the Roman empire. I 
mention this, not at all as intending to insinuate, 
that the division of this empire into ten parts, for 
it plainly was divided into about that number, were, 
alone and by itself, of any moment in verifying 
the prophetic history : but only as an example of 
the thing 1 am speaking of. And thus upon the 
whole, the matter of enquiry evidently must be, as 
above put. Whether the prophecies are applicable, 
to Christ, and to the present state of the world and 

* It appears, that Perpliyry did nothing worth mentioning in 
this way. For Jcrom on the place says : Duas poster iores bestias 
— i?i tmo Maccdonum regno pojiit. And as to the ten kings ; De- 
cern reges cjiumerat, qui Juerunt sccvissimi : ipsosqtte reges nan 
uniusponit regni, verbi gratiay MacedonicCy Syrixy Asiccy et JEgyptii 
^ed de diversis regnis vnvm efficit regum ordinem. And in this 
way of interpretation, any thing may be made of any thing. 
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of the church ; applicable in such a degree, as to 
imply foresight : not whether they are capable of 
any other application ; though I know no preten<;5e 
for saying, the general turn of them is capable of 
any other. 

These observation^ are, I think, just ; and the 
evidence referred to in them, real : though there 
may be pebplq who will not accept of such imper-r 
feet information from Scripture. Some top have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, per- 
haps perplexity, and which is much of a different 
sort from what they expected. And it plainly re- 
quires a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond 
what every one has, for a man to say, not to the 
world, but to himself, that there is a real appear- 
ance of somewhat of great weight in this matter, 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy himself 
about it; but it shall have its influence upon him, 
in proportion to its appearing reality and weight 
It is much more easy, and more falls in with the 
negligence, presumption, and wilfulness of the 
generality, to determine at once, witli a decisive 
air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices arising 
from that absolute contempt and scorn, with which 
this evidence is treated in the world, I do not 
mention. For what indeed can be said to persona, 
who are weak enough in their understandings, to 
think this any presumption against it ; or, if they 
do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to 
be influenced by such prejudices, upon .such a sub* 
ject? 
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I shall now, secondly, endeavour to give some 
account of the general argument for the truth of 
Christianity, consisting both of the direct and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, considered as making up 
one argument. Indeed to state and examine this 
argument fully, would be a work much beyond the 
compass of this whole treatise : nor is so much as 
a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief ac- 
count of it given. For it is the kind of evidence, 
upon which most questions of difficulty, in com- 
mon practice, are determined : evidence arising 
from various coincidences, which support and con- 
firm each other, and in this manner prove, with 
more or less certainty, the point under considera- 
tion. And I chuse to do it also : First, because it 
seems to be of the greatest importance, and not 
duly attended to by every one, that the proof of 
revelation is, not some direct and express things 
only, but a great variety of circumstantial things 
also ; and that though each of these direct and cir- 
cumstantial things, is indeed to be considered sejDa- 
rately, yetthey are afterwards to be joined together; 
for that the proper force of the evidence consists 
in the result of those several things, considered in 
their respects to each other, and united into one 
view : and in the next place, because it seems to 
nic, that the matters of fact here set down, which 
arc acknowledged by unbelievers, must be ac- 
knowledged by them also to contain together a 
degree of evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay these several things before thenv 
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selves distinctly, and then with attention consider 
theiii together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
themj to which we are familiarised. For being 
familiarised to the cursory thought of things, as 
really hinders the weight of them from being seen, 
as from having its due influence upon practice. 
The thing asserted, and the truth of which is 
to be enquired into, is this: that over and above 
our reason and affections, which God has given us 
for the information of our judgment and the con- 
duct of our lives, lie has also, by external revela- 
tion, given us an account of himself and his moral 
gcrv'ernment over the world, implying a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; i. e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion : for natural religion 
may be externally * revealed by God, as the igno- 
rant may be taught it by mankind their fellow- 
•creatures — that God, I say, has given us the evi- 
dence of revelation, as well as the evMeuce of rea- 
son, to ascertain this moral system; together with 
an account of a particular dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which reason could no way have discovered, 
and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it, for the recovery of mankind out of their present 
wretched condition, and raising them to the perfec- 
^ tion and final happiness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may 
be considered as wholly historical. For prophecy 
is nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass : doctrines also are matters of fact : 

, * P. ISO, &<;. 
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and precepts come under the same notion. And 

the general design of Scripture, which contains in 

it this revelation, thus considered as historical, 

may be said to be, to give us an account of the 

world, in this one single view, as God's world : by 

which it appears essentially distinguished from all 

other books, so far as I have found, except such as 

are copied from it. It begins with an account of 

God's creation of the world, in order to ascertain, 

and distinguish from all others, who is the object 

of our worship, by what he has done : in order to 

ascertain, who he is, concerning whose providence,^ 

commands, promises, and threateuings, this sacred 

book> all along, treats ; the Maker and proprietor 

of the world, he whose creatures we are, the God 

of nature : in order likewise to distinguish him from 

the idols of the nations, which are either imaginary 

beings, i. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that 

creation, the historical relation of which is here 

given. And St. John, not improbably, with an 

eye to this Mosaic account of the. creation, begins, 

his gospel with an account of our Saviour's pre- 

existence, and that, ** all things were made by hini ; 

and without him was not any thing made that W2A 

made *: *' agreeably to the doctrine of St. Paul, that 

^* God created all things by Jesus Christ f." This 

being premised, the Scripture, taken together, seems 

to profess to contain a kind of an abridgment of the 

history of the world, in theviewjust now mentioned: 

tluit is, a general account of the condition of religioa 

* Joh. i. S. t Ppli. >". 9' 
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and its professors, during the continuance of that 
apostacy from God, and state of wickedness, which 
it every where supposes the world to lie in. And 
this account of the state of religion, carries with it 
some brief account of the political state of things, 
as religion is affected by it. Revelation indeed 
considers the common affairs of this world, and. 
what is going on in it, as a mere scene of distrac- 
tion ; and cannot be supposed to concern itself 
with' foretelling, at what time, Rome or Babylon or 
Greece, or any particular place, should be the most 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, 
which all places equally aspire to be ; canijot, I 
say, be supposed to give any account of this \yild 
scene for its own sake. But it seems to contain 
some very general account of the chief governments 
of the world, as- the general state of religion has 
been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the 
first tiansgression, and during the whole interval 
of the world's continuing in its present state, to 
a certain future period, spoken of both in the Old 
and ^New Testament,. very distinctly, and in great 
variety of expression : " The times of the restitution 
of all things * ;" when *' the mystery of God shall be 
finished^ as he hath declared to his servants th^ 
prophets \ :" when " the God of heaven shall set up 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed : and 
the kingdom shall not be left to other people :(:," as 
it is represented to be during this apostacy, but 
*' judgment shall be given to the saints Ij," and " they 

*Actsiii. 21. fRev, X. 7. t Dan. ii. J Dan. vii. 22, 
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shall reign *: and the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 

ofthe most High t." 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would 
remark, how great a length of time, the whole re- 
lation takes upi near six thousand years of which 
are past: and how great a variety of things it 
treats of; the natural and moral system or history of 
the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and evidently 
written in a rude and unlearned age ; and in sub^ 
sequent books, the various common and prophe- 
tic history, and the particular dispensation of 
Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of 
what is capable of being confuted, either from rea- 
son, or froin common history^ or from any incon- 
sistence in its several parts. And it is a thing 
which ' deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some, imagine, the supposed doubtfulness 
of the evidence for revelation implies a positive ar- 
gument that it is not true ; it appears, on the con- 
tiary, to imply a positive argument that it is true. 
For, could any common relation, of such antiquity, 
extent, ^nd variety (for in these things the stress 
of what I am now observing lies) be proposed to 
the examination of the world : that it could not, 
in an age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, 
or shewn to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction 

* ^cv. + Dan. yii. 
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of reasonable men ; this would be thouglit a strong 
presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must 
be a proof of it, just in proportion to the probabiU- 
ty, tliat if it were false, it might be shewn to be so : 
and this, I think, is scarce pretended to be shewn, 
but upon principles and in ways of arguing, which 
have been clearly obviated *. Nor does it at all ap- 
pear, that any set of m.en who believe natural religir 
on^ are of the opinion, that Christianity has beea 
thus confuted. But to proceed : 
: Toother with the moral system of the world, the 
OldrTeatament contains a chronological account of 
the beginning 6f it, and from thence, an unbroken 
genealogy of mankmd for many ages before com- 
mon history begins ; and carried on as muchfarther, 
aa to make up a continued thread of history of the 
length of between three and four thousand years. It- 
contains an account of God's making a covenant 
with a particular nation, that they should be his 
people, and he would be their God, in a peculiar 
sense; of his often interposing miraculously in 
their affairs ; giving them the promise, and, long 
after, the possession, of a particular country j as- 
suring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the 
idols which the rest of the world worshipped, and 
obey his commands ; and threatening them with un- 
exampled punishments^ if they disobeyed him, and 
fell intd the general idolatry : insomuch that this 
one nation should coni:inue to be the observation 

' * Ch. ii, iii. d:c: 
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and the wonder of all the world. It declares parti- 
cularly, that " God would scatter them among all 
people, from one end of the earth unto theother :'* but 
that *^ when they should return unto the Lord their 
God, he would have compassion upon them^ and 
gather them, from all- the nations, whither he had 
scattered them :" that '^ Israel should be saved in 
the Lord, \vith an everlasting salvation ; and not be 
ashamed or confounded, world without end." And 
as some of these promises are conditional, others 
are as absolute, as any thing can be expressed : tliat 
the time should come, when *' the people should be 
all righteous, and inherit the land for ever :" that 
"though God would make a full end of all nation^ 
whither he had scattered them, yet would he not make 
a full end of them:" that ^*he would brhig ^gain 
the captivity of his people Israel, and plant them 
upon their land, and they should be no more pul- 
led up out of their land :" that " the seed of Israel 
should not cease' from being a nation for ever *." It 
foretells, that God would raise them up a particular 
person, in whom all his promises should finally be 
fulfilled ; the Messiah, who should be, in an high 
and eminent sense, their anointed Prince and Savi- 
^ our« This was foretold in such a manner, as raised 
a general expectation of such a person in the nation, 
as appears from the New Testament, and is an ac- 
knowledged fact ; an expectation of his coming at 
such a particular time, before any one appeared, 

♦ Deut. xxviii. 64. Ch. xxx. 2. 3. Is. xlv. 17. Ch. Ix. 21. 
jcr. x.xx. 11. Ch. xlvi. 28. Amos, ix, 15. Jer, xxxi. 36. 
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claiming to be that person, and when there wasna 
ground for such an expectation but from the pro- 
phecies : which expedtation, therefore, must in all 
reason be presumed to be explanatory of those pro- 
phecies, if there were any doubt about their mean- 
ing. It seems moreover to foretell, that this per- 
son should be rejected by that nation, to whom he 
had been so long promised, and though he was so 
much desired by them*. And it expressly fore- 
tells, that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; 
and even that the completion of the scheme, con*- 
tained in this book, and then begun, and in its 
progress, should be somewhat so great, that, in com^- 
parison with it, the restoration of the Jews alone 
would be but of small account. '* It is a light 
thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel : I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that tl>ou mayst be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth." And, ''In the last days, the moun- 
tain of the Lord's house shall be established in the 
top of themountainSy and shall be exalted above 
the hills ; and all nations shall jBow into it— for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. And be shall judge 
among the nations— and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day, apd the idols he shall utterly 
' abolish f." The Scripture farther contains an ac- 

♦ Is. viii. 14, 15- Ch. xlix. 5. Ch. liii. Mai. i. 10. 11. and 
Ch. ill. 
t Is* xlix. 6. -Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mai. i. 11. T(r 
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CQunt, that. at the time the Messiah was expected, 
a person rose up, in this nation, claiming, to be that 
Messiah, to be the person, whom all the prophecies 
referred to, and in whom they should center : that 
he spent some years in a continued cburse of mira- 
culous work; and endued his. immediate disciples 
and followers with a power of doing the same, a& 
a proof of the truth of, that religion, which he com- 
missioned them to publiish : that, invested with this 
authority and power, they madie numerous converts 
in the remotest countries, and settled and establish- 
ed "his religion in the world ; to the end of which, 
the Scripture professes to give a prophetic ac- 
count of the state of this religion amongst man- 
kind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of 
history, to have all this related to him, out of the 
Scripture. Or suppose such an one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, even its 
civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an intire invention ; 
and to ask, What truth was in it, and whether the 
revelation here related, was real or a fiction ? And 
instead of a direct answer, suppose him, all at once, 
to be told the following confest facts ; and then to 
unite tlicm into one view. 



which, must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, seve- 
ral in the New Testament, an(J very maiiy in the Old ; which 
describe what shall be the completion of the revealed plan of. 
Providence. 
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proof of religion from reafion ; any more than, the 
proof of Euclid's Elements is destroyed^ by a man^s 
knowing or thinking, that he should, never have 
seen the truth of the several piopositions. contain- 
ed in it, nor had those propositions cpihe into his 
thoughts, but for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in 
the next place, infonned, of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of the first parts of this book : and that its 
chronology, its account of the time when, the earth, 
and the several parts 'of it, were first peopled with 
human creatures^ is no way contradicted, but- is 
really confirmed, by the natural and dvil history 
of the world, collected from common histodaBSn 
from the state of the earth,, andfrdm tJ)e late iQ*vefl- 
tion of ^ arts, and sciences. And as the Scripture 
contains an unbroken tihread of . comnion and civil 
histoxy, from the creation, to. the captivity/ ;for be- 
tween three and four • thousand . years : let the per- 
son we are speaking of be told in the. next piac^ 
that this general .histjory, as it is not contradicted, 
but is confirmed* by profene history as much, as 
diere would be reason to expect, uJ>on supposition 
of its truth 7 so there is nothing in the whole his- 
tory itself,, to give any reasonat)le ground' of suspi- 
cion, of its not being, in thegeneml, a faithful 
and literally tme genealogy ff men, and series of 
things. I speak here only of thd common' Scrip- 
ture-history, or of the course of ordinary events re- 
lated in it ; as distinguished from miracles, and 
from the prophetic history. In all' the Scripture- 
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narrations of this kind, following events arise out 
of foregoiiig ones, as in all other histories. There 
appears nothing related as done in any age, not 
conformable to the manners of that age : nothing 
in the account of a succeeding age, which, one 
would say, could not be true, or was improbable, 
from the account of things in the preceding one*- 
There is nothing in the characters, which would 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the 
internal marks imaginable of their bping real. It 
i« to be added also, that mere genealogies, bare 
narratives of the number of ' years, which per- 
sons called by such and such names lived, do 
not carry the fece of fiction ; perhaps do carry 
some presumption of Veracity : and all unadorned 
narratives, which have nothing to surprise, may 
be thought to carry somewhat of the like presump- 
tion too. And the domestic and the political 
history is plainly credible. There may be incidents , 
in Scripture, which, taken alone in the naked way 
they are told, may appear strange ; especially to 
persons of other manners,* temper, education : but 
there are also incidents of undoubted truth, in 
many or most persons lives, which, in the same 
circumstances, would appear to the full as strange. 
There may be mistakes of transcribers, there may 
be other real or seeming mistakes, not easy to be 
particularly accounted for : but there are certainly 
no more things of this kind in the Scripture, tlian 
what were to have been expected in books of 
such antiquity ; and nothing, in any wise, suffi- 
cient to discredit the general narrative. Now, 'that 
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proof of religion from reason; any more thaiL the 
proof of Euclid's Elements- is destroyed^, by a man's 
knowing or blinking, that he should, ttevfir have 
seen the truth of the several piopositions. contain- 
ed in itj nor had those propositions cpihe into his 
thoughts, but for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in 
the next place, informed) of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of the first parts of this book : and that its 
chronology, its account of the time when) the earth, 
and the seveml parts'of it, were first peopled with 
human creatures^ is no way contradicted, but is 
rcally confiimed, by the natural and civil history 
of the world, collected from common histonanSi^ 
from the state of the earth,, and from the late iij'ven- 
tion of ^ arts and sciences. And as the Scripture 
contains an unbroken thread of common and civil 
history, from the creation to' the captivity, ifon be- 
tween three and four thousand years: let the per- 
son we are speaking of be told in the next pl^^e^ 
that this generahhistwry, as it is not contradicted^ 
but is confimved by profene history as much as 
there would be reason to expect, u|>on supposition 
of its truth'} so there is nothing in the whole his- 
tory itselfy to give any i-easouabie ground of suspi- 
cion, of its not being, in the general, a faithfiil 
and literally tme genealogy of men, antl scries of 
things. I speak here only of the cdm mog^ S i 
ture-history, or of the course of ord" 
lated in it ; as distinguished f 
from the prophetic histoiy. 
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bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. 
. And whilst they were under their own kings, in 
their own country, a total apostacy from God 
would have been the dissolution of their whole 
government. They, in such a sense, nationally 
acknowledged and worshipped the Maker of hea- 
ven and earth, when the rest of the world were 
sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the 
peculiar people of God. And this so remarkable 
an establishment and preservation of 'natural reli- 
gion amongst them, seems to add some peculiar 
credibility to the historical evidence for the mira- 
cle*s of Moses and the Prophets : because these 
miracles are a full satisfactory account of this event, 
which plainly wants to be accounted for, and can- 
not otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of 
history, be acquainted farther, that one claiming 
to be the Messiah, of JcM^ish extraction, rose up at 
the time when this nation, from the prophecies 
above-mentioned, expected the Messiah : that he 
was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the di- 
rection of their rulers : that in the course of a very 
few years, he was believed on and acknowledged 
as the promised Messiah, by great numbers among 
the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, ftt not upon the evidence of pfophecy, but 
of miracles *, of which miracles ^^nehave also strong 

* P. 301, &c. 
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historical evidence ; (by which I mean here no 
jnore than must be acknowledged by unbelievers ; 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our *evi- 
<lence of miracles wrought in proof of Christiani- 
ty * :) that this religion approving itself to the rea- 
son of mankind, and carrying its own evidence 
-with it/ so far as reason is a judge of its system, 
and being no way contrary to reason in those 
parts of it which require to be believed upon the 
mere authority of its author ; that this religion, I 
say, gradually spread and supported itself, for 
some hundred years, not only without any assist- 
ance frrtii temporal power, but under constant 
discouragements, and often the bitterest persecu- 
tions from it ; and then became the religion of the 
^vorld : that in the mean time, the Jewish nation 
and government were destroyed, in a very remark- 
able manner, and the people carried away captive 
and dispersed through the most distant countries ; 
in which state of dispersion they have remained 
fifteen hundred years : and that they remain a nu- 
merous people, united amongst themselves, and 
distinguished from the rest of the world, as they 
were in the days of Moses, by the profession of 
his law ; and everywhere looked upon in a manner, 
which one scarce knows how distinctly to express, 
hut in these- words- of the prophetic account of it, 
given so many ages before it came to pass ; '* Thou 

• P. 310. kcr 
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shalt become an astonislmient, a proverb, and a by *- 
worcji, among all nations ivhither the Lord shall 
lead thee *.'* 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the 
Jews remaining a distinct people in their disper- 
sion, and the confirmation which this event appears 
to give to the truth of revelation ; may be thought 
to be answered, by their religion's forbidding them 
inter-marriages with those of any other, and pre- 
scribing them a great many peculiarities in their 
food, by which they are debarred from the means, 
of incorporating with the people in whose coun- 
tries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfactory 
account of that which it pretends to account fon 
But what does it pretend to account for ? The cor- 
respondence between this event and the prophecies; 
t>r the coincidence of both, with a long dispensation 
of Providence of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly ? No. It is only the event itself, 
which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which 
single event taken alone„ abstracted from all such 
correspondence and coincidence, perhaps would 
not have appeared miraculous : but that'correspon- 
dence and coincidence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concur- 
rence of our Saviour's being born at Bethlehem, 
with a long foregoing series of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, the series of 
prophecy, and other coincidences, and the event, 
^eing admitted : though the event itself, his birth 
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at tliat place, appears to have been brought about 
in a natural way ; of which, however, no one can 
be certain. 

And a^ several of these events seem, in some de- 
gree expressly, to have verified the prophetic his- 
tory already : so likewise they may be considered 
farther, as having a peculiar aspect towards the 
full^ completion of it; as affording some presump- 
tion that the whole of it shall, one time or other, 
be fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so 
wonderfully preserved in their long and. wide dis- 
persion; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of 
some prophecies, but is now mentioned only as 
looking forward to somewhat yet to come; that na- 
tural religion came forth from Judea, and spread, 
in the degree it has done over the world, before 
lost in idolatry ; which, together with some other 
things, have distinguished that very place, in like 
manner, as the people of it are distinguished : that 
this great change of religion over the earth, was 
brought about under the profession and acknow- 
ledgment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah : 
things of this kind ' naturally turn the thoughts of 
serious men towards the full completion of the pro- 
phetic history, concerning the final restoration of 
that people ; concerning the establishment of the 
ev^erlasting kingdom among them, the kingdom 
of the Messiah ; and the future state of the world, 
under this sacred government. Such circumstan-. 
ces and eyeuts compared with these prophecies^ 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I 
think, be spoken of as nothing in the argument, 
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by a ^person upon his first being informed of them. 
They fall in with the prophetic history of things 
still future, give it some additional credibility, have 
the appearance of being somewhat in order to 
thfe full completion of it. ; 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, 
and great calnmess and consideration^ to be able 
to judge,^ thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, from that part of the prophetic 
history, which relates to the situation of the king- 
doms of the world, and to the state of the church, 
from the establishment of Christianity to the pre- 
sent time. But it appears, from a general view of 
it, to be very material. And those persons who 
have thoroughly examined it, and some of them 
were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capaci- 
ties^ and least liable to imputations of prejudice, 
insist upon it as determinately conqlusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect the passages above-mentioned out 
of Scripture, without knowing but that the whole 
was a late fiction, then to be informed of the cor- 
respondent facts now mentioned, arid to unite 
them all into one view:- that the profession and 
establishment of natural religion in the world, is 
greatly owing, in different ways, to this book, and 
the supposed revelation which it contains ; that it 
is^ acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity; 
that its chronology and common history are entire- 
ly credible ; that this antient nation, the Jews, of 
whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in fact, 
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the |»eople of God, in a distinguished sense ; that^ 
as thefe was a national expectation amongst theni) 
ntised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear 
at such a time, so one at this time appeared claim- 
ing* to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by 
this nation; but received by the Gep tiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; 
that the religion he taught supported itself Under 
the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at 
length became the religion of the world ; that in 
the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly de-* 
stroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they have 
temained a distinct numerous people fof so many 
centuries, even to this day ; which not only ap* 
pears to be the express completion of several pro^ 
phecies cpncemirig them ; but also renders it, as 
one may speak, a visible and easy possibility,, that 
the promiseis; made to tl^em as a nation, may yet 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, 
let the person we ha\e been supposing^ add, as I 
think lie ought, whether every one will allow it or 
no^ the obvious appearances which there are, of 
the state of the world, in other respects, besides 
what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
Church, having so long answered, and still answer** 
ing to the prophetic history* Suppose, I say, 
these facts set over against the things before men^ 
tioned out of the Scripture, and seriously compa- 
red with them ; the joint view of both together, 
must;^ I thinkji appear of very great weight tp ^ 
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cbmiderate reasonable persoil : of much gfeater 
indeed) upoa having them fir$t laid before him, 
than is easy for us,- who are 4o familiaHs^d to them, 
to conceive, without some particular attention for 
that purpose. - 

All these things, and the several particulars con- 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and 
most thoroughly examined into ; that the weight of 
each may be judged of, upon such examination, 
and such conclusion dra^n as results from their 
united force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone. no. farther than tp $hoMr, that 
the general imperfect view, of .thejm jiPW given, thf 
confest historical eYideiice for miracles, and the 
many obvious, appeadng eomplftipnd of .prophecy, 
together with the. collateral things * here mention- 
ed, and there are several others of the like sort; 
that all this together, which, being fact, must be 
acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real 
evidence of somewhat more than human in this 
matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless jnen, who have been accustomed only 
to transient and partial views of il^ .<5^u ipaagine; 
and indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon^ And 
thesie things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers. For though they may say, that 
the historical evidence of miracles, wrought in at- 
testation of Christianity, is not sufficient to con- 

^ * All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not re* 
ducible to the head of certain miracles, or determinate comple- 
tions of prophecy. See pp, 295, 296. 
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vince them, that such miracles were really wrought; 
they cannot deny, that there is such historical 
evidence, it being a known matter of fact that 
there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident; but 
there are many instances in which such conformi- 
ty itself cannot be denied. They may say, with 
regard to such kind of collateral things as those 
above-mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
without meaning, will have a meaning found in 
them by fanciful people : and that such as are 
fanciful in any one certain way will make ' out 
a thousand coincidences, which seem to favour 
their peculiar follies. Men, I say, may talk 
thus: but no one 'who is serious, can possibly 
think these things to be nothing, if he considers 
the importance of collateral things, and even of 
lesser circumstances, in the evidence of probabili- 
ty, as distinguished, in nature, from the evidence 
of demonstration. In many cases, indeed, it seems 
to require the truest judgment, to determine with 
exactness the weight of circumstantial evidence : 
but it is very often altogether as convincing, as 
that which is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christiani- 
ty, considered as making one argument, may also 
serve to recommend to serious persons^ to set down 
every thing, which they think may be of any real 
weight at all in proof of it, and particularly the 
many seeming completions of prophecy : and they 
will find,;- that, judging by the natural rules, by 
which we judge of probable eyidence in common 
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matters, they amount to a much higher degree of 
proof, upon such a joint review, than could be sup- 
posed upon considering them separately, at different 
times ; how strong soeven the proof might before 
appear to 4;hem, upon such separate views of it. 
For probable proofs, by being added, not pnly in- 
crease the evidence, but multiply it. Nor should 
I dissuade any one from setting down, what he 
thought taade for the contrary side. But then it is 
to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one 
side, may be, in its consequences, much more 
dangerous, #ian a mistake on the other. And 
what course is most safe, and what most danger- 
ous, is a consideration thought very material, 
when we deliberate, not concerning events, but 
coucerning conduct in our temporal affairs. To 
be influenced by this consideration in our judge- 
ment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed 
as much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, 
like other prejudices, it operates contrary ways, 
in different men. For some are inclined to be- 
lieve, what they hope ; and others, what they 
fear. And it is manifest unreasonableness, to apply 
to men's passions in order to gain their assent. 
But in deliberations concerning conduct, there is 
nothing which reason more requires to be taken 
into the account, than the importance of it. For, 
suppose it doubtful, what would be the consequence 
of acting in this, or in a contrary manner : still, 
that taking one side could be attended with little 
or no bad consequence, and taking the other might 
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be attended with the greatest, must appear, to un* 
prejudiced reason, of the highest moment towards 
determining, how we are to act. But the truth of 
our religion, like the truth of common matters, is 
to be judged of by all the evidence taken together. 
And unless the whole series of things which may 
be alleged in this argument, and every particular 
thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have 
been by accident (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity lies) then is the truth of it 
proved : in like manner, as if in any common case, 
numerous events acknowledged, were to be alleged 
in proof 6f any other event disputai • the truth 
of the disputed event would be proved, not only if 
any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them singly 
did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events 
taken together, could not in reason be supposed 
to have happened, unless the disputed one were 
true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage, the nature 
of thi3 evidence gives to those persons, who attack 
Christianity, especially in conversation. For it is 
easy to shew, in a short and lively manner, that 
such and such thii^gs are liable to objection, that 
this and another thing^ is of little weight in itself; 
but impossible to shew, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole aipiment in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear^ 
that there is no presumption'against a revelation as 
miraculous ; that the general scheme of Christiani- 
ty, and the principal parts of it, are conformable 
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to the experienced constitutioD of things^ and the 
whole perfectly credible : so the account now given 
of the positive evidence for it, shews, that this 
evidence is such, as„ from the nature of it, cannot 
be destroyed ; though it should be lessened. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Of the Objections which may be made against 
arguing from the Analogy of Nature to iJe- 
ligion. 

XF every one would consider, with such attention 
as they are bound, even in point of morality, to 
consider, what they judge and give characters of; 
the occasion of this chapter would be, in some 
good measure at least, superseded. But since this 
is not to be expected ; for some we find do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they 
write against : since this treatise, in common with 
most others, lies open to objections, which may ap- 
pear very material to thoughtful men at first sight; 
and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to the ob- 
jections, of such as can judge without thinking, 
and of such as can censure without judging ; it 
may not be amiss to set down the chief of these 
objections which occur to me, and consider them 
to their hands. And they are such as these : 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in 
revelation, by saying, that there are the same m 
natural religion ; when what is wanting is to clear 
both of them, of these their common, as well as 
other their respective, difficulties : but that it is a 
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strange way indeed of convincing men of the ohli- 
gations of religion, to shew tliem, that they have 
as little reason for their worldly pursuits : and a 
strange way of vindicating the justice and good- 
ness of the Author of Nature, and of removing the 
objections against both, t6 which the system of re- 
ligion lies open, to shew, -that the like objections 
lie against natural providence ; a way of answering 
objections against religion, without so much as pre- 
tending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are rea- 
sonable — especially, perhaps some may be inatten- 
tive enough to add, must this be thought strange, 
when it is confessed that analogy is no answer to 
such objections : that when this sort of reasoning 
is carried to the utmost length it can be imagined 
capable of, it will yet leive the mind in a very 
unsatisfied state : and that it must be unaccdunta- 
ble ignorance of mankind, to imagine they will be 
prevailed with to forego their present interests and 
pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful 
evidence." 

. Now, as plausible as this way of talking may ap' 
pear, that appearance will be found in a great mea- 
sure owing to half- views, which shew but part of 
an object, yet shew that indistinctly J and to un-: 
determinate language. By these means weak men- 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men,, 
by themselves. And even those, who are serious 
and considerate, cannot always readily disentangle, 
and at^once clearly see through the perplexities, in 
which subjects tliemselves are involved ; and which 
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are heightened by the deficiencies and the abuse of 
words; To this latter sort of persons, . the follo»r* 
ing reply to each part of this objection severally, 
may be of some assistance ; as it may also tend % 
little to stop and silence others. ' , / 

First, The thing wanted, i. c. wh^t men requires 
is to have all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, 
at least for any thing we know to the contrary, it 
may be, the same, as requiring to comprehend the 
divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlasting. But it hath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged^ 
to what is disputed. And it is in no other s^nsp 2^ 
poor thing, to argue from natural religion to reveal 
ed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to 
argue in numberless other ways of probable deduc-t 
tion and inference, in matters of conduct, which 
we are continually reduced to the necessity of do- 
ing. Indeed the epithet poor, may be applied, \ 
fear as properly, to great part, or the whole, of hu-^ 
man life, as it is to the things mentioned in the 
objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physician 
to have so little knowledge in the cure of diseases, 
as even the most eminent have ? To act upoQ cpn^* 
jecture and guess, where the life of ms^n is concern- 
ed ? Undoubtedly it is : but not in comparison pf 
having no skill af all in that useful art, and being 
obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Further : since it is as unreasonable, as it is cpm^: 
mon, to urge objections against revelation, wMch 
are of equal weight against natural religion ; ^nd 
those who do this, if they are not qonfused them- 
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selves/ deal unfairly with others, in making it seem, 
that they are arguing only against' revelation, or 
particular doctrines of it, when iti reality they arc 
arguing against moral providence ; it is a thing of 
consequence to shew, that such objections are as 
xnuclv levelled against natural religion, as against 
revealed. And objections, which are equally ap- 
plicable to both, are, properly speaking, answered, 
by its being shewn that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the consideration how distinctly this is admitted, 
it is plainly very material to observe, that as the 
things objected against in natural religion, are of 
the same kind with what is certain matter of ex- 
perience in the course of providence, and in the in- 
formation which God affords us concerning our 
temporal interest under- his government; so the 
objections against the system of Christianity and 
the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system and evi^ 
dence of natural religion. However, the reader 
upon review may see, that most of the analogies 
insisted upon, even in the latter part of this treatise, 
do not necessarily require to have more taken for 
granted than is in the former ; that there is an 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of the world : 
dnd Christianity is vindicated, not from its analogy 
to natural religion, but chiefly, from its analogy to 
the experienced constitution of nature. 

Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
sists in such a deterthinate course of life ; as being 
what there is reason to think, is commanded by the 
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Author of nature, and will, upon the whole, be our 
happiness under his government. Now if men can 
be convinced, that they have the like reason to be- 
lieve this, as to believe, that taking care of their 
temporal affairs will be to their advantage ; such 
conviction cannot but be an argument to them- for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
reason for believing one of these, and endeavouring 
to preserve life, and secure ourselves the necessaries 
and conveniences of it : then there is reason also 
for belie\ang the other, and endeavouring to secure 
the interest, it proposes to us. And if the in- 
terest which religion proposes to us, be infinitely 
greater than our whole temporal interest; then 
there must be proportionably greater reason, for 
endeavouring to secure one, than the other : since, 
by the supposition, the probability of our secu- 
ring one, is equal to the probability of our secu- 
ring the other. This seems plainly unanswer- 
able ; and has a tendency to influence fair minds, 
who consider what our condition really is, or upon 
what evidence we are naturally appointed to act ; 
and who are disposed to acquiesce in the terms 
upon which we live, and attend to and follow that 
practical instruction, whatever it be, which is afford- 
ed us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument 
referred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
For, it is said that the proof of religion is involv- 
ed in such inextricable difficulties, as to render 
it doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed, that 
if it were true, it would be left upon doubtful 
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evidence. Here then, over and above the force 
of each particular difficulty or objection^ these 
difficulties and objections taken together, are turn- 
ed into a positive argument against the truth of 
religion : which argument would stand thus. If 
religion were true, it would not be left doubtful, 
and open to objections to the degree in which it is : 
therefore that it is- thus left, not only renders the 
evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in pro- 
portion to the weight of such objections ; but also 
shews it to be false, or is a general presumption of 
its being so. Now the observation, that from the 
natural constitution and course of things, we must 
in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and 
in matters bf great consequence, act upon evidence 
of a like kind and degree to the evidence of reli- 
gion ; is an answer to this argument : because it 
shews, that it is according to the conduct and cha- 
racter of the Author of nature to appoint we should 
act upon evidence like to that, which this argu- 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint 
we should act upon,: it is an instance, ^ general 
one made up of numerous particular ones, of some- 
what in his dealing with us, similar to what is said 
to be incredij)le. And as the force of this answer 
lieis merely in the parallel, which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal con- 
duct ; the answer is equally just and conclusive, 
whether the parallel be made out, by shewing the 
^evidence of the former to be higher, or the evidence 
tpf the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to 
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vindicate the character of Gad, hat to shew the 
obligations of inen : it is not to justify his provi* 
deuce, but to shcir what belongs to us to do. These 
are two subjects^ and ought not to be confounded^ 
And though they may at length ran up into each 
other, yfet observations may immediately tend" to 
inakfe but the latter, which do not appear, by any 
immediate connection, to the purpose of the former; 
which is less our concern than many seem to think. 
For, 1st, It is not necessary we should justify the 
dispensations of Providence against objections, any 
farther than to shew, that the things objected 
against may, fof aught we know, be consistent 
with justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that 
there are things in the system of this world, and 
plan of Providence relating td it, which taken 
alofie would be unjust : yet it has been shewn un- 
answerably, that if we could take in the reference, 
which these things may have, to other things pre* 
sent, past, and to come; to the whole scheme, 
which the things objected against are parts of; 
these very things might, for aught we know, be 
found to be, not only consistent with justice, but 

. instances of it Indeed it has been shewn, by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible that this 
may be the case, but credible that it is. And thus 
objection?, drawn from such things, are answered, 
and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 

, rmakes its vindication necessary. Hence it appears, 
2dly, That objections against the Divine justice and 
goodness are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
shewing that the like objections, allowed ta be 
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KJally coriclusive, lie against natural prbvidcnce:, 
but those objections l^eing supposed and shewn not 
to be conclusive, the things objected against, con- 
sidered as matters of fact, are farther shewn to be 
dredible, from their conformity to the constitution 
of nature ; for instance, that God will reward and 
punish men for their actions hereafter, from, the ob- 
servation, that he does reward and punish them for 
their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
Vffcight : And I add, 3dly, It would be of weight, 
6vca though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above set 
down ; and religion implying several facts ; for in- 
stance again, the fact last mentioned, that God will 
reward and punish men fqr their actions hereafter ; 
the observation that his present method of govern- 
ment is by. rewards and punishments, shews that 
future fact not to. be incredible : whatever objec- 
tions mbn may think they have against it, as un* 
Just or unmerciful, according to their notions of 
justice anxl mercy j or as improbable from their be-» 
lief gf nece^ity. *t say, as^ improbable : fox it is 
evident no objection against it, as unjust^ can be 
urged from necessity ; since this notion as much 
destroys injustice, as it does justice. Then 4thly, 
Though objections against the reasonableness of the 
$ystem of religion, cannot indeed be answered with- 
out entering into consideration of its reasonable- 
ness ; yet objections against the credibility, or truth 
of it, may. Because the system of it is reducible 
into what is properly matter of fact : and the truth^ 
\\it probable truth, of facts, may be shewn without 
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connderatton of their reasqmableness. Nor is it 
necessary, though, in sonif "cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, 
to give a proof of the reasonableness of every pre- 
cept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa* 
tion of Providence, which comes into the system 
of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the jier^ption 
of the Divine nature and conduct, the farther he 
will advance towards that perfection of religion, 
which St John * speaks of. But the general obli- 
gations of religion are fully made out by proving 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. * And that 
the practice of religion is reasonable, may be shewn, 
though no more could be proved, than that the 
system of it majf be so, for aught we know to the 
contrary : and even without entering into the dis- 
tinct consideration of this. And from heiice, 5thly, 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature 
is not an immediate answer to objections against 
thewisdom, the justice, orgoodness, of anydoctrine 
or precept of religion ; yet it mSy be, 4s it is, an 
immediate and direct answer to what is really in» 
tended by such objections ; which is, to shew that 
the things objected against are iucredible. 

Fourthly, It is most readily acknowledged, that 
the foregoing treatise is by no means satisfactory ; 
Vtry far indeed from it : but so would any natural 
institution of life appear, if reduced into a system, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out 

* 1 Job. iv. 18. 
5 
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ii3ied»q'it 4m^, €xr bsijiioti' digibIf[^/ito li^eiin this 
world. ) :Ai^:wtn^ail , laxxck: CQtxttiirenm setiied^ 
which .|ierha))8^ m npiicdhitimii i9<nAd:ht fouodt im 
voLwdi io^greak difficulties;^ and- wefe it detbnAi^ 
ned upim tbe^^YidaRcerdf reasDn; 'aa nature faaia d&4 
teimkiedit tobur.hbnds, that Ufe ii to:he|i[ire6erf 
Ted:>3rei;:stiiVthe rqlcs which iJod hmbeeo .pleas 
9Bd rto: aiibrd hs; &ht Reaping. the misenea of it, ' and 
obtaimtig its: satisfaot^as, the rules, for instance^ 
of preserving heahh: and. recovjeriag it when los^ 
are not: only faHible and precaribub/ but tnefy far 
frpoti being exact. Nor are we^iiiibrm^d by na^ 
tar^rr io^flitaare .contingencies and accidents/ so as 
tarenc^eritat all certain^ wlmt is!lhc.jbje^t method 
of man^ng bur ^fifFairs. . What wtlLbe the Succei^s 
OKf our temporal puiiuits, i in; the; common, sqnse of 
the word./Succes^/;isr highly doubtful And^ ^hat 
will be the sucdess'of them, in the proper seilse of 
the word'; L e. what, happiness; oi' enjoyment str^ 
shall obtain by them, 4s doubtful in -a much higher 
degree. Indeed . the unsaitisfictpry nature of tbfc 
evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, 
in. the daily course of life, is scarce: to be expressed: 
Yet men do nob throw away h&,.' ox disregard the 
intere^ of it, upon ^odount of this doubtfulness. 
The evidence of religion then being adihitted real, 
those who jobject against it, as not satisfactory, t.e. 
as not being what they wish it^ plainly forget the 
very condition of ouf being! for satisfaction, in 
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tirift sense, do«s notbdonglo such acreature asmas. 
And, which is ttiore material, tfaeyforget also the ve- 
ry, nature of rdigion. For, religion presupposes, in 
s3l those who wittembrace it, acertain degree of in« 
tegrity and honesty ; which it was intended to try 
whether man have or not, and to exercise in such 
as have it, in order to its improveinent. Religion 
presupposes this as much, and in the same sense, 
as. speaking to a man, presupposes he understands 
the language in which you speak ; or as warning 
jEt'man of any danger, presupposes that he hath sucli 
a regard to himself, as that he ^^11 endeavour to 
avoid it. -And therefore the question is not at all. 
Whether the evidence of religion be satisfactory ; 
but, Whether it be, ia reason, sufficient to prove 
and discipline . that virtue, which it presupposes. 
Now the evidence of it is fully sufficient for. all 
those purposes of probation; how far soever it is 
from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of cu* 
kiosity, or any other : and indeed it answers the 
purposes of the foimer in seveml respects^ which 
it. would ndt do,, if it were as overbearing as is re- 
:qiiired. One might add farther; that whether 
1^ motives, or the evidence for any course of. ac-^ 
tion, be satisfactory, meaning here by that word, 
what satisfies a m^n, that such a course of action 
lirill in event be fox his good; this need nevec be, 
and I think, strictly speaking, never is, the prac* 
tical <|uestion in common matters. But. the prac^ 
tical question in; a|l cases, is, Whether the evi* 
dence for .a.course of action be such,'as^ taking in 
all circumstances, makes the faculty within us^ 
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whieh'is^ the guide atid judge 6f cJbnduct*, deter- 
mine that course of action to beprudcfit. Indeed 
saliilHction that it will be for our iittterest (rf hap- 
piness, abundantly determines an action to be pru- • 
dent : but evidence, almost infinitely lower than 
this, determines actiori« to be so too; even in the 
conduct of every day. 

Fifthly, As to the obj^ctioA coiicernifig the in- 
fluence which this argument, or any part of it> 
may, or may not, be expected tobav^ upoii men:' 
I observe, as above, that religion bfeing intended 
for a trial and exercise of the morality of every 
person's character, Who is a su1)jcct of it ; and 
there being, as I have shiewn, such eyidence for it, 
as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to em- 
brace it : to objeet, that it is not to be 'imagined' 
ili^ilikind'Will'be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to the purpose of the foregoing tl^atise. 
For the purpose of it i^ not ta inquire, What sort* • 
of creatures mankind are ; but. What the light andi 
knowledge, which is afforded them, requires they 
sh6uld be: to shew how, in i'easOn^ they ought tO: 
behiave; hot how, in fact, they wilKbehave: TWr 
depends upon themselves, and is their own coricem; 
the personal concern of each man in ? particular. ^ 
And how little regard the generality have to it, ex- . 
perience indeed does too fully shew. But religion, 
considered as a probation, has had its end upon all 
persons, to whom it has been proposed, with evi- 
dence sufficient in reason to influence their prac- 
tice : for by this means they have been put into a 

* See Dissert II, 
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sUt5e of probirtictn); k^ tfefiW ¥ffhftve-agf tb^y^^itt 
in it AncJi.tHlWi'POt oBly rev:fl¥^0]i, but tf^aiAfi^ 
al$Oi ^9hei»:up» that by tbe ewdence ©f ral^^iin, 
being kids befi^re wen, the d^^ig^^ of Prdvideacfe 
are eanryittg oil^ iiiOit only witjb i^^rd to tbote :\f bo 
will; bvt likewiseiwith regard to tboKe wbd* will 
not, be influenced by it. However^ lastly, the'ob- 
jection>here^e^i:red to, allows the things insisted 
up0n in thip treatise to be of some weight/: and if 
so, iti^ayWbof^ it will have so9)e imfluence. 
And if , there be a probability that, it will hav^aay 
at all, there is the .same reason in kind, tfafotOgh not 
in degree, to l^y it. before a^n^ as there would be, 
if it were likely to have a gteater Influence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered,, wtth 
rbspect to the . whole df the foregoing objep- 
ti()ns, tibal \n thisr treatise I have argued upuorn * the 
principles of others *, noi my owq : and hisve 
QiwHted/what I.jthinak, trne^ a)id of the utmost im- 
portance, b^au§e by pthe^rs thought unintelligible, 
or Kpt true.; iThiui;! have arguediupon tfa^ prioci* 
pies; df the Fa[ta}iscts, which. I dp notibelievte : aitd 
Ijspreonii^daj thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do jbelieve, the moral j^tness and.un£tn^s 
of actiqnjs^e ppior to all) will whatever ; which I: ap- 
prehen4 as^ c.ertainly to deteririine theDivinc con- 
dacjtvasjsp^oula^ve truth arXid falseHopd neceasari- 

.•.:.'.: * * ' ^ ' ' » . < f 

* By/itr^uing upon tke^ jintKiples o/^oMcri, the readier will ob- 
serve is meant ; not ptpving any thing from those principles, but 
notnitkstan'divg th'ein.' ' Thus religion is proved, not from the 
opinion of nec^sityj which is afcfeurd;- hixtnotmthsfandingj 61* 
even though f that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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iy deCeraime the • Divine judgemieri t/ • Indeed the 
piriilGiple' of liberty, Atidthat of moral fitness, so 
ibrcettemselves upon the mitid, that moralists, the 
anciefifj} as well as TDoderris, have fdnned their 
la%iguagef upon it And probably it may appear 
ill mine; though I have endeAvourdd to avoid 
if ; 'and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been 
obliged to express myself in a manner, which 
will appear strange to such as da not observe the 
xeasoa for it : but the general argument here pur- 
sued, /does not at all suppose, or .proceed upoif, 
these principles. Ndw^ these two afafstract prhici- 
ples of liberty and moral fitness being omitted^ re- 
ligion can be considered in nd other view than 
meiieiy as a. question of fact : and in this view it its 
here t:onmdered. It is* obvious, that^ Christianity, 
and tbe: proof of it, are both historical. And even 
natural leligion is,' pcoperiy, a matter of fact. For, 
that.there is a righteous Governor of the world, is 
^o^: and this propci»ition^contains> the general sy$- 
ttm ofit^tural iietigionv But then, several abstract 
truths, and in pariticukr those two >principles, 'are 
usually^ taken into consideration in the proof Of.i^: 
*w;he««a3 it, is here treated of only as a matter of 
fait fTp catplain.this : that thb three angles of a 
*tfia)»glibt are equal' to: tiwa right ocaes^ is an abstract 
4mth: iMi« .that they ajpipeabso to oucuBud, ia, only 
*aiJsnalAer of fact. And this last 'm^isfci'have been 
mliiittted,i£anyihitog$ was, by those ancient seep- 
tiiCfiF, . who would not ; have admitted the former; 
Jbfctt qpgrelleaded to doubt, Whether there were any 
4iach:thiKigas truth ; or,. Whetiier sve could certaili- 
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}y dq>end upon our £lcultie$ df ^understanding for 
the knowledge of it in any cs^e. So likewiM^, that 
there is, in the nature of thjiigs^ an original stand- 
ard of right and wrong in actions,, independent 
upon all Willi but which unalterably determines tibe 
will of God, to exercise that moral govemmeiit 
over the world which religion teacher, i.e. finally 
and upon the whole to reward and punish men re* 
spectively as they act right or wrong ; this asser- 
tion contains an abstract truth, as well as matter of 
fact. But suppose in the. present state, every man, 
without exception, was rewarded and punished, in 
exact proportion, as he followed or transgressed that 
sense of right and wrong, which God hasimplant*- 
(fed in the nature of every man : . this would not be 
at all ah abstract truth, but only a matter of feet. 
And though this fact were acknowledged by every 
one ; yet the very; same difficulties might bexaised, 
as are now, concerning the abstract questions of 
liberty and moral fitness c - and we should have *m 
proof, even the certain one' of experience, that the 
government of the world was perfectly moral, 
without taking in the consideration of th5se: ques- 
tions : and this proof would remain, in vfbisit way 
soever they were d^term^itied.- And thus, Cfod ha- 
ving given mankind a moral fatiilty, the oiiject of 
which is actions, and w;bich naturally approves 
some actions as right and df js^ood-^sert; aiidi con- 
demns others aswrong, attd;«£ ill-desert;i4liit he 
will, finally and upon the i^holc; reward thcforoier 
and punish the latter, is 'not' an assertion of *ipL ab- 
stract truth, but of what i^as itterC a.f jct^^ M -his 



d(Mng so at pres6nt;.;W0ul(l, be^ . T:hipf.ftttuj;e^faftt^^|^ 
liavenot indeed proofed with 4lie;f<Qtr^e witl^ wJhUl^ 
it might be.proved, . fTom, the;pi4Hgjft\pp. of iij^ejvfXi 
and moral fitbes^ ; but withopt thQ|i| h^ve.gij^^fija.a^ 
realty, conclusive pf^ctical prptof of it, wbifVijijK 
greatly strengthened by the g^e^ier^l analogy, o£&%f^ 
tiire :. a proof> o^filly cavilled^pt^ fasjily ^l^ewo; ?^ 
tobe/demonstriitiviet, for it iisji^ $/9^rfd,^^ iSim:^^ 
but impossible, I think, to beteV£K^ed>pr ^nsw/ei]jqf}^^ 
And thus the oblig^ions :oi'.r4ligionaai;e.nia4^,;^Ht^. 
eiclusively of the qua^tion^ con^ernifig liber|;y>Aij^ 
moral fitness ; whjph have Ijeon pfifplexfJjd.wii^/^ifi^ 
iiculties and abstruse reasonings, as eyery; thii^ 
may. 

Hence therefore may be observed distinctly, 
what is the force of this treatise. It will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion, upon the proof 
arising out of the two last mentioned principles, an 
additional proof and a confirmation of it : to such 
as do not admit those principles, an original proof 
of it ♦, and a confirmation of that proof. Those 
who believe, will here find the scheme of Christi- 
anity cleared of objections, and the evidence of it 
in a peculiar manner strengthened : those who do 
not believe, will at least be shewn the absurdity of 
all attempts to prove Christiahity false, the plain 
undoubted credibility of it ; and, I hope, a good 
deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously 
think;, ^hat analogy, as here urged, has too great 

* P. 141, 142, &c. 



S6& O^tidmy^b:* f^xtlL 

8trc»»4aidupoii']i; andridieirfe; wfiMs^rable ri-^ 
<iici]le, may be apfJied, to shew 1i|eargiinieiitf7om: 
it inr% disadvantageous light ; yet tfaerexaii be no. 
questioB, but ^tit is a real one. For rel^on, 
both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous, 
fkcts^ analogy, being a confirmation of all faefcs to 
irikich' it can be i^Hed, as it is the only proof of 
robst, cannot but be admitted by every one to be a 
material thing, and truly of weight on the side of 
religion, both natural and revealed : and it bugl^ 
f6 be.particElarly regard^ by puch as profess to 
fbilbtrnature, andito be less satined vnth abstract 
rcfasbhings.* ^ * • 
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CONCLUSION. 



-W HATEVERaccount may be given, of the strangii 
inattention and disregard, in some ages and conn* 
tries, to a matter of such- importance as religion i(. 
it would, before experience,: be incredible, tbat 
tbere sfaouM be the like disi^egard in thdie, who 
have had the nim-al system of the world laid before 
them, as it IB by Christianity, and often idouldated 
tipon them : i because Jthis motal system carries in it 
a^ 'good degree of evidence for its truths upon its 
being barely proposed to oiirtbaughts. There is 
no need of abstruse reasonings and disthictions, to 
convince ah u^nprejiidiced understanding, that: there 
is a God who made and governs .the world, and 
will judge it i^n righteousness ;' though . they may 
b6 necess2(ry to answer abstruse ^difficulties, when 
once such are taised : wheft the very meaning of 
those wordtf; which expr(^ most intelligibly the 
general doctrine of rcligiotti is pretended to be. un- 
certain ; and the dear truth of the thing, itself is 
obscured by tlie intricacies ^3fdpecuktioin. But to 
an linprejudidsd'tnindi ten thdusand thousand in- 
stances of -design^ c^anridt bat prove a designer. 
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And it is intuitively manifest, that creatures ought 
to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to crea- 
tures whom he has made social, and placed in 
society. Indeed the truth of revealed religion, 
peculiarly so called, is not self-e\'ident ; but re- 
quires external proof, in order to its being received* 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed religion, 
will be found to imply the same dissolute immoral 
temper of mind, as inattention to natural religion : 
because, when both are laid before us, in the man- 
ner they are in Christian countries of liberty ; our 
obligations to enquire into both, and to embrace^ 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obliga- 
tions of the same nature. For, revelation claims 
to be* the voice of God : and our .obligation to at- 
tend to his voice, is, surely, moral in all cases. 
And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclusive 
upon thorough consideration of it; so it offers it- 
^f to us with manifest obvious appearantres of ha- 
ving something more than human in it, and there- 
fore in all reason requires, to have its claims most 
seriously examined into. It is tp be. added> that 
though light and knowledge, in what manner sor 
ever afforded* us, is equally from God ; yet a mira- 
culous revelation has a peculiar tendency/ from the 
first principles of our nature, to ayak^ mankind, 
and inspire them with reverence and awe : and this 
is a peculiar obligation, to attend to. what claims 
to be.so with such appearances jofitruth. It is there* 
fore most certain, that .our obligfitions to enquire 
seriomly into the evideace of Christianity, and> 
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upoa stippDsitibn of its trutli, to eii^brace^ it; are 
of the 'utmost importajjce, ami moral in the highest 
and most^proper setpse, ; JLetus^ then suppose, that 
the evidence, of religioa in general, and Qf Chris- 
tianity^ has been t seriously enquired into, by all 
reasonable men ftmo»g Iis.k Yet we find many pro- 
fessedly, to reject fapthy upon speculative principles 
of infidelity. And aU::of them do not content 
themselves wiUi a bare neglect of religion, and en- 
joying. their imaginary freedom from its restraints. 
Some go mueb beyond this. They deride God's 
mor^ governinent pverii;he world. = They rcnounce 
his protection, and defy his justice. They ridicule 
and vilify Christianity, add blaspheme the Author 
of it; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn 
and contempt of revelation. . This amounts to an 
active setting themselves against religiort.;: to what 
may be ooiisidered las a posjtiye principle pf irrcli- 
gion : which: they cultivat6f^4thin themselves, and, 
whether they intend this effect or not, render ha- 
bitualy as a good* rnafi/ does the contrary principle. 
And others, who are. not chargeable with .alt this 
profligatehess, yet, are iu avowed opposition to re- 
ligion, as if discovered' to be groundless. Now 
admitting, which i&. the; supposition we go upon, 
that tbese^ei^ons act uponi what they (tfaink pri» - 
-ciple^ of reaioQ, and jodierwise' they, aire not to be 
"argiied Jwith^; itr is really inconceivable, jtljafe they 
should ima^ititf they clearly < see the whole eviidence 
-of it- consideiedi-in 3tself,:to be .nothing 9X all : nor 
do they prete^id ihia. They are far indeed from ha- 
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ving a just notion bf^its evidence r but cttefMrould 
not say its evidence was not^ilag, if tbcy^thtotight 
the system of it, with all its oircuttKstan&es, were 
credible^ like other n>aitters of science or 'history. 
So that their manner of tteating it mtist proceed, 
either from such kfnd of objections against all re- 
ligion, as have been answered lot ■ obviated in the 
^formet part of this Treatise; or €lse from objec- 
tions and difficulties, supposed nwre peculiar to 
Christianity. Thus, they entertain -^prejudices 
against the whole notion of a revelation, » and mi- 
raculous interpositions. They find things^ in Scrip- 
ture, whether in incidental passages/ or: in the ge- 
neral dcheftife of it, which appear tb them unreason- 
able. 'They take for granted, that ff ^Christianity 
wei^ true, the light of it must have been more ge*- 
neral, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or 
rather overbearing: that' it must and lN)uld have 
been, in some way, otherwise plit Und Irft, then it 
is. Now this is not Itfiaginiijg they see the evi- 
dence itself to be notbingy. or inoo!)»3iclf9*able{;' but 
quitd another thing. -It is rbeingfortifi^iagbin^t 
the ivfidence, in some: degree acKncwtedged* by 
thinkings they see tbi &y3tem of Chttjstianity, or 
son^ewhat whiah appears to them la^esjsatily con^ 
^GtedUwth it; td be. incredible. or falae^ fortified 
agaifcst that evidence, ladiicb mighty -o^herwi^c, 
make gttat impression. upotx thcmw/ ^Or, Jastly, if 
any of these persons lare, upon tbo wholi^ in doubt 
conc^ffiitog the' truth cof Ghriatiaiiity^j; ^itheir be- 
haviour iseems bwitig to their taking ii>i? granted. 
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through! istraange wattenttoiw that siicb -doubting is^ 
inaxf^nmik the same things, as being certaia Against 
it- . . - . • 

To these pb'sons, and to. this state of ophiioti 
qonoeKning religion, the foregoing Treatiseas adapts 
ed. Fory -all the general, objections .against tbe 
moral sytstem. of nature hftving been obviated^ it i» 
shewn, thajk them is not any peculiar presun^ption 
at allag|tiiist!JGhristianityr either considered as not 
discoverable b^i reason^ '. or aa unlike to .what i^ so 
diacovtated ; .'nor any worth mentioning^y ' against it 
as micaculdusy if ;any at all ; none certainly, )which 
can lender at in. the least incnedlble* i It is: : shewti, 
that upon supposition of a diviner revelation,^ the 
analogy of nature rendefsitbeforehand/highiy cre-^ 
dible, I .think probably .th^t many things in i% 
must appear liable to great^ objections ; and that 
we must be* incompetent jjudges :o£ it, to a great 
degree. ^ This, observation is^ I think, unquestion- 
abljt true,- and of the very utmost importance : but 
it i&urgfid, ^as I hope it wilL be anderstpod, \K^ith 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty o i^ason, 
which is " the candle ef the Lord within us* ;'' 
though tt can' alFord no liglit, where it does not 
shine ; nor judge, wh^re it has no principles to 
judge mpon< The objections here spoken of, > being 
first answered in the' view «f objections agatost 
Christianity as a matter offcjct, are in the next 
phce con^dered as urged, '■ more immediately; 
against the wicidom, justice, and goodness of 

* ProY. XX. ?/. 
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world) tbese appearances, must baTe- kept ujp tilie 
tradition^ and cxmfirmedithe belie£o€ it. iAind: as 
it was the general opinion under the light ; of na^ 
ture> that repentance and reformatiopi) alone and 
by itself, was not sufficient to do away sini; and pro- 
cure a full remission o£ the penalties ann^ed ta it ; 
and as the reason of tjie thing does not at> all lead 
to any sucli conclusion : so every dayW^iSxperieiice 
shews us,, tlift reformation is not^ m aby sort^^ufw 
ficient to prevent the present disadvantages and 
miseries, which, in the natural .course of things, 
God has. annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet 
thiere may be ground to think, that the punish^ 
ments, which, by the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, are annexed.toi. vice, may be prevented: 
that provision may have been, even originaUy% 
made^^ that they should be prevented by some means 
or other, though they could not by reformation 
alone. For we have daily instances of such mercy, 
in the general conduct of nature : compassion pro^ 
vided for misery *, medicines for diseases, friends 
against enemies. There is provision made, in the 
original constitution of the world, that much of 
the natural bad consequences of our. follies, which 
persons themselves alone, cannot prevent, may be 
prevented by the assistance of others; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes^ and appoints 
them to afford. By a method of goodnes^^ analo- 
gous to this, when the world lay in wickedness, and 
consequently in ruin, *' God so loved the world^ 

* Scrm. al the Rolls, p. 106. 
4 ^ 
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that he gave his -only begotten Son'* to save it: 
an* '"^lie iWangf made perifect BJ^'iiiflFfeiirig, becaiiie^ 
iJle au«h<yi^*f etenfeVstfWa^dii t6' iftthfetA'thit obey* 
hkn'v*,^ Sfndeed' idtheFV^asdri'ndr irtialog^ 
lead listo think, iti' {)aAicular,' that fh^H tnt(EirpOsitid]6^ 
of Cfeist, iH the ittariner in which'ife'aid iiiterpo'sfe/ 
wbitld'be o{ that feffleacy for recofveyjr'bf the world/ 
which ihe ScHptai-fe teaches us it%as : 'but helthei" 
wbuM reason ntJr analogy le^d tifef td think; ttfat 
other partidulat 'm^ans would b6^^bF' thfe efficacy, 
which cixperience' Shews they are; Ih^tfihberless in-* 
stances! • And thertfore, as the trasi before us doe*' 
not adniit of experience ; sd,' that^heither rea^bti' 
lioir analogy Cah shew,' ho w/or iii what particular' 
way,^ • the* interposition of ChrWtJ ^ ^k^ revealed - iit 
Sefipture; iS of thkt efficacy, wWchit ils there te- 
presented to be ; this is no kind nor degree of pre- 
sumption against its being really of ^hat efficacy. 
Farther : the objections against Christianity, from 
the light of it n6t being universal, nor its evidence 
so strong as might-pfossibly be givexius, have been 
answered by the general analogy of nature. That' 
God* has made such' Variety 6f creatures, is indeed" 
an answer to the former': but that he clispenses hi^ 
gifts^ii such variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
am'ongst creatures bf the same species, and eVen to 
the ^iafne individuals at different times ; is a more 
obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far 
from being the method of Providence in other 
cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence; as 

♦ Joh. iii. 16. Heb. v. 9, 
2 A 
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some require m proof of Christianity ; that, on the 
contrary, the evidence upon which we are natural- 
ly appointed to act in common matters, throughout 
a very great part of life, is doubtfnl in a high degree* 
And admitting the fact, that God has afforded to 
some, no more than doubtful evidence of rehgion: 
the same account may be given* of it, as of dif- 
ficulties and temptations with; regard to practi<;:e^ 
But as it is not impossible *, surely, that thi& al« 
leged doubtfulness may be men'^ own fault; it 
deserves their most serious consideration, whether 
it be not so. However, it is certain, that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that, of which we 
doubt: and that this degree of evidence, as really lays 
1^ under obligations^ as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout credi* 
ble : nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed dispensation of things, more different 
from the experienced constitution and course of 
nature, than some parts of the constitution of na- 
ture, are from other parts of it And if so, the 
only question which remains is. What positive evi- 
dence can be alleged for the truth of Christianity ? 
This too, ill general, has been considered, and the 
objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore 
what is to be deducted from that evidence, upon 
account of any weight which may be thought to 
remain in these objections, after what the analogy 
of nature has suggested in answer to them : and 
then consider, what are the practical consequences 

♦P. 2S9, &c. 
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from all tfaiSi: upon the most $cq>tical principles, 
one can argue upop (for I am writing to persons 
who entertain the»e principles): and upon such 
consi4ei:ation, it will be obvioiis, that immorality, 
as little excuse as it admits ^f in itself, is greatly 
aggravated, in persons who have been made acj- 
quainted with Christianity, whether they believe 
it, or not : because the moral, system of nature,, or 
natural religion, which Christianity lays before us, 
approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind upon seeing it proposed* In the next place, 
with regaxd to Christianity, itwill be observed; 
that there is a middle, between a full satisfaction 
of the truth of it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. 
The middle state of mind between the^e two, con- 
sists in a serious apprehension, that it may beteue: 
joined with doubt, whether it be so. And this, 
upon the best judgment I am able, to make, is as 
far towards speculative infidelity, as any sceptic 
can at all be supposed to go, who has had true 
Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid 
before him, and has in any tolerable measure con- 
sidered them. For I would not be mistaken to 
comprehend all, who hai^e ever heard of it : because 
it seems evident that, in many countries called 
Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evidence, 
are fairly laid before men. And in places where 
hoth are, there appear to be sonie, who have very 
little attended to either, and who reject Christiani- 
ty with a scorn proportionate to their inattention; 
and yet are by no means without understanding in 
other matters. Now it has been shewn, tiiat a se- 
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riou9 apprehiension that Chrisltiani^jf may be true^ ' 
lays persons under tbei strictest ^obligations of a 
serious regard to it^ throughout the whole of theiif 
life: a regard not the same exactly, tbut in many 
respects nearly the same, with What a full convic- 
tion of* its truth wofild lay them under. Lastly; 
it will appear, that blasphemy atid profaneness, I 
mean with regard to Christianity, are absolutely 
without excuse, iPor there is no temptation to ifc, 
but from the ^antonness^ of vanity or mirth : and 
these, considering the infinite importance of the 
"^ subject, are no sucdv temptations as to afford any 
* excuse for it. If this be a just aceoiiht-dP -things,^ 
and yet men can goon to vilify or »disregaM Chris* 
tianity, which is to talk and actj as if they had a 
demonstration of its falsehood ; there is no testsoti 
to think they would alter then- behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a denlonsi^ration of its 
truth. 
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